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PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING  SESSION— SATURDAY  EVENING. 

THE  National  Prison  Association  was  called  to  order  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee,  MAJOR  JOHN  H.  LEATHERS,  at  8  P.  M.,  Sat- 
urday, October  3,  1903.  After  music,  prayer  was  v  offered,  by  the 
REV.  NEAXDER  M.  WOOD,  D.  D.  MAJOR  JOHN.  H.  LEATHERS 
welcomed  the  Congress,  in  the  name  of  the  Local  Committee  and 
of  the  people  of  Louisville.  He  then  introduced  HON.  SWAGAR 
SHERLEY,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   SWAGAR  SHERfvEY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 1It  had  been  the  hope 
of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  to  welcome  this 
Congress  in  person.  He  has' asked  me  to  express  his  regret  that 
he  was  prevented  from  coming  and  to  extend  to  you,  not  simply 
the  welcome  that  every  Kentuckian  has  for  the  stranger,  but  to 
express  the  deeper  pleasure  which  comes  from  an  appreciation  of 
the  purpose  which  animates  this  Congress  in  striving  for  prison 
reform.  The  day  the  idea  was  born  that  the  state  owed  a  duty 
not  only  to  itself  to  protect  itself  against  criminality,  but  a  duty 
also  to  the  criminal,  that  day  prison  reform  started  on  its  onward 
march.  As  I  understand  the  object  of  this  Association,  it  is  to 
enter  an  even  broader  field  and  if  possible  prevent  the  condition 
that  now  exists  by  preventing  the  creation  of  criminals.  We  are 
satisfied  that  your  discussions  will  be  of  help  to  us  here  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  problems  have  not  yet  been  solved  that  look  to  the 
punishment  of  the  prisoner,  the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  bringing 
of  the  prisoner  out  of  prison  a  better  man,  prepared  to  take  his 
place  among  the  respectable  elements  of  society  and  it  is  with 
these  problems  that  you  are  to  deal. 
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We  trust  that  your  week's  stay  will  be  as  pleasant  to  you  as 
it  will  be  profitable  to  us.  May  the  result  of  the  week  be  seen 
in  a  quickened  impulse  among  all  of  us  toward  bettering  the 
conditions  which  must  exist  'till  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

CHARLES  A.  WILSON,  ESQ.,  was  introduced  in  behalf  of  the 
Mayor  of  Louisville,  and  made  the  following  remarks: 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  A.   WILSON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — We  should  be  wanting  in  every 
element  that  goes  to  make  a  humane  person  if  we  did  not 
appreciate  the  great  and  noble  work  that  you  are  assembled  here 
to  perform  and  the  great  work  that  has  been  accomplished  through 
your  efforts. '  It  is  because  of  my  appreciation  of  all  this  that  I 
received,  with  pleasure,  the  request  from  the  Mayor  of  Louisville 
to  take  his  place  and  say  to  you  in  his  stead  that  he  was  proud  to 
have  such  an  assemblage  of  men  and  women  here  and  he  hopes 
that  your  deliberations  will  result  in  much  good,  not  only  to 
Louisville,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

In  our  city,  within  my  own  lifetime,  I  have  seen  the  little 
fatherless  and  motherless  child  taken  into  jail  with  no  one  to  look 
after  it  save  possibly  the  big-hearted  patrolman  who  took  it  there. 
I  have  seen  unfortunate  and  insane  women  taken  to  jail  and  passed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men.  And  since  then  I  have  seen 
the  wonderful  influence  of  your  labors  in  this  community,  until 
now  no  child  is  ever  incarcerated  here  except  it  be  received  into 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  noblest  women  that  God  ever  set  to 
receive  a  child.  No  woman  is  incarcerated  here  except  she  be 
received  by  a  woman  who  recognizes  her  as  her  sister,  possibly 
more  unfortunate,  but  her  sister  still,  and  who  offers  her  all  the 
affection  and  consideration  that  a  good  woman  can  offer  to  a 
sister  woman.  As  we  have  progressed  in  Louisville,  and  as  we 
hope  to  progress  in  Louisville,  so  we  hope  that  your  labors  will 
continue  to  shed  such  influences  over  the  world.  It  has  taken 
you  thirty-three  years  to  reach  Louisville,  but  now  that  you  have 
come,  I  am  here  to  say  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
people  of  this  city,  that  we  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  and 
the  hope  that  your  sojourn  here  may  give  to  each  of  you  pleasure. 
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The  response  to  these  addresses  of  welcome  was  made  by 
GEN.  R.  BRINKERHOFF. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME  BY  GENERAL  R.  BRINKERHOFF. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  but  one  of 
the  many  delegates  on  this  floor  representing  the  various  states 
of  the  Union  in  this  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  but  I  am  very  sure  I  voice  the  unanimous  sentiments 
of  all,  in  saying  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  and  a  pleasure  to  each 
and  all  of  us  to  reciprocate  the  kindly  greeting  extended  to  us  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
by  the  Executive  Head  of  this  beautiful  and  prosperous  City  of 
Louisville. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  we  have  held  our  Annual  Conference 
in  the  South.  The  first  was  in  Atlanta,  in  1886;  then  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  1889;  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  1897,  and  at  New 
Orleans,  in  1898,  and  those  of  us  who  were  present  have  delightful 
recollections  of  the  generous  hospitalities  we  received,  and  the 
intelligent  attentions  given  to  our  discussions  by  the  people  and 
the  press.  At  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  we  were  specially 
honered  by  the  press  in  the  publication  of  our  proceedings  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  practically  entire. 

At  this  convention  we  have  the  promise  of  a  larger  attendance 
of  delegates  from  the  South  than  ever  before,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
we  shall  receive  from  them  encouraging  reports  of  progress.  That 
such  progress  has  been  made,  I,  myself,  can  testify,  for  I  have  in 
recent  years  visited  and  inspected  penal  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  every  southern  state,  and  I  want  to  say  to  my  northern 
brethern  that  the  new  South  is  very  much  alive  and  progress  is 
being  made  in  all  directions  and  we  shall  have  to  look  to  our 
laurels  in  the  not  distant  future  if  we  expect  to  keep  in  advance. 
To  one  who  lived  in  the  old  South  before  the  War,  for  years,  as 
I  did,  this  progress  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  there  is  more 
to  follow. 

The  National  Prison  Association  whose  sessions  will  be  held 
in  this  city  during  the  next  five  days  was  organized  in  Cincinnati 
in  1870,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  consideration  of  all  questions 
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pertaining  to  the  ivpres.Moii  ami  prevention  of  crime.  'At  first,  it 
\va>  composed  almost  entirelvof  prison  wardens  and  others  imme- 
diately interested  in  the  administration  of  prisons,  and  naturally 
it>  discussions  \\ere  devoted  mainly,  to  questions  pertaining  to 
their  internal  management,  such  as  disci])line.  sanitation,  prison 
lahor.  etc.,  and  great  progress  \vas  made  in  all  these  matters.  It 
could  not  well  he  otherwise.,  for  the  Congress  brought  to  its 
members  a  knowledge  of  the  best  experiences  of  the  world  in 
prison  management  and  the  result  has  been  that  our.  American 
prisons  have  steadily  improved  in  all  directions,  and  we  are  no 
longer  ashamed  to  make  comparisons  with  other  countries.  It  is 
true  we  are  still  behind  in  some  directions  :  as.  for  example,  in  onr 
jails  and  workhouses  and  in  the  care  of  discharged  prisoners,  but 
in  other  directions,  as,  for  example,  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
prisoners  under  the  Klmira  system  of  indeterminate  sentences  with 
industrial  training,  progressive  classification  and  parole,  which 
no\\-  prevails  in  nearly  all  of  onr  northern  states,  we  are  far  in 
advance.  So.  also,  in  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  in  industrial 
schools  which  exist  in  all  of  our  northern  states,  and  in  most  of 
the  southern  states,  we  are  far  in  advance  of  other  countries  and 
all  of  which  has  been  largely  due  to  the  initiative  and  educational 
work  of  the  National  Prison  Association. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  the  Prison  Congress  has  broadened 
its  vision  and  has  given  attention  more  and  more  to  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  crime,  as  wfell,  as  its  cure.  I  think  we  are  now 
all  agreed  that  in  these  fields  the  largest  results  in  the  reduction 
of  crime  are  to  be  accomplished,  and  we  welcome  to  our  discus- 
sions students  of  sociology  as  well  as  prison  experts. 

As  a  rule,  we  meet  in  a  different-  state  every  year,  to  study 
local  conditions,  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  profit  by  local  experi- 
ences, but  never  to  criticise  or  find  fault.  Every  state  and  every 
section  has  its  own  special  problems,  and  no  othe'r  state  or  section 
has  any  right  to  proclaim  its  own  superiority  until  it  rids  itself  of 
its  own  short-comings.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Prison  Congress, 
which  has  rarely  been  suspended,  is  never  to  pass  resolutions  upon 
any  topic  under  discussion.  We  hear  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good.  It  does  not  followr.  however,  that  we  have  no 
settled  convictions.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  scores  of  .important 
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questions  upon  which  a  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  arrived  at, 
and  very  little  time  is  wasted  any  longer  in  their  discussion. 

You  will- notice  in  our  present  program  that  the  topics  under 
consideration  are  mostly  external  to  the  prison  itself,  and  deal 
with  prevention,  rather  than  cure. 

The  subject  of  "Prevention,"  or  ho\v  <to  keep  people  out  of 
prison, -has  special  prominence  and  will  be  considered  Monday 
night  and  Tuesday,  morning.  .  Germain,  to  this  , is  the  report  on 
Criminal  Law  Reform  on, Tuesday  morning,  and  . the  report  on 
Prevention  Work  on  Wednesday  morning.  .  Qn  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  .also,  kindred  topics  will  be.  considered  .and  in,  all  our 
sessions  the  papers  presented  will  be  open  to  general,  discussion. 

We  have  with  us  many  of  the  most  experienced  prison  officers 
in  America  and  some  of  our  ablest  thinkers  upon  prison  topics, 
and  I  am  very  sure  the  citizens  of  Louisville  will  find  it  interesting 
and  instructive  to.  attend  the  sessions,  of  the  Congress,  and  we 
extend  to  all  a  cordial  invitaton  to  be  present  at  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  importance  of  the  prison  question  cannot -well  be  over- 
estimated, for  in  its  solution  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions 
is  at  stake :  for  if  safety  to  person  and  property  cannot  be  main- 
tained, a  stronger  form  of  government  becomes  a  necessity. 

In  this  question,  every  citizen  ought  to  be  interested,  for 
unless  protected  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminal.  To  secure  this 
protection,  an  army  of  policemen,  larger  than  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  is  constantly  on  .guard  and  must  be  paid.  In 
addition,  all  the  machinery  of  the  criminal  courts  must  be  main- 
tained ;  penitentiaries  for  an  average  of  100,000  convicts  must  be 
supported  and  in  every  county  there  is  a  jail,  so  that  the  money 
expenditures  alone  counts  into  the  millions  every  year. 

Tn  the  study  of  this  problem,  the  National  Prison  Association 
has  been  at  work  since  its  organization,  with  encouraging  results 
in  many  directions,  but  nevertheless,  crime  continues  on  the 
increase  and  it  is  very  evident  that  unless  the  tide  can  be  turned 
the  decades  of  the  future  are  not  many  before  our  free  institutions 
will  go  glimmering  into  the  dream  of  things  that  were,  and  the 
man  on  horse-back  will  be  a  necessity,  and  will  be  welcomed  as 
a  savior.  The  National  Prison  Association  has  long  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  improvement  of  prisons  alone,  although 
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vastly  important,  will  not  reduce  very  largely  the  rising  tide  of 
crime.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  by  far  the  most  important 
work  in  that  direction  is  to  keep  men  out  of  prison. 

To  do  this,  probation  alone  is  only  a  single  factor,  although 
an  Important  one,  but  there  are  others  far  more  essential.  Here- 
tofore, we  have  been  dealing  with  criminals,  for  most  part,  after 
conviction,  which  is  an  effort  to  purify  a  river  at  its  mouth,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  is  impossible.  Therefore,  we  must  go  to 
the  fountain  heads  of  crime  and  deal  with  the  children  and  youth 
of  our  country.  Already  the  kindergartens  and  industrial 
schools  have  practically  put  an  end  to  criminality  among  their 
graduates. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Hon.  Patrick  Crowley,  Chief  of  Police  of  San  Francisco  for 
eighteen  years,  reports  that  out  of  9,000  boys  and  girls  who  have 
been  traced  from  the  time  they  entered  the  Kindergarten  until  at 
an  age  to  work  for  themselves,  that  not  one  single  one  had  been 
arrested  or  sent  to  jail.  He  told  me  himself,  that  out  of  8,000 
arrests  of  juvenile  offenders  he  found  but  one  graduate  of  a 
kindergarten. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FACTOR. 

Last  and  greatest  of  all,  however,  in  my  judgment,  in  our 
outlook  in  the  future  in  the  reduction  of  crime  is  the  Religious 
Factor. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  presented  this  topic  to  the 
Prison  Congress,  but  I  want  to  put  it  on  record  again  with  added 
emphasis,  that  if  we  are  to  make  any  commanding  progress  in  the 
reformation  of  prisoners,  or  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  in  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  we  must  utilize,  more  fully  than  we  have 
heretofore,  the  religious  element  which  is  inherent  in  the  universal 
heart  of  man. 

You  may  call  it  superstition  if  you  will,  but  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  man,  although  he  may  be  a  mere  animal,  "whose 
little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep,"  and  ends  with  the  grave,  never- 
theless, he  is  the  only  animal  whose  life  is  governed  by  what  he 
believes,  and  who  rises  or  falls  in  accordance  with  his  ideals. 
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Personally.  I  am  a  Christian  of  the  "Apostles  Creed,"  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  argument,  I  do  not  insist  that  Christianity  is 
the  only  religion  worthy  of  attention.  What  I  do  insist  upon,  is, 
that  religion  is  inherent  with  all  men.  By  religion,  I  mean  the 
realization  and  dependence  upon,  and  a  responsibility  to,  an 
invisible  power  outside  of  themselves,  which  says,  thou  shalt  or 
shalt  not,  and  that  to  this  sense  we  must  appeal  more  largely  than 
we  do  in  dealing  with  the  prison  question. 

During  the  generation  now  closing,  through  false  views  of 
science,  material  life  has  been  exaggerated  and  the  spiritual  dis- 
credited, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  serious  injury  of  society, 
as  a  whole,  but  fortunately,  this  phase  of  education  is  passing 
away  and  science  has  become  the  bulwark  of  religion  instead  of 
its  assailant. 

All  the  great  religions  of  the  world  are  now  recognized  as 
essential  parts  of  the  divine  order  in  the  evolution  of  man,  and  that 
Christianity  as  the  highest  of  them  all  has  culminated  in  a  world 
religion  adapted  to  the  universal  needs  of  society.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  religious  sense,  which  science  now  recognizes  and  ignorance 
alone  ignores,  that  we  must  utilize  as  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  regeneration  of  men.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  follows,  as  the 
night  the  day,  that  every  prison  officer,  every  teacher  in  our 
schools,  and  especially  every  editor  of  a  newspaper  ought  to  be 
profoundly  religious,  for  it  is  only  by  the  education  of  our  people 
in  the  verities  of  God  and  the  future,  that  society  at  its  best  can 
be  developed  and  saved,  and  the  divine  right  of  all  men  to  "life, 
lihertv  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  can  be  fully  secured.  Away- 
then  with  the  clamor  of  secular  schools,  which  is  a  device  of  the 
devil,  or  his  equivalent,  for  Godless  schools. 

I  am  not  asking  that  creeds  should  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools,  but  that  ethics,  based  on  religion,  should  be  taught,  which 
is  the  science  of  morals,  or  of  conduct  as  right  or  wrong,  which  all 
cnvls  recognize. 

Does  any  sane  man  object  to  the  teaching  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  If  there  are  such,  I 
have  never  heard  of  them.  Let  us  have  a  text  book,  then,  that  all 
creeds  approve,  from  Zoroaster  to  Christ,  and  from  Christ  to 
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Herbert  Spencer,  for  they  all  teach  the  responsibility  of  man  to  an 
Infinite  Civator.  and  the  responsibility  through  right  living  here, 
of  a  lift-  eternal. 

And  then  with  a  text-book  thus  approved,  let  it  have  the  first 
place  in  every  school  curriculum,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
highest  university.  Here  in  the  south  such  a  policy  ought  to  be 
comparatively  easy  for  you  have  a  more  homogeneous  people  and  a 
more  religious  people  than  we  of  the  north;  in  fact,  a  large 
majority  of  your  people,  both  white  and  black,  acknowledge 
adherence  to  some  form  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Do  I  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  such  a  policy  ?  Nay, 
verily,  it  is  the  only  light  that  can  dispel  the  darkness  that  lies 
along  the  horizon  of  the  future.  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the 
general  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  for  man's  limit  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  is  already  passed,  and  I  am  near  enough  to  the 
infinite  sea  to  hear  the  ripples  on  the  shore,  but  as  sure  as  God 
li\e>.  if  it  is  not  adopted  the  time  must  come,  and  the  cycle  of 
national  life  is  not  far  off  when  the  antiquarians  of  some  nobler 
race -will  philosophize  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  our  present 
civilization. 


GOD  S  ELECT. 

I  trrst  no  one  will  class  me  as  a  pessimist,  for  I  am  surely 
the  opposite  in  a  broader  field  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  When  we 
remember  how  slow  the  process  of  evolution  is,  and  how  many 
eras  of  time  it  has  taken  to  bring  the  earth  to  its  present  develop- 
ment, let  us  be  hopeful  and  not  doubtful,  for  we  know  that  God 
lives  and  that  the  trend  of  humanity  is  upward,  and  not  downward. 
We  may  fail  here,  through  want  of  co-operation  with  the  forces 
of  the  infinite  and  lose  our  own  reward,  but  God's  elect  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  man's  redemption  shall  surely  come. 
As  the  great  globe  swings  in  its  mighty  orbit  around  the  sun,  so. 
and  more  so,  let  us  have  the  faith  to  believe,  that  in  the  greater 
cycles  of  human  destiny,  the  long  and  icy  winter  of  humanity  is 
evolving  into  the  golden  summer  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  address  of  the  President,  WARDEN  HENRY  WOLFER,  of 
Minnesota,  followed. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
MY  IKiX.  HENRY  WOI.FER,  STILLWATER,  MINNESOTA. 

| 

Members  of  the  Prison  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  line  of  human  endeavor  in  which  more 
rapid  advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  century  than  prison 
reform.  We  must  stop  a  moment  and  think  what  has  been 
accomplished.  It  is  only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  that  a 
prison  was  a  sort  of  charnel  house  for  the  morally  dead,  a  tomb 
from  which  there  was  no  resurrection.  You  know  what  the 
prisons  of  England  and  America  were  before  prison  reform  was 
seriously  agitated.  They  were  ante-rooms  of  perdition,  in  which 
men  and  women,  children  and  criminals  steeped  in  vice  were 
herded  together  indiscriminately,  to  live  or  die  as  it  pleased  the 
Almight.  They  were  the  moral  ulcers  of  the  world,  dirty,  pesti- 
lential and  unutterably  degraded.  The  physically  strong  lived  to 
emerge  from  them  and  commit  further  depredations  on  organized 
society,  while  the  physically  unfit  died  in  the  lazarettoes  and  thus 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  hangman.  There  was  no  retrac- 
ing his  steps  for  the  man  who  became  a  criminal  in  those  days. 
(  Mice  caught,  he  had  to  go  on  until  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows.  The  law  pushed  him  down  ;  society  pushed  him  down ; 
he  was  lost. 

Contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  modern  prison,  clean, 
busy,  sanitary  and  well  disciplined.  Contrast  the  treatment  of  the 
discharged  prisoner  of  fifty  years  ago  with  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  discharged  prisoner  to-day,  and  then  remember  that  this 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  men  engaged  as  we  are  in  a 
splendid  work  of  humanity.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
There  are  still  penal  institutions  in  so-called  civilized  countries 
which  are  turning  out  hardened  criminals  by  the  score,  but  we 
have  public  sentiment  with  us  now,  and  it  will  only  be  a  little  while 
before  these  re-actionists  will  be  forced  to  get  into  line. 

The  education  of  public  sentiment  has  been  our  most  difficult 
task.  For  a  long  time  those  who  agitated  prison  reform  were 
looked  upon  by  the  average  man  as  visionary  sentimentalists,  well 
meaning  enough,  perhaps,  but  quite  impracticable.  In  some 
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sections  of  the  country  we  still  have  this  notion  to  combat,  but  on 
tlu-  whole,  our  campaign  lias  been  successful,  and  a  law  indorsed 
by  tlu-  National  I'ris. .n  Association  usually  finds  favor  with  legis- 
lator.-. Tims  our  spluTi-  of  usefulness  is  constantly  broadening. 

Through  our  efforts  to  protect  society  from  the  criminally 
inclined  and  to  protect  the  criminal  from  himself,  we  have  learned 
much  not  only  of  the  most  approved  treatment  of  criminals,  but 
of  crime  itself  in  the  abstract.  Perhaps  a  few  words  on  that 
subject  will  not  l:e  out  of  place. 


CKI.MI-;  AND  I'Vll.  AND  Til  KIR  ORIGIN. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  S.  C..  Smith  in  his  scholarly  paper 
on  "The  Psychology  of  Crime,"  read  before  the  Congress  two 
years  ago,  the  criminal  is  the  anti-social  man.  So  is  the  reformer. 
The  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  motive  that  impels 
them  to  action.  The  obverse  of  the  medal  is  the  enthusiast,  moved 
by  love  for  humanity  to  differ  from  his  fellows;  the  reverse  is  the 
criminal,  impelled  by  hatred  or  selfishness.  And  in  order  to  deal 
intelligently  with  crime,  in  order  to  check  it  in  the  individual  and 
bring  about  a  diminution  of  it  in  the  state  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  Its 
origin.  I  will  therefore  preface  what  I  have  to  say  regarding  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  law,  their  theory  and  their 
operation,  with  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  briefly  expounding 
the  accepted  views  on  it. 

According  to  theologians,  crime  originated  in  an  act  of  willful 
disobedience  to  a  divine  command.  The  theory  implies  a  free  will 
in  man.  I  hit  is  seems  that  the  will  cannot  be  called  strictly  free 
when  hampered  by  commands  of  a  superior  being,  because  such 
commands  would  create  fear  of  punishment  for  disobedience. 
Again,  it  is  impossible  to  concieve  of  such  free  will  as  existing 
outside  of  a  being  highly  intelligent,  and  as  the  supposed  divine 
command  did  not  appeal  to  man's  intelligence — gave  him  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  disobey — we  cannot  logically  assert  that 
his  disobedience  had  in  it  aught  of  crime  or  evil.  However,  as  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  more  than  stating  these  theories,  I  will 
not  take  up  your  time  in  argument. 
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Considered  from  what  may  be  termed  a  moral-philosophical 
point  of  view,  crime  is  decided  lack  of  benevolence  towards  Godj 
our  fellow  creatures  or  ourselves,  and  its  orfgin  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tendency  to  go  to  extremes.  Thus  it  is  right  and  necessary 
for  parents  to  love  their  children ;  but  if  such  love  conflicts  with 
the  rights  of  our  fellow  creatures  then  it  is  changed  from  a 
virtuous  sentiment  to  an  evil  propensity.  Or:  To  love  our 
neighbor  is  commendable ;  but  if  such  love  leads  us  to  lie  for  him 
or  steal  for  him,  or  to  knowingly  and  willfuly  work  upon  ourselves 
irremediable  damages,  then  the  benevolence  toward  our  neighbor 
is  a  source  of  evil  to  us,  because  we  have  not  proper  regard  for  the 
benevolence  due  ourselves. 

From  the  evolutionary  viewpoint,  what  we  call  evil  and  crime 
originated  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Such  traits  of  character 
as  we  condemn  to-day  were  at  one  time  necessary  to  man  in  his 
constant  warfare  gainst  other  organic  beings.  And  as  long-con- 
tinued habits  become  fixed,  more  or  less — and  as  even  when  such 
habits  have  been  partly  overcome  by  external  conditions  and 
internal  adaptations  to  them  there  still  constantly  recur  reversions 
to  the  primitive  type,  the  evolutionist  seems  justified  in  concluding 
that  criminal  tendencies,  inherited  or  otherwise,  may  be  a  result  of 
conditions  that  once  forced  man  to  adapt  himself  to  them  in  order 
to  maintain  his  existence.  Hence  crime  must  always  have  existed, 
but  was  not  always  recognized  as  such.  Instance:  Primitive 
man  regards  redressing  of  wrong  through  private  or  individual 
means  as  a  duty — perhaps  his  most  sacred  duty.  Civilized  man 
regards  the  same  thing  as  a  crime,  because  experience  has  taught 
him  the  ends  of  justice  are  better  served  by  leaving  the  redressing 
of  wrongs  in  the  hands  of  impartial  outside  parties.  Primitive  man 
t'eels  but  little  moral  restraint  and  is  almost  a  stranger  to  moral 
obligations.  He  is  a  plaything  of  conflicting  emotions.  He  loves 
his  children,  yet  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  will  destroy  them,  and  when 
affrighted  he  will  desert  them.  He  murders  his  aged  parents 
because  they  are  a  bother  to  him.  And  such  acts  are  not  con- 
sidered evil  or  abnormal  by  his  savage  brethern,  because  under 
like  circumstances  they  would  act  in  a  like  manner.  To  us  such 
acts  seem  criminal  because  conditions  and  environments  have 
changed  us,  and  we  in  turn  have  changed  the  environments.  The 
men  of  the  thirtieth  century  will  condemn  many  of  our  practices 
which  we  consider  entirely  harmless. 
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In  short,  the  modern  scientist  has  shown  us  that  traits  of 
churui-ter  that  have  become  useless  to  man,  but  are  detrimental, 
are  evil,  possibly  criminal.  The  struggle  for  existence  continually 
fi  n\vs  man  to  adapt  new  methods  to  meet  new  conditions ;  and  as 
he  slowly  changes  from  OIK-  mode  of  existence  into  another,  old 
methods  gradually  take  on  the  appearance  of  evil,  while  new 
metlKxls,  better  suited  to  new  conditions,  are  termed  good.  Hence 
evil  and  crime  are  necessary  concomitants  of  the  law  of  evolution 
or  at  least  of  superorgunic  evolution. 

Tlli-:  IXDl.Ti.K.MIXATE  SENTENCE  AND  PAROLE  LAW. 

Philanthropists,  humanitarians,  theorists  and  practical  prison 
men  are  agreed  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law 
presents  the  most  feasible  method  of  dealing  with  criminals.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  theory  upon  which  this  law 
i-^  bused.  The  National  Prison  Association  has  supported  and 
endorsed  it  for  years,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  person 
in  this  room  is  as  conversant  with  it  as  I  am  myself.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  is  sound.  It 
presupposes  that  the  offender,  although  he  is  for  the  time  being 
opposed  to  society  and  its  laws,  yet  may  be  transformed  into  a 
social  being  if  the  useful  traits  of  character  are  encouraged.  It 
deals  with  the  criminal ;  not  with  the  crime ;  and  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  this  one  need  but  remember  that  life  is  cumulative. 
Xothing  is  isolated  in  this  world.  There  is  a  cause  for  each 
effect.  And  a  large  and  emotional  school  of  so-called  crimi- 
nologists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  accidental  crime.  Accidental  criminals  are  creations  of  fervid 
and  overheated  imaginations.  Of  course,  in  making  this  state- 
ment, I  do  not  use  the  word  "accident"  in  its  broadest  sense. 
I  know  that  certain  acts  are  looked  upon  as  criminal  in  one  country 
which  perhaps  are  not  offensive  in  another  country,  and  that  under 
certain  conditions  a  person  ignorant  of  the  law  might  accidentally 
commit  a  crime ;  but  admitting  that  all  civilized  society  condemns 
certain  acts  as  detrimental  to  its  well-being,  I  assert  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  persons  committing  such  acts  be  termed 
"criminals  of  accident."  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  law, 
being  a  product  of  human  minds,  is  subject  to  human  limitations, 
and  is  necessarily  administered  by  fallible  men.  Consequently 
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we  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  deal  with  persons  who,  through 
force  of  circumstances  or  as  the  result  of  accident,  have  been 
condemned  as  criminals.  But  such  persons  are  not  criminals, 
since  they  neither  acted  with  criminal  intent  nor  were  guilty  of 
criminal  carelessness.  They  are  victims  of  man's  fallibility. 
But  this  is  beside  the  question.  If  an  act  is  a  crime,  it  is  a  crime ; 
if  it  is  an  accident,  it  is  an  accident.  It  cannot  be  both.  If  it  is 
a  crime,  it  is  the  effect  resulting  from  one  or  more  causes  and 
was  inevitable ;  and  according  to  modern  ideas  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  remove  those  causes  so  far  as  it  lies  in  its  power  to 
do  so,  either  by  modifying  the  environment  before  the  commission 
of  the  act,  or  by  striving  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  moral 
nature  of  the  criminal  after  the  crime  has  been  committed.  And 
the  latter  is  what  we  believe  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  will 
do  if  properly  administered. 

But  while  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law  is  based 
on  a  scientific  principle,  and  while  it  has  been  productive  of  much 
good  in  the  past,  and  is  accomplishing  much  to-day,  it  will  not 
do  to  make  a  fetich  of  it  and  look  upon  it  as  a  panacea  of  all 
social  ills  or  the  solution  of  the  eternal  problem  of  crime.  Admir- 
able as  it  is  in  theory,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it  has  to  a 
certain  extent  failed  to  meet  our  expectations  when  put  into 
practice.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law.  It  is  due 
to  the  carelessness  and  inefficiency  of  those  who  are  selected  to 
administer  it. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  may  as  well  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you,  even  if  what  I  must  say  be  disagreeable.  The  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  parole  law  unless  it  is  administered  with  more 
system,  care  and  conservatism  than  has  been  exercised  in  the  past, 
is  destined  to  become  an  object  of  ridicule  for  practical  men. 
A  law  designed  to  reform  criminals  which,  when  put  into 
operation,  serves  to  furnish  desperate  and  dangerous  characters 
with  an  easy  means  of  escaping  the  consequence  of  their  vicious 
lives,  is  not  likely  to  become  popular  with  thinking  people.  And 
to  a  considerable  extent,  this  is  what  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law  is  doing  at  the  present  time.  There  are  far  too  many  parole- 
breakers.  It  is  far  too  easy  for  convicts  to  break  their  paroles 
with  impunity.  In  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  we  have  a  number 
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of  convicts  who  have  violated  tlu-  terms  of  their  paroles  in  other 
states.  and  I  take  il  that  most  of  tlu-  prison  wardens  in  the 
audience  have  the  same  stor\  to  tell. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  hest  results  from  the  indeterminate 
sentenee  and  parole  law.  we  must  perforce  devise  some  plan  by 
means  of  which  we  can  make  ourselves  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  lives,  habits,  associates  and  teni])erament  of  those  in  our 
charge.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  convict  has  hern  a  good  prisoner. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  has  shown  a  disposition  to  obey  the  rules 
and  perform  satisfactory  work  whilst  he  is  in  prison,  lieforc  he 

iiited  a  parole  we  should  know  beyond  peradventure  what  his 

life  has  been.     With  such  knowledge  in  our  possession   we 

can  act  with  our  eyes  open,  and  if  a  parole  be  granted,  can  so 

c  •i:idit:ou   it   that  in  case  it  is  violated  escape  will  be  extremely 

dirtier  It.     There  is  at  present  entirely  too  much  negligence  dis- 

1  in  administering  the  parole  law.     In  some  localities  it  has 

ne  almost  a  farce.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  convicts 
disdain  to  go  through  the  formality  of  complying  with  the  first 
term  of  their  parole,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  prison 
doors  close  behind  them  take  flight  for  parts  unknown.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulty  and  work  involved  in  getting  full  and 
complete,  authentic  and  corroborated  information  regarding  the 
history  of  every  prisoner  committed  to  our  custody,  but  if  the 
law  is  to  be  successful  we  must  do  so. 


What  is  needed  to  prevent  frequent  violations  of  paroles  is 
active  co-operation  between  the  heads  of  penal  institutions  in  the 
various  stat  The  means  at  present  employed  to  supervise 

paroled  prisoners  are  well  enough  so  far  as  they  go,  but  in  many 
state.-  are  insufficient  and  inadequate.  The  prisoner  should  not 
only  be  carefully  watched  and  his  movements  noted,  but  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  well  doing.  The  warden,  or  the 
official  appointed  by  him  to  attend  to  such  matters,  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  prisoner,  encourage  him  to  write  and  tell  his 
troubles  and  plans  and  give  him  good  advice  when  the  opportunity 
offers.  Above  all  things,  the  prisoner  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  will  go  hard  with  him  if  he  breaks  his  parole.  And 
indeed  with  the  means  of  communication  at  our  disposal,  it  should 
be  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  been  measured  and  photographed 
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by  experts  to  escape  identification.     And  that  brings  me  to  the 
Hertillon  system. 

POLITICS  AND  PRISON  MANAGEMENT. 

We  hear  much  nowadays  about  removing  the  judiciary  from 
the  realm  of  politics,  and  I  believe  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  it  should  be  removed.  As  the  prison,  in  a  way,  supplements 
the  bench,  it  would  seem  a  necessary  corallary  that  if  one  is 
removed  the  other  should  be  also.  However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  politics  and  the  best  prison  manage- 
ment are  as  antagonistic  as  oil  and  water.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  examine  the  records  of  such  institutions  as  are  reserved  as 
plums  for  zealous  party  workers  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  oplitical  arena  he  is  not  qualified  to  make 
a  good  prison  official.  If  he  knows  the  business,  if  he  has  had 
experience  in  it,  if  he  is  just  and  conservative,  in  short  if  he  is 
capable  and  efficient,  and  if  the  incumbent  is  lacking  in  these 
qualifications,  he  should  by  all  means  receive  the  appointment. 
But  to  appoint  a  warden,  deputy  warden  or  even  a  subordinate 
official  simply  because  he  has  been  an  active  worker  during  the 
doubtful  moments  of  a  political  campaign,  while  it  may  be  a 
friendly  act,  is  detrimental  to  4;he  best  interests  of  society.  I  even 
question  if  it  is  good  politics,  for  there  is  nothing  the  opposition 
relishes  more  than  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  party  in  power 
with  the  weapon  furnished  by  a  misgoverned  state  institution. 
And  incompetent  men  are  sure  to  be  poor  managers.  The  prison 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics.  If  it  is  properly 
managed  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  an  issue  of  the  campaign,  and 
its  management  must  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
state,  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power. 

The  most  perfect  system  ever  devised  will  fail  if  the  person 
rhosen  to  administer  it  is  incompetent.  As  Dr.  Wines  said  at  our 
last  Congress :  "Reformation  is  not  accomplished  by  any  par- 
ticular system.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  individual  influence  of 
tin  persons  in  charge  of  the  prison.  The  right  man  under  any 
system  will  reform  a  certain  per  cent.  The  wrong  man  under  any 
system  will  make  a  failure.  We  make  too  much  of  the  system 
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and  too  little  of  the  man  in  our  consideration  of  the  prison 
question."  This  is  equally  true  of  the  business  management  of  the 
institution.  Xo  system  can  prevent  mismanagement  if  the 
manager  is  incompetent. 

According  to  my  notion,  there  is  no  room  for  the  theorist, 
the  hobbyist  or  the  quasi-sentimental  student  of  criminology  in 
the  government  of  a  prison.  It  is  a  business  proposition  and 
demands  practical  men.  The  warden  or  superintendent  in  par- 
ticular should  be  conversant  with  every  detail  of  prison  affairs. 
He  should  be  one  who  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
worked  his  way  up  through  superior  ability.  A  warden  or 
higher  official  who  has  to  rely  on  some  one  else  to  tell  him  how 
the  institution  should  be  conducted  is  as  certain  to  fail  as  he  would 
be  if  he  undertook  the  superintendency  of  a  factory  under  like 
circumstances.  If  his  subordinates  are  able  men  he  may  present 
the  appearance  of  being  the  head  of  the  institution,  but  his  value 
is  of  the  negative  quality.  If  he  gets  along  without  trouble  it  is 
not  because  he  accomplished  anything,  but  because  nothing 
untoward  occured  during  his  term  of  office. 

In  short,  a  prison  official  should  first  of  all  be  interested  in 
his  work ;  then  he  should  know  his  business  in  its  most  minute 
details,  and  finally  he  should  believe  firmly  in  himself  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

SCIENTIFIC  PENOLOGY. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  so-called  "science"  of  penology.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  on  this  subject  of  late,  particularly  in 
the  newspapers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  frank  expression  of 
opinion  would  be  timely.  I  do  not  believe  penology  can  be 
reduced  to  a  science.  It  is  hampered  with  too  many  if  s  and  but's 
and  how's.  To  treat  all  criminals  alike  in  every  respect,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  in  view  what  is  best  for  the  individual  criminal, 
and  for  society,  would  lead  to  results  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  penology  should  be  the  protection  of  society 
and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  And  the  treatment  that  will 
be  conducive  to  the  reformation  of  one  criminal,  may  prove 
altogether  abortive  when  applied  to  another  criminal.  Even  in  the 
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maintenance  of  discipline  criminals  of  different  temperament 
require  different  treatment.  A  criminal  is  a  being  who  has  not 
conducted  himself  according  to  justice ;  and  in  order  to  make  him 
see  the  error  of  his  ways  he  must  in  all  things  be  dealt  with 
strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  justice.  If  this  will  not  cure 
his  moral  infirmities  his  case  is  hopeless.  But  the  rules  of  justice 
are  not  inflexible.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison. 
We  all  agree  that  the  actions  of  a  boy  and  a  man  cannot  be  judged 
alike.  And  there  is  as  much  difference  between  criminals — 
mentally  and  morally — as  there  is  between  a  mere  child  and  an 
adult.  To  say  then  that  persons  who  have  committed  a  certain 
crime  should  be  subjected  to  a  certain  rigid  treatment,  seems 
absurd,  because  it  takes  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  individ- 
uality of  the  criminal. 

As  the  careful  physician  makes  inquiry  concerning  his 
patient's  physicial  condition,  and  minutely  examines  the  part  or 
parts  affected  by  disease,  and  then  selects  the  drugs  which  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment  will  best  suit  the  ascertained  conditions;  so 
the  penologist  before  he  begins  a  certain  mode  of  treatment, 
should  first  make  reasonably  sure  that  such  mode  of  treatment 
will  produce  the  desired  effect.  But  he  is  greatly  handicapped. 
Before  he  has  had  time  to  study  his  ward  thoroughly ;  or  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
criminal's  moral  infirmity,  in  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
under  the  time  sentence,  the  criminal's  sentence  will  have  expired 
and  he  is  turned  loose,  it  may  be  unchanged,  unrepentant,  or 
possibly  hardened  and  more  set  in  his  evil  ways.  And  while  it 
is  true  that  the  general  treatment  of  criminals  in  our  time  is  a 
tremendous  improvement  on  the  treatment  accorded  criminals  in 
times  past,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  penology  will  ever  be  put 
on  such  a  basis  as  will  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  a  science. 

Admitting  that  the  best  way  to  reform  a  criminal  is  to  set 
him  a  good  example,  it  is  still  a  mooted  question  how  such  an 
example  can  best  be  made  in  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  the 
criminal. 

We  have  rooted  up  some  of  the  prejudices  that  formerly 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  public  against  the  man  who  had  trans- 
gressed ;  we  have  also  been  successful  to  a  certain  extent  in 
arousing  the  interest  the  public  should  feel  toward  both  the 
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transgressor  and  the  penologi>t.  hut  much  remains  to  he  done. 
The  one  thins;  the  people  fail  to  understand  is  that  the  penologist 
cannot  take  a  man  and  mold  him  anew,  and  in  a  form  more  in 
accordance  \\ith  the  accepted  notions  of  ethics.  And,  as  he  fore 
hinted,  even  if  the  penologist  adopts  a  certain  mode  of  treatment, 
and  finds  that  it  produces  the  desired  effect  in  certain  cases,  it  is 
an  estahlished  fact  that  the  same  treatment  when  applied  to  other, 
though  similar  cases,  is  likely  to  he  unproductive  of  good  results. 
To  speak,  therefore,  of  penology  as  a  science  is  a  pervi T-i»n  of 
terms.  Science  should  have  as  a  foundation  certain  fundamental 
truths,  or  well  estahlished  facts  ;  which  truths  and  facts  arc  almost 
altogether,  if  n<>t  wholly  wanting  in  penologv . 

As  to  the  classification  of  criminals,  it  need  only  he-  pointed 
out  that  the  criminal  tendencies  are  not  stationary,  but  either 
progressive  or  retrogressive.  The  man  whom  we  class  with  a 
certain  group  of  criminals  to-day  may  he  eligible  for  a  higher  group 
to-morrow;  while  others,  through  the  medium  of  environment 
or  increased  knowledge,  acquire  sufficient  moral  stamina  t<>  over- 
come certain  criminal  tendencies  which  dominated  them  yet  lack 
the  power  to  resist  all  the  temptations  that  provoke  to  crime. 
Penology  can  boast  of  no  certain  set  and  fast  rules  in  any  of  its 
three  subordinate  divisions:  The  classification  of  criminals:  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

LYNCHING. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  abroad  in  the  land  which  has 
grown  to  such  magnitude  as  to  concern  every  thinking  person  in 
the  country.  It  has  manifested  itself  in  lynchings.  In  the  past 
twenty  and  one-half  years  2,941  persons  have  been  lynched  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  statistics  •  compiled  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  These  lynchings  have  not  been  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular section,  nor  have  they  been  the  result  of  any  particular 
crime.  Men  have  been  lynched  for  such  offenses  as  theft,  threats, 
passing  counterfeit  money,  slapping  a  child,  miscegenation,  giving 
evidence,  elopement,  refusing  to  give  evidence,  violation  of  contract 
and  even  on  account  of  unpopularity  and  suspected  robbery. 
Lynchings  have  occurred  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  until  the  commission  of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  horror 
thev  created  verv  little  comment. 
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\Ye  cannot  look  with  indifference  on  the  widespread  moral 
obliqueness  indicated  by  mob  rule.  I  need  not  say  it  is  inexcusable. 
The  excuse  that  justice  is  slow  and  uncertain  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  would  it  be 
difficult  to  select  a  jury  to  adequately  punish  those  who  now  fall 
victims  to  mob  rule ;  and  furthermore,  it  is  inexcusable  because  it 
exerts  no  restraining-  influence  on  the  criminally  inclined.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  violence  begets  violence  and  that  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  propagates  itself. 

We  need  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  matter,  to  discover  if 
possible  why  our  country  has  been  subjected  to  this  conflagration 
of  mob  rule  within  the  past  two  decades.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  latest  book,  has  offered  two  possible  explanations  of  the 
cause,  not  of  lynchings,  to  be  sure,  but  of  general  lawlessness. 
He  discusses  the  revival  of  the  military  spirit  at  the  expense  of 
the  civic  ideal  (rebarbarization,  he  terms  it),  and  shows  that  it 
is.  after  a  fashion,  a  reversal  to  type;  and  also  comments  at  some 
length  on  the  dangers  attendant  upon  education  when  it  is  in 
advance  of  moralization,  showing  that  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
make  people  unwholesomely  discontented  and  unscrupulous. 
Other  eminent  thinkers  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  lynching 
wholly  to  race  prejudice!  But  as  whites  are- lynched  as  well  as 
negroes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  this  hypothesis  would 
seem  faulty.  All  these  things  may  be  factors  in  urging  violent 
and  unscrupulous  men  to  deeds  of  lawlessness  ;  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  solve  the  question.  I  have  introduced  it  merely 
because  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  too  extensively 
agitated  and  because  it  seems  to  me  that  honest  and  patriotic  men 
and  women  cannot  express  their  unqualified  disapproval  of  it  too 
often  or  in  too  forceful  language. 

Lynching  is  frequently  condoned  on  the  ground  that  the 
better  class  of  citizens  compose  the  mobs  that  perpetrate  the 
outrages.  Even  if  this  assertion  were  true,  I  cannot  see  how  it 
could  be  accepted  in  extenuation  of  the  crime ;  but  there  never  was 
anything  less  proved  or  less  probable.  Some  of  this  audeince  may 
have  witnessed  a  lynching.  If  there  are  any  present  who  have,  I 
ask  them  to  cast  their  mind's  eye  back  to  the  scene  and  endeavor 
to  recall  how  many  responsible  citizens  there  were  in  the  mob. 
1  venture  to  say  they  will  not  remember  a  single  one.  No,  mobs 
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arc  not  composed  of  our  "best  eiti/ens."  whatever  some  of  the 
newspapers  may  say  to  the  contrary.  They  are  composed  of  the 
discontented  and  ill-governed  members  of  the  community.  In  short 
the  men  who  assemble  to  sate  their  thirst  for  blood  by  burning  or 
hanging  a  fellow  creature  are  the  same  men  who  go  to  make  up 
our  criminal  classes. 

1  will  not  insult  your  intelligence  1>\  saying  that  mob  rule  is 
anarchy.  \Ye  are  civilized  people  and  know  that  while  government 
exists  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals 
who  usurp  its  functions. 

Judge  Brewer  spoke  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  when  he 
said  that  lynching  is  murder.  It  was  a  wholesome  truth  and 
seems  to  have  refreshed  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  as  a  cold 
douche  refreshes  the  body.  And  I  assert  that  every  person  who 
makes  one  of  a  lynching  mob  should  be  treated  as  a  murderer. 
I  do  not  say  that  when  they  are  so  treated  lynching  will  cease ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  knowledge  that  swift  and  sure  justice 
will  follow  the  commission  of  a  crime  has  a  salutary  effect  on 
all  lawbreakers. 

We  are  proud  of  our  country  and  its  constitution ;  we  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  it;  but  while  we  tolerate  mob  rule  in  any 
form,  we  deny  to  the  meanest  individual  the  protection  of  the 
law.  we  still  have  something  to  be  ashamed  of  in  our  nation. 
The  great  man  (and  as  nations  are  composed  of  individuals,  the 
great  nation),  subdues  his  passions,  respects  the  laws  and  concedes 
to  others  without  distinction,  the  rights  and  privileges  he  demand? 
himself.  We  are  proud  of  our  intelligence  and  of  our  learning ; 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  "a  high  intellectual  development, 
without  a  corresponding  growth  of  morality,  is  a  curse  to  man- 
kind." 

Adjourned  at  10  P.  M.  to  a  reception  in  the  Gait  House  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Reception  Committee  which  was  a  very  enjoyable 
occasion. 


SUNDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  before  the  Association  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  pastor,  REV.  NEANDER 
M.  WOOD,  D.  D. 

THE   MINISTRY   OF   COMPASSION 

OR 
WHAT   TO   DO    WITH    OUR    PRISONERS. 

BY    REV.    NEANDER   M.    WOOD,    OF   LOUISVILLE,    KENTUCKY. 

Text:  Hebrews  5:  1-2.  "For  every  high  priest  taken  from 
among  men  is  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that 
lie  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins ;  who  can  have  com- 
passion on  the  ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way; 
for  that  he  himself  also  is  compassed  with  informity." 

The  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  redeeming 
work  for  wretched  and  guilty  mortals  is*  the  main  theme  of  this 
portion  of  God's  Holy  Word.  His  work  had  in  view  a  fallen 
race — a  race  of  convicts ;  for  we  are,  without  a  single  exception, 
under  condemnation  for  our  sins — not  for  some  one  or  two  notable 
sins,  but  for  sins  which  are  as  numberless  as  the  sands  upon  the 
seashore.  We  have  all  sinned  and  we  have  all  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  nothing  but  the  infinite  grace  and  power  of  the 
Almighty  can  save  us  from  everlasting  imprisonment  in  hell. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  respect  to  hardened  criminals,  and  to  those 
whom  we  designate  as  the  abandoned  classes  of  society;  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  respectable,  aimable  and  decent  people,  fine 
ladies  and  all.  Being,  as  the  Bible  expressly  declares,  born  in  sin, 
we  are  condemned  already — we  are  all,  in  effect,  confined  now  in 
;\  pl-ice  of  detention,  awaiting  the  final  decisions  of  the  last  Great 
Day,  and  we  must  all  be  banished  from  the  presence  of  God,  and 
shut  up  in  the  prison  house  of  everlasting  despair  except  our  sins 
shall  be  somehow  atoned  for,  and  our  minds  be  enlightened,  and 
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our  hearts  softened,  and  our  wills  subdued,  so  that  we  shall  be 
persuaded  and  enabled  to  exercise  repentance  towards  ( i<  »d  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  can  do  us  no  harm,  there- 
fore, and  it  may  help  to  take  some  of  the  conceit  and  self-Com- 
placency out  of  us.  if  for  the  occasion,  at  least,  we  shall  just 
consider  ourselves  a  company  of  convicts,  sorely  needing  the 
eompa»ionate  and  powerful  interposition  of  the  Great  High 
I 'nest  for  sinners,  who  alone  has  free  access  to  God  and  influence 
with  him. 

The  functions  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest — who  was  a  type  of 
Christ — were  two  fold;  first  of  all,  it  was  his  business  to  offer  up 
bloody  sacrifices  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people; 
and  secondly,  to  make  intercession  with  God  in  their  behalf, 
pleading  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  offered  up,  and  asking 
God  to  accept  the  persons  and  services  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented. And  of  necessity  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications 
of  the  priest  was  to  have  a  tender  compassion  for  both  the  ignorant 
and  the  erring,  especially  as  he  himself  was  compassed  with 
infirmity.  In  the  previous  chapter  the  sacred  writer  had  just 
told  how  Christ  possessed  this  pre-eminent  qualification,  saying : 
"For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are.  yet  without  sin."  Jesus  was  made  like  unto  his  brethern  ; 
lie.  like  them,  was  sorely  afflicted  and  tempted;  He,  too,  was 
hampered  with  every  innocent  infirmity.  He  knew  what  poor 
human  nature  was,  and  he  well  understood  how  fearful  is  the  strain 
put  upon  imperfect  and  fallen  beings  like  ourselves  in  the  face  of 
sore  temptations.  And  it  was  because  He  did  know  all  this  that 
he  could  sympathize  with  the  guilty  and  the  unfortunate,  and 
stood  ready  to  do  anything  and  everything,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  God,  to  rescue  ruined  men  and  give  them  a  place 
of  honor  and  blessedness  in  His  Father's  family  in  heaven. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  for  us  to  see  that  God  in  instituting  the 
priesthood  of  His  dear  Son,  our  Lord,  and  in  sending  Him  into 
this  fallen  world  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  His  Grace,  emphasized, 
for  all  coming  ages,  to  men  and  angels  and  demons  alike,  these 
two  great  truths,  namely ;  first,  that  He  hates  sin  with  such 
undying  hatred  that  He  cannot  possibly  forgive  the  sins  of  any 
being  except  an  adequate  atonement  be  made  for  sin  ;  and  secondly. 
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that  He  has  such  on  unutterable  love  and  compassion  for  lost 
sinners  that  He  is  waiting  to  see  His  own  beloved  Son  endure  the 
agonies  of  the  cross  so  as  to  win  for  them  a  complete  salvation. 
And  herein  we  see  that  "mercy  and  truth  are  met  together  and 
that  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other."  There  is 
here  no  maudlin  show  of  weakness,  no  lowering  of  the  demands 
of  justice,  and  yet  the  grandest  exhibition  of  tender  compassion 
ever  witnessed  in  the  universe.  The  God  who  is  awfully  just, 
and  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  is  seen  to  be  abundant 
in  compassion  and  anxious  to  save  the  last. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  time  alloted  me  on  this 
occasion  with  a  discourse  upon  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  grand 
and  inspiring  as  that  theme  is,  but  only  to  present  a  single  feature 
of  it  as  forming  a  suitable  basis  for  what  I  purpose  to  say  con- 
cerning the  punishment  of  offenders  by  the  state.  I  believe  that 
the  tender  compassion  which  our  Saviour  feels  towards  all  sinners 
of  every  grade  and  class  is  the  prototype  of  what  ours  should  be. 
Be  it  noted  that  Jesus  was  tender  and  forbearing  not  alone  to  the 
sinners  who  repented,  but  to  those  still  going  on  in  sin.  He  not 
only  could  never  be  unjust  to  any  creature  but  he  could  not  be 
unkind.  One  of  his  sweet  methods  of  preparing  the  hardened 
sinner  for  turning  from  his  evil  ways  was  to  deal  charitably  with 
him,  and  shower  upon  him  the  rich  blessings  of  His  love.  My 
chief  aim  to-day  is  to  incite  ourselves  to  become  priests  as  much 
like  Him  as  may  be  possible  and  to  exercise  the  ministry  of  com- 
passion. Surely  He  hath  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
in  His  steps  and  He  wants  us  to  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant 
and  erring  among  our  fellowmen.  The  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  now  confined  in  the  various 
prisons  of  our  land  surely  have  a  claim  upon  our  pity  and  our 
intelligent  consideration.  May  every  one  of  us  be  touched,  as 
was  Christ,  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  remembering  that 
we,  like  them,  are  compassed  with  infirmity. 

I  do  not  forget  that  in  the  audience  which  it  is  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  address  on  this  occasion,  there  are  present  many  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United 
States,  now  holding  its  annual  Congress  in  our  midst.  These 
gentlemen  are  experts  in  respect  to  all  the  details  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  to  those  reforms  which  are  needful  in  order  to  bring 
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that  discipline  in  all  our  cities  and  states  up  to  a  basis  worthy 
of  a  civilized  and  Christian  people.  I  might  very  appropriately 
sit  at  their  feet  as  a  learner.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  here  present  are  quite  unfamliiar  with  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  Prison  Association,  and  it  is  therefore 
proper  that  I  should  bear  this  class  constantly  in  mind  in  what 
I  shall  now  have  to  say. 

Our  text  invites  us  to  consider  the  Ministry  of  Compassion 
towards  all  of  our  suffering  and  sinning  fellowmen — a  ministry 
which  all  of  us  ought  to  exercise,  as  God  gives  us  ability,  in 
imitation  of  the  loving  Christ.  It  shall  be  my  business  at  this 
time,  however,  to  consider  this  phase  of  Christian  beneficence  in 
connection  with  a  simple  class,  to-wit :  The  tens  of  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  youths  who  are  or  may  yet  be  confined  in  the 
various  prisons  of  our  country. 

First,  I  want,  if  possible,  to  have  us  all  get  a  clear  and  just 
view  of  the  legitimate  ends  of  punishment— why  does  the  civil 
government  confine  wrong-doers  in  prison?  This  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance,  for  no  prison  discipline  can  ever  be  either  just 
or  salutary  where  those  who  are  charged  with  its  administration 
have  erroneous  and  confused  notions  in  regard  to  the  real  ends 
we  ought  to  seek  to  attain  by  shutting  men  up  in  jail. 

(a)  Hardly  anyone,  I  presume,  will  dispute  the  proposition 
that  the  reformation  and  real  welfare  of  the  prisoner  himself  is 
one  main  end  of  his  imprisonment.  That  is  very  far  from  being 
the  only  end  in  view,  but  it  certainly  is  one  end,  and  a  most 
important  one,  for  all  concerned.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  ever  gives  this  subject  a  thought — 
not  one  in  a  thousand  has  ever  exerted  himself  in  order  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  occupants  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  persistent  and  self-denying  efforts  of  men  like 
John  Howard  (1726-1790)  and  of  women  like  Elizabeth  Fry 
(1780-1845),  in  arousing  the  conscience  of  Great  Britain  and 
Continental  Europe,  the  prisons  of  christiandom  would  probably 
have  remained  to  our  times  a  dark  and  damning  blot  upon  civil- 
ization. And  were  it  not  for  the  noble  endeavors  of  bodies  like 
the  Prison  Association,  now  honoring  our  community  with  its 
presence,  we  would  probably  lapse  into  the  same  horrible  con- 
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ditions  as  to  the  management  of  prisons  which  obtained  150  years 
ago,  and  which  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 

Punishment,  speaking  exactly,  is  pain  inflicted  to  satisfy 
justice  and  honor  the  violated  law.  Chastisement  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pain  inflicted  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer.  In  most 
cases  of  incarceration  of  men  in  prison,  chastisement  quite  as 
much  as  punishment  should  be  the  end  in  view.  One  principal 
aim  should  be,  while  rebuking  the  offender's  crime,  to  humble 
him  and  so  help  him  back  to  a  decent  and  honorable  career.  Now 
when  this  view  of  the  subject  once  takes  full  possession  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  lawmakers,  and  the  people  generally, 
nearly  all  the  prisons  in  the  land  will  undergo  a  radical  trans- 
formation. Be  it  carefully  noted,  however,  that  there  is  no 
countenance  in  this  view  for  the  maudlin  sentiment  which  sends 
lovely  boquets  of  roses  and  carnations  to  condemned  murderers, 
and  which,  if  encouraged,  would  in  time  make  prison  life  so 
attractive  that  many  an  indolent  rascal  would  find  going  to  jail 
more  inviting  than  staying  in  the  home  he  is  too  trifling  to  render 
comfortable.  The  Prison  Association,  as  I  understand,  aims  at  no 
such  foolish  and  demoralizing  objects  as  these.  It  proposes  to 
fulfill  a  ministry  of  compassion  and  helpfulness  which  benefits  the 
wrong-doer,  but  without  minimizing  his  real  guilt  or  ignoring  the 
wrong  he  has  committed  against  his  Maker,  his  fellowmen  and 
his  own  soul. 

This  Association  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  all  human  tribunals  is  at  least  defective,  and 
in  many  cases  wholly  at  fault.  Now  and  then  a  man  goes  to  the 
state  prison  who  is  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged,  and  very  frequently  the  sentence  inflicted  is  need- 
lessly severe.  Then  vicious  early  training,  lack  of  a  decent 
home-life  in  childhood,  defective  intelligence  and  education 
exposure  to  some  temptation,  and  the  inexperience  of  youth — 
these  and  many  other  mitigating  considerations  may  attach  to  a 
multitude  of  cases.  The  result  is  that  no  good  man  can  look  in 
upon  a  large  company  of  convicts  in  one  of  our  prisons  without 
the  feeling  that  he  is  called  to  a  charitable  judgment  of  human 
frailty  and  sin,  and  especially  that  whatever  can  safely  and  wisely 
be  done  to  prevent  needless  degredation  and  hardship  should  be 
done.  And,  above  all,  he  must  feel  that  if  there  are  any  means 
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we  can  resort  to  for  softening  the  hearts  of  those  rniiu •<!  men  and 
winning  them  to  a  better  life,  we  ourselves  are  criminals  before 
God  if  we  do  not  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  The  separation  of 
men  from  women  in  all  jails  ;  the  ample  encouragement  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  purity  of  conduct ;  the  complete  saparation  of 
inexperienced  youths  from  hardened  and  mature  criminals ;  the 
introduction  of  systems  of  reward  for  examplary  behavior ;  the 
affording  of  opportunity  for  at  least  a  plain  education  to  the 
illiterate,  and  above  all  else,  the  kindly  ministrations  of  Christian 
men  and  women  who  can  bring  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  the 
blessed  Gospel  to  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  them — these  are 
some  of  the  instrumentalities  we  are  called  to  employ  with  the 
view  of  reforming  and  saving  prisoners.  God  has  abundantly 
blessed  such  efforts  in  the  past,  and  we  who  prefer  to  be  the 
followers  of  the  loving  Jesus  are  called  to  aid  in  this  good  work 
and  so  to  vindicate  our  title  to  the  holy  name  we  bear.  No  system 
of  prison  management  deserves  to  be  called  enlightened  or  humane 
which  does  not  aim  at  the  good — temporal  and  eternal — of  the 
prisoner  and  which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  send  out  the  convict  into 
society  a  better  man,  better  in  tody,  in  mind,  in  morals  and  in 
heart,  than  he  was  the  day  he  entered  his  cell  to  begin  serving 
out  his  sentence. 

(b)  The  second  end  of  punishment  I  shall  mention  is  one 
which,  I  doubt  not,  every  person  here  will  accept  as  legitimate  and 
proper,  and  that  is,  the  protection  of  society.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  one  upon  which  some  people  would  lay  any  stress  at  all.  We 
may  all  confess  that  imprisonment,  and  even  hanging,  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  decidedly  deterrent  effect  on  certain  classes  of 
criminals;  and  yet  all  agree  that  crimes  of  every  class  would 
become  unspeakably  more  numerous  and  dastardly  than  now  they 
are  if  jails  and  jibbets  were  abolished.  The  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate is  intended  of  God  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  wielded  justly,  without  fear  or  favor,  bad  men  will  stand  in 
awe  of  its  strokes,  and  shrink  from  committing  crime.  It  is 
not  a  complete  preventive,  as.  alas,  our  criminal  courts  daily 
testify ;  partly  because  human  passion  can  never  be  entirely  held 
in  check  by  the  fear  of  human  retribution  and  partly  because  of 
the  frequent  failures  of  justice  in  our  courts.  Nevertheless,  society 
would  soon  be  dissolved  did  not  crime  receive  punishment,  and  to 
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the  end  of  the  world,  nay,  to  all  eternity,  the  wrong-doer  will 
be  punished  in  order  to  protect  the  law  abiding  and  the  innocent. 
In  our  efforts,  therefore,  to  bless  and  save  the  prisoner,  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  our  kindly  feelings  so  far  to  override  our  judg- 
ment as  to  cause  us  to  forget  the  public  whose  rights  that  prisoner 
has  already  trodden  under  his  feet,  and  whose  peace  and  welfare 
he  would  probably  invade  again,  unless  he  were  taught  by  better 
experience  that  wrong-doing  reaps  a  dreadful  harvest  and  is  the 
most  unprofitable  business  a  man  can  follow. 

(c)  I  come  now  to  mention  a  third  end  of  all  true  punish- 
ment which  some  persons  here  may  possibly  have  never  considered 
carefully,  if  at  all,  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  justice — the 
vindication  of  violated  law.  The  full  force  and  importance  of 
this  reason  for  vesting  punishment  upon  wrong-doers  does  not 
become  clearly  manifest  to  the  casual  observer  in  every  sentence 
against  crime;  and  yet  it  really  underlies  all  just  inflictions  of 
suffering  on  wrong-doers  by  the  civil  magistrate.  We  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  an}'  wrong  act  of  a  man  which 
does  not  deserve  rebuke  in  part  as  a  vindication  of  justice  cannot 
righteously  be  visited  with  pain  and  loss  merely  because  the 
magistrate  conceives  that  such  inflictions  would  benefit  the  general 
public.  To  do  so  without  his  consent  would  be  an  outrage ;  to 
do  so  with  his  consent  would  take  him  wholly  out  of  the  category 
of  criminals,  and  transform  him  into  a  martyr.  If  a  man  right- 
eously merits  punishment  for  wrong-doing  he  ought  to  suffer  no 
matter  whether  his  suffering  benefits  him  and  society  or  not. 
When  we  witness  a  dastardly  and  inexcusable  crime,  as,  for 
instance,  the  unprovoked  murder  of  a  helpless  child,  we  instinc- 
tively declare  that  the  murderer  ought  to  be  punished.  We  do 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  his  being  imprisoned  and  hanged  is 
going  to  reform  him,  or  will  prevent  other  men  from  like  crimes — 
the  human  conscience  which  God  gave  us,  and  which  speaks  for 
God  in  the  soul,  cries  out  for  adequate  punishment.  And  even 
if  we  could  be  certainly  assured  that  putting  him  in  prison  would 
have  no  good  effect  on  him  whatever,  and  that  his  death  would 
not  deter  any  other  murderer,  we  would  still  feel  that  justice 
demanded  his  punishment,  and  if  he,  by  any  quibble  of  lawyers, 
went  free,  we  would  say  the  gallows  was  cheated  and  justice 
outraged. 
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It  is  because  all  this  is  eternally  true  that  we  dare  not,  in  our 
efforts  to  reform  ami  save  the  convict,  forget  that  he  might  to 
suffer  a  just  and  reasonable  sentence  for  his  crime.  This  con- 
sideration, if  given  its  due  and  proper  force,  will  save  us  from 
foolish  sentiment  about  the  punishment  of  criminals,  and  cause 
us  to  maintain  a  proper  regard  for  justice  and  truth.  God 
himself  hates  sin  and  cruelty  and  every*  kind  of  wickedness,  not 
merely  because  it  injures  the  offender,  or  damages  society,  but 
mainly  because  it  is  in  itself  hateful  and  vile,  and  he  visits  his 
wrath  upon  it  accordingly.  This  same  abhorrence  of  evil  He 
implants  in  the  human  soul.  He  raises  up  civil  magistrates,  and 
calls  them  His  ministers,  whose  business  it  is  to  punish  the 
guilty  as  they  really  deserve.  But  if  we  think  only  of  the 
supposed  welfare  of  the  offender  and  society,  to  the  exclusion  of 
justice,  we  distort  our  own  moral  vision,  confound  some  of  the 
most  vital  moral  distinctions,  make  one  of  the  attributes  of  God 
subordinate  to  the  comfort  of  the  creature,  and  pave  the  way  for 
such  deterioration  of  human  character  as  must  ultimately  bring 
disaster  to  the  souls  of  men.  We  confer  no  real  kindness  upon  the 
criminal  to  wink  at  his  crimes.  Our  duty  lies  in  letting  him 
see  his  sin  in  all  its  moral  ugliness,  whilst  seeking  to  reclaim 
him  and  bring  him  back  to  a  life  of  holiness  and  truth. 

Second,  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  an  intensely  practical 
aspect  of  our  subject,  and  that  is  the  prevention  of  the  crimes 
which  bring  men  to  prison.  That  commonplace  old  adage,  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  ever  was  in  the  past.  Whilst  we  are  deeply  concerned  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  criminals  after  they  have  sinned,  we  should 
be  most  anxious  to  know  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  stop 
making  criminals.  If  we  could  prevent  men  becoming  criminals, 
we  should  stand  in  no  need  of  prison  reform ;  nay,  we  should  no 
longer  have  any  prisons. 

(a)  And,  first  of  all,  much  as  I  regret  to  say  it,  truth 
compels  me  to  disclose  that  the  most  gigantic  manufacturer  of 
criminals  is  the  state,  that  every  body  politic  whose  business  it 
is  to  prevent  and  punish  crime.  The  state  probably  makes  more 
criminals  than  it  punishes  and  those  it  punishes  are  largely  of  its 
own  making.  Hence  the  prevention  of  crime  must  in  a  large 
measure  be  affected  by  the  state.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
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various  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  officials  of  the  land, 
whether  national,  state  or  municipal,  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  prevalence  of  crime,  partly  because  of  what  they  actually  do, 
and  partly  because  of  what  they  simply  permit  to  be  done 
unhindered.  The  prevalence  of  the  crimes  which  fill  our  prisons 
with  wrong-doers  has  its  causes  and  these  causes  we  can  discover, 
and  as  far  as  may  be.  they  should  be  put  an  end  to.  I  am  confident 
that  if  we  could  summon  before  us  all  the  jailors,  policemen  and 
prison  wardens  of  America  to-day,  and  ask  them  to  name  the  two 
most  gigantic  causes  of  criminal  acts  on  the  part  of  our  citizens, 
nearly  every  one  of  them  would  answer  liquor  and  ignorance  of 
any  useful  trade.  The  men  who  drink,  and  the  men  who  have  no 
trade  are  the  men  who  crowd  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  every- 
where. I  have  the  report  of  the  Rev.  John  Lytle,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  last  year,  on  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  of  the  488  prisoners  confined  therein  during 
1902,  only  eighty-seven  were,  even  on  their  own  statements,  total 
abstainers  from  liquor.  That  is  to  say  401  were  drinkers  and 
eighty-seven  were  not.  The  prisoners  gave  their  own  account  of 
their  habits,  and  as  would  be  natural  to  expect,  the  showing  made 
is  apt  to  be  far  more  favorable  than  the  facts  would  warrant. 
By  their  confessions  204  were  "moderate  drinkers,"  seventeen  got 
drunk  occasionally  and  180  were  habitually  intemperate.  A  Judge 
Quinn,  of  Fairbault,  Minnesota,  declared  recently  that  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  were  directly  due  to 
drink.  His  statement  was  challenged  by  someone,  and  the  records 
of  his  court  for  five  years  were  carefully  examined.  The  result 
Ehov.-L' !  that  of  all  persons  sentenced  by  him  in  the  Seventeenth 
Minnesota  District  for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  only  one  whose 
offence  could  not  be  traced  to  intoxication  was  a  boy  who  had  set 
fire  to  a  school  house,  and  that  boy  was  the  son  of  an  habitual 
drinker.  When  we  come  to  investigate  the  effect  upon  the  habits 
of  men  produced  by  ignorance  of  any  useful  trade  the  showing 
is  as  bad  as  that  made  by  the  drink  habit.  In  the  same  institution 
just  referred  to,  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
shown  that  of  the  488  convicts  confined  there  in  the  year  1902, 
ninety  had  some  trade  and  398  had  no  trade.  Now  it  is  not 
pretended  that  there  are  no  other  potent  causes  of  crime  besides 
these  two,  but  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  men  who  drink 
and  men  who  come  up  to  maturity  without  having  learned  a  trade 
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are  in  a  peculiarly  perilous  condition;  they  are  immensely  more 
liable  to  fall  into  vice  and  come  before  our  courts  as  criminals 
than  any  other  classes.  In  other  words,  intemperance,  ignorance 
and  idleness  are  monster  evils  which  every  patriot  and  every 
Christian  should  endeavor  to  remove.  And  what  1  am  insisting 
on  now  is  that  just  so  far  as  the  state  licenses  the  sale  and  use 
cants  without  rigidly  restricting  and  guarding  their  sale  and  use 
and  punishing  the  lawlessness  of  both  the  drinker  and  the  seller  of 
drink,  and  just  so  far  as  the  state  fails  to  provide  industrial  and 
mechanical  schools  in  which  the  poorest  boys  and  girls  may  learn 
useful  occupations,  just  to  that  extent  the  state  puts  a  premium 
on  crime,  and  becomes  itself  the  cause-  of  much  of  the  very  wrong- 
doing which  it  undertakes  to  punish.  A  law  which  licenses  the 
sale  of  so  dangerous  a  commodity  as  alcohol,  or  dynamite,  without 
making  ample  provision  for  the  complete  restriction  of  its  sale  and 
use,  and  for  the  adequate  punishment  of  the  violators  of  the  law, 
is  itself  an  iniquity  and  a  disgrace.  Practically,  as  the  laws  now 
stand  in  most  of  our  states,  and  especially  in  large  cities,  they  do 
not  mean  simply  a  permit  to  sell  intoxicants,  but,  they  mean  full 
license  to  open  up  the  most  infamous  resorts  where  vice  runs  riot, 
and  where  more  crime  is  hatched  in  a  week  than  is  punished  in 
a  whole  year.  A  license  to  keep  a  decent  store  for  the  retail  of 
liquors  in  an  orderly  and  respectable  way  only  might  be  tolerated 
if  all  infringements  of  the  law  were  properly  punished  ;  but  the 
actual  license,  as  it  works  in  certain  parts  of  every  community 
is  nothing  but  a  permit  to  damn  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  for 
money,  to  turn  thousands  of  homes  into  hells  upon  earth,  and 
to  crowd  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  with  criminals  to  be  a  charge 
upon  the  honest  taxpayers  of  .the  land.  Hence,  I  maintain  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  merciful  means  of  preventing  crime 
and  saving  society  from  having  to  care  for  such  a  vast  army  of 
prisoners  is  for  the  state  itself  to  cease  encouraging  crime,  and  to 
lend  its  powerful  aid  in  removing  temptation  from  its  citizens  by 
abolishing  at  least  the  disreputable  groggery  and  dotting  the  land 
with  industrial  and  mechanical  schools  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
country  may  learn  to  make  an  honorable  living  by  manual  toil. 

(b)  Another  most  important  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
passion for  which  we  have  ample  warrant  in  the  example  and 
teachings  of  Christ  is  the  prevention  of  crime  by  securing  such 
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management  of  prison  life  and  discipline  as  will  protect  the 
prisoner  against  all  needless  and  unjust  hardship,  and  render  it 
practicable  for  him  to  become  a  better  man  in  the  prison  than  he 
was  when  he  entered  its  gates.  Here  again,  it  is  the  state, 
rather  than  the  individual  citizen  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  look 
for  help.  Only  the  state,  as  such,  has  the  authority  and  the 
power  to  regulate  prison  discipline ;  and  yet  you  and  I  and  all 
other  citizens  are  a  part  of  the  state,  and  each  one  of  us  has  some 
influence,  and  it  is  certain  that  whenever  the  masses  of  our  best 
classes  of  people  become  aroused  to  a  proper  conception  of  this 
question  the  state  will  be  compelled  to  act. 

Whilst  we  should  be  grateful  to  God,  and  to  the  philanthropic 
men  and  women  who  have  labored  so  nobly  in  this  cause,  for  the 
tremendous    improvement    in    prison    discipline    which    has   been 
brought  about  during  the  last  hundred  years,  we  have  to  confess 
that  there  are  still  many  and  sore  evils  needing  amelioration.     The 
improvement  in  the  large  state  prisons,  used  for  offenders  working 
out  long  sentences,  has  been  great  indeed ;  but  it  is  contended  by 
some,  well  qualified  to  speak,  that  in  the  city  and  county  jails 
about  the  only  improvement  to  be  noticed  within  the  last  half 
century  is  in  the  sanitary  arrangements.     They  are,  as  a  rule, 
cleaner  and  more  comfortable,  but  in  but  few  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  the  classification  of  prisoners,  whereby  the  young  and 
inexperienced  and  those  whose  offences  have  been  comparatively 
trivial,  are  separated  entirely  from  the  older  and  hardened  crimi- 
nals  and   saved   from   intimate   association   with   persons   whose 
mere  companionship  for  weeks  or  months  in  the  prison  would  be 
a  hundredfold  more  awful  punishment  than  mere  confinement. 
When  the  state  sends  a  sixteen  year  old  boy,  who,  under  stress 
of  temptation,  has  stolen  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  bicycle,  to  the 
same  cell  with  a  mature  professional  burglar,  it  commits  an  awful 
wrong,  a  crime  worse  than  that  of  the  boy  whom  it  thus  subjects 
to  influences  which  must  almost  inevitably  wreck  his  moral  char- 
acter beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.     Those  who  are  arrested  for 
the  first  time,  or  whose  offense  is  trivial,  or  who  are  manifestly 
not  greatly  hardened  ought  never  to  be  even  confined  in  the  same 
building  as  are  men  of  the  worst  classes.     In  most  towns  and 
small  cities  there  is  but  one  place  of  detention  for  all  accused 
persons,  some  of  whom  will  be  acquitted  as  innocent,  men,  women 
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and  youths  of  all  grades  and  races  go  to  <>m-  and  tin-  same  place  of 
confinement,  when  all  of  us  know  that  no  two  of  these  wretched 
prisoners  are  equally  culpable,  and  that  what  for  OIK-  may  be  a 
small  discomfort  is  for  another  maddening  disgrace,  and  a  hopeless 
obstacle  to  any  future  reformation.  The  state  has  a  perfect  right 
to  punish  the  real  wrong-doer  with  a  just  penalty,  but  it  has  no 
right  to  add  needless  degradation  and  severity  to  any  man's 
sentence,  be  he  white  or  black.  If  restraint  of  liberty  and  plain 
prison  fare  and  manual  toil  be  the  punishment  intended,  it  is  a 
fearful  outrage  so  to  inflict  that  punishment  as  to  add  to  it  moral 
degradation,  which  justice  never  demanded.  Idleness  for  weary 
months,  close  contact  with  the  grossly  vicious  and  a  total  lack  of 
all  educational  and  religious  privileges.  These  and  other  things 
which  might  be  mentioned  constitute  a  damage  to  body,  mind  and 
morals  far  out-weighing  the  discomforts  which  confinement  in  a 
jail  may  righteously  inflict  on  the  prisoner.  No  prison  manage- 
ment can  fairly  be  regarded  as  Christian,  or  even  politic  for  society, 
which  does  not  discriminate  between  the  varying  degrees  of  guilt 
in  offenders,  and  which  does  not  constantly  aim  to  make  their 
stay  in  prison  a  blessed  means  of  weaning  them  from  crime  and 
rendering  it  possible  for  them  to  enter  on  a  better  life  when  once 
more  they  are  free.  This  being  the  true  ideal  for  a  civilized, 
Christian  people,  we  have  to  confess  that  as  yet  we  are  very  far 
indeed  from  its  realization  and  a  vast  deal  still  remains  to  be  done, 
especially  in  the  jails  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the  land. 

(c)  There  is  a  single  additional  means  of  preventing  crime 
which  I  must  mention,  and  it  is  one  in  which  society  and  the 
state  will  have  to  co-operate  if  it  is  ever  put  into  actual  operation. 
I  refer  to  the  treatment  we  should  accord  the  prisoner  who  has 
served  out  his  sentence  and  who  says  he  desires  to  lead  a  new 
life.  Xo  more  perplexing  problem  ever  confronted  the  philan- 
thropist than  that  which  relates  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
ex-convicts.  The  man  who  for  some  years  has  been  behind  the 
prison  bars  and  wearing  the  distinctive  garb  of  the  convict,  when 
the  gates  open  to  let  him  go  free  once  more  and  he  walks  forth 
into  the  outer  world,  he  feels  that  disgrace  is  branded  on  his  very 
forehead  and  with  difficulty  can  he  look  any  man  in  the  face. 
Moreover,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  is  aware  of  his  record 
wants  to  look  into  his  face.  Even  those  people  who  have  no 
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excellencies  of  character  to  boast  of  and  some  whose  only 
superiority  over  the  ex-convict  consists  in  the  fact  that  their  deeds 
have  not  been  as  well  known  as  were  his  to  the  officers  of  the 
law,  scornfully  raise  their  skirts  as  it  were,  and  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  He  then  begins  to  realize  that  the  world  is  not  only 
a  wicked  world,  which  he  knew  before,  but  a  very  proud  and 
self  righteous  world,  a  world  that  has  small  charity  for  the 
sinner  who  has  been  detected  and  publicly  condemned.  He  sees 
then,  .what  perhaps  had  never  occurred  to  him  before,  that 
the  sorest  part  of  his  punishment  comes  after  he  has  left  the 
prison  walls.  He  is  indeed  a  free  man,  but  not  a  restored  man. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  has  been  borne  and  is  now  at  an  end, 
the  sentence  of  society,  he  finds,  has  just  begun  to  operate,  is  apt  to 
be  a  life  sentence,  no  matter  how  short  the  other  was.  The 
question  with  him  now  is,  "whither  shall  I  turn?  Who  will  take 
my  hand  and  bid  me  God  speed?  What  business  firm  will  dare 
to  risk  employing  me  ?  In  what  home  of  all  the  world  can  I  hope 
to  find  a  real  welcome?"  I  know  of  no  man  on  earth  whose  lot 
seems  to  be  sadder  than  his,  no  man  who  has  less  to  encourage 
him  to  do  right  and  to  hope  for  happy  days. 

Now  in  extremely  few  of  our  states  has  any  provision  been 
made  for  this  class  of  men,  and  few  indeed  are  the  individuals, 
even  among  Christians,  who  concern  themselves  in  his  behalf.  In 
dealing  with  this  intricate  problem  we  have  some  simple  truths  to 
fall  back  on,  some  principles  to  guide  us.  One  is,  that  no  matter 
how  anxious  the  ex-convict  may  be  to  recover  himself  and  rise  to 
a  better  life,  he  cannot  possibly  do  it  without  the  charitable 
countenance  and  help  of  his  more  fortunate  fellowmen.  Left  to 
himself,  he  must  almost  certainly  sink  down  to  despair  and  a 
renewed  career  of  crime.  That  man  needs  our  help  and  unless  he 
gets  it,  he  is  undone.  Again,  the  kind  people  who  do  make  an 
effort  to  save  that  man  are  exemplifying  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic,  next  to  his  purity,  was  that 
He  knew  how  to  have  a  tender  and  compassionate  feeling  towards 
both  the  unfortunate  and  the  erring.  And,  further,  that  one  of  the 
sanest  and  most  effectual  means  of  lessening  crime  and  blessing 
criminals,  is  to  render  it  easy  for  ex-prisoners  to  live  right  lives. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  does  seem  clear  that  no  civilized 
and  Christian  state  can  say  it  has  done  its  duty  to  the  men  it  has 
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had  to  punish  until  it  has  provided  institutions  in  which  the 
ex-prisoners,  especially  if  yet  young,  may  find  decent  and  comfort- 
able accommodations  at  the  most  moderate  cost,  some  opportunity 
for  earning  a  livelihood  in  some  useful  calling,  and,  above  all, 
religious  and  educational  advantages.  Of  course  the  privileges 
of  such  a  "House  of  Hope"  should  be  only  for  such  as  really 
want  to  lead  industrious  and  upright  lives  and  who  are  willing  to 
comply  with  all  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  the  success  of  such  an  institution.  Some  such  homes  or 
refuges  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  localities,  but  they  are  rare  as 
yet  and  of  course  they  involve  considerable  expense  and  labor. 
But  even  if  it  cost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  create  the 
plant  for  such  place  in  a  state,  and  one- fourth  of  that  sum  annually 
for  its  maintenance,  would  not  the  amount  be  well  spent  if  it 
resulted  in  recovering  even  a  few  of  the  class  named?  The 
orator  of  the  day  at  the  dedication  of  a  splendid  charity  in 
England  for  saving  boys  which  had  cost  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  declared  that  he  would  consider  that  vast  sum  of 
money  as  having  been  well  spent  if  it  only  resulted  in  saving  one 
boy.  After  the  exercises  were  over  a  friend  took  the  speaker 
gently  to  task,  and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  feel  it  was  extravagant 
to  say  a  quarter  of  million  dollars  was  well  expended  when  only 
one  boy  was  saved,  thereby  he  replied,  "No ;  not  if  it  was  my 
boy  that  was  saved."  I  doubt  not  every  parent  here  would  feel 
as  he  did.  What  are  a  few  thousand  dollars  compared  to  an 
immortal  soul?  And  that  question  becomes  a  burning  one  if 
we  bring  it  close  home  to  ourselves.  'I  hope  no  parent  here  may 
ever  have  a  son,  or  a  grandson,  or  other  descendant,  to  take  his 
place  as  an  inmate  of  any  prison,  and  yet  there  have  been  some 
painful  surprises,  which  have  come  to  many  proud  parental 
hearts.  The  snares  set  for  our  youth  in  all  this  land  are  many 
and  perilous  and  it  would  not  become  any  of  us  to  boast  too 
loudly  that  no  one  with  our  blood  in  his  viens  should  ever  fall 
into  disgrace  and  land  in  prison.  But,  surely,  the  Christian  does 
not  need  to  be  told  that  we  must  love  our  neighbors  as  we  love 
ourselves,  and  that  in  so  far  as  we  are  imitators  of  the  blessed 
Christ  our  hearts  will  go  out  to  all  who  suffer  and  to  all  who  sin, 
that  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners  will  not  reach  our  ears  in  vain, 
and  whilst  we  cannot  do  other  than  abhor  sin  and  demand  that 
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crime  shall  be  adequately  rebuked,  we  shall  also  have  something 
of  that  unutterable  love  and  pity  for  the  fallen  which  prompted 
Jesus  to  say,  in  words  that  can  never  die,  when  addressing  one 
who  had  deeply  sinned,  "Woman,  neither  do  I  condemn  thee, 
go  and  sin  no  more." 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the  School  of 
Reform,  of  which  Hon.  Peter  Caldwell  is  the  efficient  super- 
intendent. 

In  the  evening  services  were  held  in  various  churches  and 
addresses  were  made  as  follows :  By  GENERAL  R.  BRINKERHOFF, 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  REV.  S.  S.  WALTZ, 
D.  D.,  Pastor.  By  HON.  SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS,  D.  D.,  of  Xew 
York  City,  in  the  Baptist  Church,  REV.  B.  H.  DEMENT,  D.  D., 
Pastor.  By  REV.  W.  H.  LOCKE,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  REV.  B.  M.  MESSICK,  D.  D.,  Pastor.  By 
HON.  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  REV.  P.  N.  HODGE,  D.  D.,  Pastor.  By  REV. 
WILLIAM  J.  BATT,  of  Concord  Junction,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  REV.  A.  J.  ARRICK,  Pastor. 


SUNDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

A  general  session  was  held  in  Music  Hall  at  8  P.  M.  After 
suitable  music,  prayer  was  offered  by  REV.  MR.  KENNEDY. 
Addresses  followed  by  PROF.  C.  R.  HENDERSON,  of  Chicago,  REV. 
J.  W.  COMFORT,  of  Indiana,  DR.  J.  W.  IRWIN,  of  Kentucky  and 
MR.  ISAAC  T.  WOODSON.  Full  abstracts  of  these  follow : 

REGULATED   ACTIVITY  AS  A   PREVENTIVE  OF   CRIMK. 
BY   PROF.    C.   R.    HENDERSON   OF  CHICAGO. 

Many  good  people  sin  from  lack  of  imagination,  they  fail  to 
picture  to  themselves  "how  the  other  half  lives."  In  the  snug 
comfort  of  genteel  homes,  with  rich  and  varied  outlets  of  energy 
one  conceals  from  himself  the  difficulty  of  virtue  where  human 
beings  are  herded  in  tenements  and  where  the  alley  is  playground 
for  children  and  youth. 

Crime  is  anti-social  activity  hardened  into  habit.  It  is 
essentially  egotism  unbalanced  by  consideration  of  others.  Hence 
it  is  lawless,  irregular  activity,  eccentric  and  unreliable.  The 
criminal  is  a  person  with  short  views,  the  remote  consequences  of 
conduct  are  not  visible  to  his  mind.  It  seems  to  him  a  more 
direct  way  to  take  corn  out  of  his  neighbor's  crib,  rather  than 
plow,  plant  and  wait  for  harvest.  The  motives  of  the  average 
criminal  are  lower  than  in  others ;  he  lives  in  the  cellar  of  his 
being,  the  beast  speaks  to  his  will  and  the  angel  shrinks. 

The  reformatory  prison  of  our  age  seeks  .to  correct  these 
defects  by  building  up  habits  of  productive  and  rational  industry, 
the  spirit  of  shop  co-operation ;  and  by  awakening  the  spiritual 
desires  to  compete  with  the  demons  of  lust  and  hate  which  rule 
the  man  within. 

But  we  have  now  to  do  with  preventive  social  enterprise,  and 
we  must  proceed  upon  the  same  principle  which  is  successful 
with  the  man  already  distorted  and  depraved.  Remember,  ye 
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who  live  sheltered  lives,  where  all  holy  influence  lift  you  toward 
God,  that  we  have  just  now  to  deal  chiefly  with  our  brothers  who 
herd  in  the  congested  quarters  of  cities,  who  in  childhood  play  in 
alleys,  and  in  youth  find  companionship  and  recreation  in  saloons, 
the  only  place  they  know  that  is  free  and  hospitable  at  all  times. 
Repression  alone  is  not  educative.  Prohibiton,  saying  "Thou 
shalt  not,"  needs  the  supplementary  revelation  of  the  beatitudes, 
"Blessed  are  those  who  do  his  commandments."  Fortunately  most 
of  life  must  be  spent  in  orderly  industry.  The  law  is  that  we 
must  work  six  days  of  the  week,  and  Mrs.  Browning  tells  us 
that  work  is  better  than  what  we  work  to  get,  that  God's  curse 
is  better  than  man's  benediction. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  modern  life  is  the 
rational  use  of  leisure,  for  the  six  days  of  work,  thanks  to 
machinery,  are  shorter  than  they  were,  and  Sunday  is  free  for 
happy  use  or  for  abuse.  The  guiding  principle  for  the  rational 
use  of  leisure  is  the  harmonious  satisfaction  and  symmetrical 
development  of  the  whole  man,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  Labor 
itself  has  come  to  be  more  specialized  and  sometimes  more  depress- 
ing. The  factory  hand  has  limited  interests  and  only  part  of  his 
body  and  spots  of  his  soul  are  exercised.  Certain  muscles  tend 
to  die  from  disuse  and  faculties  are  atrophied,  all  the  inner  forces 
are  out  of  equilibrium.  It  is  the  social  functions  of  leisure  to 
restore  the  balance  and  give  to  disused  powers  their  rightful 
exercise.  Otherwise  man  becomes  a  monster. 

Froebel  and  the  kindergartners  have  taught  severe  Puritanism 
that  play  and  recreation  have  a  religious  use  and  that  they 
may  be  employed  to  make  men  whole  and  holy.  The  gymnasium 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  first  introduced  as  bait  for  a  religious 
trap,  now  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  means  of  grace  impersonate  in 
a  religious  physicial  director.  We  must  learn  yet  the  deep  lesson 
of  physiology  that  acts  which  are  necessary  for  health  must  be 
attractive  and  pleasant  or  they  are  not  likely  to  be  performed. 
Aesthetic  satisfactions  are  not  directly  religious,  but  they  may  help 
the  soul  conquer  base  appetite.  The  picture  gallery  may  be  used 
so  as  to  win  tempted  youth  from  the  saloon  and  brothel,  and 
chorus  music  has  never  yet  revealed  its  greatest  power  to  quell 
the  savage  and  evoke  the  saint  in  fallen  men.  We  of  the  church 
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must  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Tomlins  and  learn  the  secret  of  his 
magic  power,  the  method  of  his  uplifting  enthusiasm. 

There  is  power  also  in  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  the  desire  to 
understand  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  devices  for  harnessing 
them  to  human  service.  Genial  companionship,  free  from  preach- 
ing, is  wanted  by  youth  to  whom  habitation  and  workshop  present 
forbidding  aspects  and  whose  hearts  are  starved.  They  will  often 
appreciate  the  hopeful,  happy,  friendly  fellowship  of  a  man  of 
faith,  whose  cheery  face  is  radiant  with  the  love  of  God,  and  who 
waits  to  moralize  until  he  has  gained  the  confidence  of  personal 
friendship. 

But  millions  of  children  and  youth  need  guidance  in  their 
recreations.  The  natural  animal  in  man  is  self-assertive,  the 
average  youth  is  only  dimly  aware  of  spiritual  needs,  of  science, 
art  or  faith.  Vile  pleasures  are  monstrous  ways  of  satisfying 
tyrannous,  yet  natural  wants.  Multitudes  are  as  asleep  without  a 
shepherd,  lost  in  briars,  failing  to  find  real  food.  Who  shall 
guide?  Who  can  provide?  The  municipal  government  must  be 
one  of  our  chief  helpers  in  providing  opportunity  for  the  free 
development  of  body,  soul  and  spirit.  Only  the  organ  of  the 
collective  will  of  citizens  can  cope  with  the  hugh  task.  Property 
now  covered  with  hideous  structures,  disease  haunted,  must  be 
condemned  and  turned  into  parks  and  playgrounds  for  men, 
women  and  children.  The  central  court  of  every  block  must  be 
kept  open  by  law.  The  space  about  every. school  house  must  be 
increased.  Man  needs  room  to  expand.  Trees  in  crowded  forests 
are  dwarfed,  crooked,  and  human  beings  packed  in  cities  are 
crippled  in  body  and  soul.  For  every  human  life  a  certain  number 
of  square  feet  of  open  space  must  be  provided  by  the  action  of 
all  citizens.  Life  is  more  than  real  estate.  Better  fewer  people 
that  we  may  have  better  citizens.  The  city  alone  can  provide  halls 
in  winter  for  recreations,  reading  rooms  at  convenient  distance 
from  the  poor,  lending  libraries  and  stores  of  pictures,  bands  of 
music  everywhere.  These  are  not  gifts  to  poverty  but  investments 
which  are  paid  back  in  increased  industrial  efficiency,  not  to  speak 
of  manhood  and  virtue.  Residents  of  the  country  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  difficulties  of  morality  in  crowded  cities.  They 
cannot  understand  the  argument  I  am  using.  But  those  who 
visit  among  the  poor  are  led  to  wonder  that  there  is  not  more 
crime  than  there  is  when  so  many  influences  drag  downward. 
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The  church  also  has  a  responsibility.  It  must  wear  a  smiling 
countenance  if  it  would  get  near  the  children  of  poverty.  Already 
they  stand  aloof  in  fear  and  distrust.  As  to  what  the  church 
should  do  to  help  guide  the  leisure  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
cities  I  cannot  in  brief  space  tell.  But  here,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  let  me  urge  the  plea  that  if  the 
church  retires  from  this  field  and  neglects  its  duty  the  blood  of 
crime  will  stain  its  skirts.  Venerable  traditions  and  conventions 
must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  present  day  human  needs.  Jesus 
cared  more  for  humanity  than  for  forms  and  outward  observances. 
He  invited  men  to  walk  with  him  under  the  sky  and  to  consider 
the  lilies  and  rejoice  in  the  Father's  care.  In  order  to  meet  the 
apalling  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  city  we  shall  find  our 
principles  of  guidance  and  the  secret  of  our  power  in  living  out 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 


WHAT   IS  THE  CHURCH   DOING   FOR  THE  EX-CONVICT. 
BY  REV.   JAMES  W.    COMFORT,   CHAPLAIN,   JEFFERSONVILLE,    INDIANA. 

My  address  this  evening  will  be  in  part  an  "indictment,"  in 
part  an  "apology,"  and  in  part  a  "suggestion."  I  am  about  to  talk 
to  you  on  the  topic  of  what  the  church  or  religious  organizations 
are  doing  for  the  ex-convict.  By  the  "ex-convict"  we  are  to 
understand,  all  who  have  been  in  prison  and  have  been  liberated 
either  by  pardon,  upon  parole  or  by  the  expiration  of  sentence ; 
and  by  the  church,  or  religious  associations,  I  mean  all  those 
aggregations  of  people  with  a  common  religious  creed  or  common 
purpose  and  aim,  who  generally  meet  for  religious  edification  and 
improvement,  and  those  associations  such  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sunday 
Schools  and  Young  People's  Church  Societies  of  all  kinds. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "what  is  the  church  doing  for  the 
ex-convict"  must  necessarily  be  very  brief.  With  few  exceptions 
which  may  be  very  easily  noted,  churches  and  religious  societies 
are  doing  nothing ;  absolutely  nothing  for  the  ex-convict  Almost 
every  phase  of  national  life  from  "wine  room"  to  army  "can- 
teens ;"  from  blind  "beggars"  to  Wall  street  "bucket"  shoppers ; 
from  "slumming"  to  Saratoga  summering,  come  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  churches  and  church  associations ;  sometimes  in  lofty 
patronization  ;  sometimes  in  gentle  censure,  sometimes  in  persistent 
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crusade ;  but  the  ex-convict,  550,000  of  whom  swell  the  population 
statistics,  and  who  may  be  a  menace  or  may  be  a  strength  to  the 
nation,  according  to  the  way  they  turn  out,  receive  never  a  helpful 
word,  nor  is  a  stone  lifted  out  of  their  way  to  save  them  from 
stumbling  again  in  that  rough  road  where  so  many  have  struck 
a  rock  and  fallen. 

The  "ex-convict"  you  have  ever  with  you.  It  seems  amazing 
that  you  do  not  regard  him  more  seriously.  Problems  of  the  day 
are  the  themes  of  the  best  pulpits ;  it  is  passing  strange  that  this 
vital  problem,  increasing  in  range  as  the  years  go  by,  seldom  or 
never  occupies  the  attention  of  many  churches.  Problems  of  the 
ghostly  future  fill  the  horizon  of  many  religious  people,  and  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  of  another  world  in  reward,  employment 
and  punishment  are  discussed,  until  there  appears  to  be  left  no 
word  to' be  spoken;  but  the  immediate  future  of  our  90,000  men 
and  women  in  our  one  hundred  state  prisons  and  reformatories, 
with  double  that  number  in  workhouses  and  jails,  have  never  a 
day's  consideration.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  good  people  are  so 
absorbed  with  the  problem  of  what  the  Almighty  will  do  with  the 
damned  in  another  world  that  they  have  forgotten  to  see  what  may 
be  done  with  the  damned  in  the  present  world.  And  yet  our  best 
religious  bodies  are  not  visionaries.  They  are  more  practical 
to-day  than  ever.  They  are  giving  more  weight  in  the  present  age 
to  the  teaching  of  St.  James  than  they  are  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul.  Better  still,  they  are  giving  more  heed  to  the  teachings  and 
example  of  the  gracious  Xazarine,  whose  kindest  words  were 
always  for  the  most  downtrodden,  and  whose  attitude  towards 
convicts  was  certainly  as  tender  and  judicious  as  his  manner 
towards  other  outcasts,  and  as  benign  as  his  converse  with  bosom 
friends.  It  is  rather  that  "blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Zion." 
Fear  has  possessed  those  who  should  know  no  fear  even  of  the 
most  depraved.  Many  do  not  know  the  convicts  whom  they  shim  ; 
they  have  shunned  them  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  them. 
In  the  imagination  of  most  people,  even  of  the  very  elect,  the 
ex-prisoner  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  He  is  excommunicated  by 
his  own  acts ;  he  is  irrevocably  scarred  by  his  past ;  he  is  dreaded 
because  the  possibilities  of  every  human  life  have  become  actual- 
ities with  him,  and  instead  of  reaching  down  into  the  surge  and 
lifting  him  out  of  it,  almost  every  one  ignores  his  awful  struggle, 
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or  even  dreads  to  see  him  set  on  his  feet  .again  in  near  neighbor- 
hood. We  may  as  well  face  the  fact;  the  ex-convict  is  not 
wanted.  No  one  knows  it  better  than  he  knows  it  himself,  and 
the  more  strictly  religious  the  community  the  less  likely  he  is  to 
get  employment,  recognition  or  just  consideration.  He  belongs 
to  the  one  class  the  church  in  general  does  not  want ;  does  not 
touch ;  does  not  believe  in ;  does  not  help,  and  does  not  make  the 
faintest  effort  to  understand. 

The  indictment  grows  as  we  consider  briefly  some  facts  in 
the  light  of  figures.  There  are  probably  more  church  members 
in  this  assembly  to-night  than  will  be  congregated  at  any  other 
meeting  of  this  Congress.  I  am  bold,  therefore,  to  speak  plainly 
to  you,  having  the  surest  of  all  authority  for  the  dictum  that  in 
the  truth,  whether  it  be  of  theology  or  sociology,  freedom  lies. 

You  have  now  come  to  be  a  billion  dollar  church.  Hard  as 
it  is  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  figures,  that  is  the  financiai 
Christian  position  to-day.  Neither  Jesus  nor  St.  Peter  could 
muster  betweent  them  fifty  cents  for  the  temple  tax,  until  one  of 
them  had  gone  fishing  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment. But  the  followers  of  these  Nazarines,  Master  and  disciple, 
walking  more  or  less  irregularly  in  their  steps,  have  come  now 
to  write  their  gifts  "in  His  name"  in  ten  figures,  and  the  stars 
look  down  on  five  hundred  million  souls  of  all  climates,  creeds 
and  colors,  who  each  night  bend  the  knee  and  thank  God  they  are 
Christians.  And  yet  with  this  volume  of  wealth  and  aggregation 
of  members,  what  are  you  doing  as  churches,  or  as  individual 
members  of  churches,  to  reclaim  the  ex-convict,  who  often,  like 
the  lowly  Nazarine,  "has  not  where  to  lay  his  head?" 

In  our  own  country  alone  the  value  of  all  church  property 
is  seven  hundred  twenty-five  million  dollars ;  while  the  main- 
tenance of  the  churches'  work,  not  including  the  gifts  to  missions, 
was  in  the  year  of  our  last  census,  over  two  hundred  eighty- 
seven  million  dollars.  The  church  membership  itself  is  now  over 
twenty-eight  millions  in  the  United  States,  and  includes  all  ranks 
and  classes,  more  especially  that  unfailing  strength  of  nations, 
the  average  middle  class,  the  bone  and  muscle,  the  brain  and 
sinew  of  our  people.  Some  of  you  make  it  your  boast  that  you 
belong  to  an  Orthodox  Church.  You  have  had  more  "heresy" 
trials  than  any  other  sect;  you  can  smell  it  out  quicker  than  a 
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terrier  scents  the  footsteps  of  a  rodent.  Some  of  yon  magnify 
the  fact  that  you  belong  to  a  I/rogressive  Church.  The  newest 
thought,  the  deepest  culture,  the  broadest  hope  for  all  mankind 
are  yours.  You  believe  that  the  whole  world  in  all  its  phases 
of  sorrow,  temptation  and  suffering  is  but  working  out  the 
divine  evolution  that  shall  produce  the  perfect  state.  Some  of 
you  belong  to  the  most  opulent  church,  and  you  make  no  secret 
of  your  pride  in  so  doing.  Light  filters  through  the  colored  glass 
of  your  ecclesiastical  windows  in  just  the  right  tone  not  to  spoil 
the  most  delicate  complexion,  as  you  sit  in  your  softly  cushioned 
pews  and  listen  to  the  faultless  music  that  just  seems  intended  to 
harmonize  with  your  costly  costumes ;  and  nothing  offends  your 
taste,  your  complaisance,  your  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  your  surroundings,  from  the  architecture  of  your 
church  and  the  sonorous  chime  of  its  bells,  to  the  eloquence  of 
your  pastor.  Some  of  you  on  the  other  hand  belong  to  a 
.Missionary  Church,  and  it  is  your  joy  to  deny  yourselves  the 
luxury  of  religious  appendages  that  your  gifts  may  be  large 
towards  the  ever  clamorous  work  of  sending  the  Divine  Truth 
concerning  a  Saviour  and  a  civilization  to  the  heathen. 

But  where  can  we  find  a  church  whose  mission  is  to  the 
ex-convict ;  whose  delight  is  not  only  in  theology  but  in  penology, 
believing  that  through  the  one  the  other  may  be  fitly  understood  ? 
What  congregation  is  there  that  has  devoted  itself  even  in  the 
most  elementary  way  to  the  interests  of  the  "paroled"  man,  the 
"ex-prisoner,"  the  "jail  bird?"  We  have  "Mission"  Churches 
in  all  our  cities ;  and  Social  Settlements,  and  we  thank  God  for 
them,  and  the  light  that  they  bring  to  many  a  sordid  home.  We 
have  the  "Church  of  the  Stranger."  where  the  most  welcome 
worshippers  are  those  who  have  come  from  afar  and  seek  for  a 
shrine  where  they  may  remember  the  Fatherland  and  loved  ones 
there.  We  have  the  Church  of  the  "Wanderers,"  where  there 
go  some  of  all  classes  to  pray  for  absent,  .runaway,  lost  sons 
or  daughters,  some  of  them  in  prisons  of  every  land.  And 
we  have  the  Actors'  Church,  that  "Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,"  that  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  since  its  rector  years 
ago  dared  to  be  singular  enough  to  bury  an  actor  from  its  conse- 
crated chancel.  But  where  will  we  find  the  Ex-Prisoners'  Church? 
WThat  pastor  can  exult  in  the  fact  that  his  people  with  all  their 
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other  religious  duties  make  a  specialty  of  looking  after  jail  birds ; 
the  ex-convicts,  the  paroled  men,  the  thousands  of  men  who  have 
borne  the  yoke  as  law  breakers ;  many  of  them  now  sorry 
Ishmaelites,  their  hand  against  every  man  because  every  man's 
hand  is  against  them  ! 

And  I  say  that  this  is  a  fearsome  indictment,  and  no  one  can 
arise  and  affirm  that  the  indictment  is  not  true.  Indeed  the 
saddest  thing  about  it  all  is  the  fact  that  you  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge,  as  many  a  felon  pleads  guilty  to  an  indictment  because 
he  thinks  he  will  by  that  very  plea  get  off  with  a  lighter  sentence. 
It  is  a  merciful  fact  that  we  are  not  sitting  in  the  place  of  judge  or 
jury.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  anv  from  this  platform,  but 
the  condemnation  will  most  surely  come!  Posterity  is  the  judge; 
conscience  is  the  jury.  Neither  conscience  nor  posterity,  neither 
judge  nor  jury  is  going  to  let  the  guilty  off  with  a  light  sentence. 
The  indictment  is  that  with  the  vast  machinery  of  the  church,  the 
supreme  example  of  the  Saviour  of  men ;  the  ready  adaptability  of 
your  organizations  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  world ;  the 
enormous  aggregation  of  funds  at  your  command  there  is  this  one 
class  of  people,  of  almost  unknown  numbers,  whose  interests  this 
Conference  has  assembled  to  consider,  whom  you  never  attempt  to 
reach,  whose  state  you  hide  yourselves  from  as  far  as  possible, 
and  whose  life-long  burden  bound  about  their  weary  shoulders 
you  will  not  touch  with  your  little  finger! 

I  know  whereof  I  am  speaking.  During  the  years  that  I 
have  held  a  position  in  one  of  our  representative  institutions  more 
than  1,500  men  have  passed  through  my  hands  for  parole  alone, 
besides  many  more  who  have  gone  out  from  prison  on  expiration 
of  sentence.  Of  these  ex-prisoners  many  of  them  are  still  under 
my  personal  supervision,  and  it  is  an  every-day  duty  to  provide 
employment  and  homes  for  some  of  them,  and  to  adjust  the 
innumerable  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  working  out  of  the  parole 
system.  And  our  experience  is  that  the  least  interest  anywhere  in 
the  work  that  is  being  done  is  found  in  the  churches  and  kindred 
religious  organizations.  Here  and  there  I  have  found  a  pastor 
who,  leaving  ninety  and  nine  sheep  in  the  fold,  will  go  after  the 
ex-convict  who  was  lost,  "away  on  the  mountains  wild  and  bare, 
away  from  the  tender  shepherd's  care."  But  for  most  part  there  is 
only  a  passing  interest  in  this  kind  of  black  sheep.  The  shepherds 
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stay  with  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  tell  them  how  wicked  the 
other  one  is.  There  may  be  a  solitary  sermon  on  the  topic  once  a 
year  when  Prison  Sunday  comes  round,  but  in  the  majority  of 
churches  even  this  in  an  unknown  event. 

Nor  are  our  religious  associations  much  more  kindly  disposed 
to  any  ex-thief,  except  the  one  who  died  on  a  cross  1900  years 
ago !  Here  and  there  I  find  a  secretary  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  will 
gladly  keep  watch  over  a  paroled  man,  and  unostentatiously 
tender  to  him  the  privileges  his  association  affords.  But  I  have 
also  been  plainly  told  by  a  prominent  secretary  who  in  general 
is  a  good  all-round  man,  that  the  associations  do  not  exist  for  men 
of  that  class.  And  if  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fearful 
condemnation.  No  doubt  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  parole 
men  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  religious  organizations,  whether 
known  as  churches  or  otherwise.  But  to  acknowledge  that,  is 
only  the  same  as  saying  they  are  men  much  like  the  average  man, 
for  the  average  men  of  unsullied  integrity  do  likewise.  You  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  the  prisoner  when  he  is  released,  even  with 
the  determination  to  lead  an  honest  life,  will  be  more  outwardly 
pious  than  the  ordinary  mechanic  or  business  man.  If  you  have 
only  the  prayer  meeting  to  offer  him,  one  night  in  the  week,  which 
is  itself  shunned  by  ninety-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
average  church  members,  why  should  you  be  surprised  that  the 
ex-convict  avoids  it  also? 

But  lest  my  indictment  should  seem  unfair,  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  by  way  of  apology  for  this  state  of  things,  and  therewith 
also  will  come  some  suggestions. 

If  it  is  trtie  that  in  no  church  is  prominent  attention  given 
to  the  ex-prisoner,  and  that  in  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our 
churches  there  is  no  single  person  who  takes  any  interest  whatever 
in  the  problems  which  penologists  and  prisoners  alike  have  before 
them,  who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Does  the  fault  lie  entire  with  the 
churches  ?  Is  it  not  some  excuse  that  no  one  has  yet  stood  forth 
since  the  days  of  John  Howard,  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  religious  people.  It  is  quite  true  that  we 
have,  and  have  had  for  a  third  of  a  century,  the  Nationl  Prison 
Association  with  its  annual  Congress.  But  in  the  multitude  of 
conferences,  religious,  social,  philanthropic  and  visionary,  this  one 
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week  of  Prison  Congress  is  almost  like  one  star  in  a  firmanent. 
We  need  a  voice  always  crying,  even  if  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
personality  always  convincing  who  shall  devote  not  a  week  nor  a 
month,  but  a  whole  life  time  to  the  arousing  of  our  churches  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  prison  topic  in  general,  and  the  needs 
of  the  ex-prisoner  in  particular.  What  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  and 
the  Volunteers  of  America,  and  Commander  Booth  Tucker  and 
the  Salvation  Army  are  doing  we  need  to  have  done  on  a  larger 
and  more  determined  scale.  We  need  a  tireless  propaganda ;  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  in  city,  town  or  village  a  church  community 
or  religious  society  that  has  not  had  laid  before  it  repeatedly  the 
case  for  the  ex-prisoner.  Not  alone  is  it  necessary  that  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  jails  shall  be  improved  in  management  and  structure, 
but  the  strenuous  mass  of  human  life  constantly  belching  forth 
from  them  must  be  more  fully  understood  and  more  wisely 
considered. 

It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  needed  by 
the  ex-convict  is  not  charity,  but  the  opportunity  of  employment. 
That  principle  cannot  be  too  constantly  affirmed.  Indiscriminate 
charity  has  helped  to  swell  our  prison  population ;  it  has  made 
idlers,  hoboes,  toughs ;  and  has  greased  the  chute  by  which  men 
slide  swiftly  to  the  barred  cell.  Indiscriminate  charity  will  send  a 
man  back  to  prison  again  as  surely  as  it  helped  him  to  get  there 
once  before.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  come  out  from 
prison  have  learned  to  work,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
willing  to  rise  to  the  advantage  this  gives  them.  If  they  are  on 
pTol"  they  have  only  been  liberated  after  an  agreement  has  been 
signed  by  some  responsible  person  to  give  them  employment ;  and 
my  appeal  to  the  religious  community  is  to  supplement  the  efforts 
that  some  few  business  men  make,  and  see  that  the  appeal  for 
employment  and  over-sight  shall  not  be  made  in  vain.  You  ought 
to  learn  to  expect,  and  not  be  afraid  of  failures.  You  ought  to  be 
taught  that  our  social  life  itself  is  one  means  of  making  and  one 
cause  of  maintaining  the  criminal  class  as  a  class,  and  there  is 
therefore  a  duty  which  society  owes  to  the  prisoner.  You  need  to 
approach  the  question  in  a  common-sense  way,  and  to  become 
educated  along  scientific  lines,  and  just  as  your  schools  have  text 
books  on  sanitation,  and  many  of  your  clubs  are  taking  lessons  in 
"first  aid  to  the  wounded,"  so  you  should  have  text  books  and 
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classes  in  peuolog).  'I'lu-  prisoner  is  tlu-  «HH-  subject  whom  MO 
systematically  studies  outside  of  those  who  officially  care  for  him. 
and  these  alas,  too  often  only  deal  with  him  in  an  unskilled  way. 
It  is  in  this  lack  of  propaganda  that  I  find  an  apology  for 
the  churches'  indifference.  Many  of  the  churches'  best  teachers 
who  have  the  broadest  culture  in  all  other  matters  are  strangely 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  pcuolo^ical  facts. 

\Ye  ought  to  have  a  chair  in  penology  in  every  university.  It 
is  a  department  that  ought  not  to  be  jumbled  along  with  tin- 
general  department  of  social  science.  Is  it  too  much  to  demand 
that  we  shall  have  a  national  institution  separate  from,  or  affiliated 
with,  one  of  our  great  universities,  where  young  men  may  become 
graduates  in  penology  just  as  in  other  places  they  can  graduate  in 
mechanics  and  forestry,  and  from  whence  one  who  has  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  the  science  in  theory  may  go  out  and  work  his 
way  to  positions  of  trust  and  management  in  State  and  Federal 
Prisons?  Such  a  college  of  penology  or  department  of  a 
university,  presided  over,  say,  by  one  like  Major  McClaughry, 
who  knows  all  that  there  is  in  a  prisoner,  from  his  toe  joints  to 
his  short  cropped  hair,  and  all  that  there  is  in  a  prison,  from  the 
turnkey  to  the  tower  man,  would  go  far  to  redeem  our  prisons 
from  mismanagement,  our  prisoners  from  degradation,  and  our 
communities  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Some  years  ago,  in  taking  up  my  work  in  Indiana  Reforma- 
tory, I  made  an  inspection  of  a  large  number  of  penal  institutions 
in  the  East,  and  in  my  itinerary  it  was  my  lot  to  visit  Elmira. 
Some  of  you  will  know  well  without  my  telling  you  what  kind  of 
a  reception,  one,  young  and  enthusiastic,  even  though  he  did 
happen  to  be  a  chaplain,  would  receive  from  such  a  prophet  and 
leader  in  penology  as  Z.  R.  Brockway.  It  happened  that  whilst 
I  was  there  the  Professor  in  Sociology  in  Cornell  University 
brought  a  portion  of  his  class  to  the  institution  for  an  object 
lesson  in  penology,  and  after  a  careful  round  of  the  institution,  the 
whole  company  of  young  students,  note  book  in  hand,  assembled 
in  the  superintendent's  room  and  plied  him  for  an  hour  or  so 
with  innumerable  questions.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems 
to  me  still  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  no  better  method  could 
have  been  adopted  by  the  professor  in  his  effort  to  bring  home  to 
his  class  the  facts  of  the  science  he  was  dealing  with.  And  it 
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seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  that  one  day  is  what  we  need 
expanded  a  thousand  fold.  It  is  because  hardly  any  of  the  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  preachers  who  have  ministered  in  their 
various  churches  to-day  have  ever  attended  a  class  in  penology, 
a  clinic  at  Elmira  or  elsewhere,  that  the  indictment  of  our  churches 
upon  this  count  is  possible.  There  has  been  "theology"  enough 
to  damn  the  seventy-eight  millions  who  people  the  United  States, 
but  not  "sociology"  enough  to  lift  one  paroled  prisoner  to  a 
position  of  employment  where  he  could  earn  his  bread  and  confirm 
his  manhood  by  honest  toil. 

But  we  are  coming  to  it  by  slow  degrees ;  we  are  being  awoke 
to  the  fateful  omission  and  that  is  the  next  step  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  remedy.  When  a  nation  is  aroused  to  a  social  evil  there 
comes  a  reformation,  or  a  revolution ;  and  when  a  church  which  is 
a  third  part  of  a  nation,  is  aroused  to  a  pressing  need,  the  next 
step  is  a  radical  remedy.  The  interest  is  growing  where  we  may 
well  expect  it  to  grow ;  it  has  taken  hold  upon  the  preachers  first. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  what  is  perhaps  her  least  known 
book,  "A  Singular  L'ife,"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Emanuel  Bayard, 
the  helper  of  Job  Slip  and  many  another  ex-drunkard  and  ex-jail 
bird,  language  that  expresses  the  feelings  of  many  a  progressive 
minister  who  finds  himself  strong  in  sixteenth  century  theology 
and  weak  in  twentieth  century  methods  for  social  needs :  "Oh, 
when  I  think  of  it,"  he  says,  "and  my  mistaken  college  curriculum  ; 
never  a  lesson  in  the  church  socialism  of  our  day ;  not  a  lecture  to 
tell  us  how  to  save  a  poor  lost  woman,  how  to  reform  a  drunkard, 
what  to  do  with  gamblers  and  paupers,  thieves  and  ex-convicts ; 
how  to  apply  what  we  believe  to  the  common  life  and  common 
sense ;  how  to  lift  miserable  creatures  scrambling  up  and  falling 
back  into  the  mud  as  fast  as  they  scramble  up ;  people  of  no 
religion,  no  morals,  no  decency,  no  hope,  no  joy,  and  who  know 
more  of  the  inside  of  a  prison  than  they  do  of  a  church." 

The  response  to  such  a  cry  cannot  be  very  long  delayed. 
The  man  who  feels  in  his  soul  the  burden  of  the  ex-convict  will 
communicate  his  own  personal  solicitude  to  the  members  of  his 
church  and  they  will  in  their  turn  be  wisely  anxious,  conserv- 
atively clamorous  to  take  their  part  in  helping  the  "man  from 
behind  the  bars." 
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The  solution  of  the  ex-convict  problem  will  be  very  largely 
solved  when  in  every  city,  town  and  village  there  shall  be  in  each 
wide  horizoned  church  at  least  one  man  whose  hobby,  whose 
secret  passion  in  life  it  will  be  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare 
of  sometime  prisoners ;  who  will  shield  them,  and  watch  over  them 
and  be  inventive  for  their  protection  and  help  as  in  the  almost 
forgotten  days  of  long  ago  the  agents  of  the  underground  railroad 
watched  for,  shielded,  helped  to  freedom  and  industry  the  hunted, 
hounded,  crushed  and  well  nigh  hopeless  creatures  of  slavery. 

Such  an  one  would  have  to  be  a  true  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  close  mouthed,  a  keeper  of  many  secrets,  a  teller  of 
none,  buoyant  under  disappointment,  silent  in  success,  in  no  sense 
a  crank,  in  every  sense  a  friend  and  helper  of  the  outcast.  I  am 
looking  for  that  man  every  day  and  everywhere ;  a  friend  of  the- 
onetime  prisoner,  who  cannot  be  imposed  upon,  who  will  not  be 
refused.  Possibly  one  result  of  this  Congress'  will  be  that  many 
such  helpful  men  will  be  found. 


PRISON    DISCIPLINE   OR    PUNISHMENT    FOR    CRIME. 
*  BY  JOSEPH  W.    IRWIN,    M.    D.,    LOUISVILLE,    KENTUCKY. 

Every  age  from  time  immemorial  has  resorted  to  prison  dis- 
cipline of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the  death  penalty  has  been 
inflicted  for  crimes  aganst  society,  much  less  than  murder. 

Criminals  have  been  branded,  mutilated,  sold  as  slaves  and 
banished  from  their  native  homes,  and  some  have  been  burned 
at  the  stake. 

In  more  modern  times  the  whipping  post,  the  pillory,  the 
tread-mill,  and  the  guillotine  have  been  resorted  to,  and  in  the 
time  of  Blackstone,  ducking  was  the  punishment  for  slander. 

John  Howard,  of  England,  in  1773,  was  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  cruel  methods  of  discipline  resorted  to  and  approved" 
by  the  high  authorities. 

The  vagrancy  act  was  passed  in  England  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  which  authorized  the  authorities  to  convey 
criminals  beyond  the  seas.  The  act  took  effect  more  particularly 
during  the  next  reign,  which  was  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
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king  commanded  that  one  hundred  criminals  be  sent  to  Virginia, 
and  it  may  be  as  our  own  state  was  then  a  part  of  Virginia,  that 
some  of  the  vicious  disposition  of  those  criminals  still  prevails 
within  our  borders. 

When  we  view  the  past  retrospectively,  touching  the  question 
of  prison  discipline  or  punishment  for  crime,  we  find  that  two 
ideas  occur  to  us.  One  is,  was  the  criminal  responsible  for  his 
acts,  and  the  other  is,  what  position  do  we  occupy  as  civilized 
beings  in  dealing  out  severe  and  brutal  punishment  if  he  was  not 
responsible  for  his  acts  ? 

When  a  man  commits  murder  he  is  apprehended,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  put  to  death  upon  the  gallows  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  In  one  case  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  a 
single  individual,  in  the  other  case  the  blood  of  the  criminal  is 
shed  by  the  law  made  by  the  people  of  the  state,  and  whether  the 
murder  was  committed  by  the  criminal,  no  matter  how  it  may  have 
been  done,  or  by  the  state  under  the  forms  of  law,  in  either  case 
it  is  no  more  or  less  than  murder,  and  all  the  more  so  if  the 
murderer  was  not  mentally  responsible  for  his  crime. 

No  matter  how  hardened  the  criminal,  there  are  always 
persons  who  sympathize  with  him  in  his  hour  of  trial  and  affliction. 
Public  sentiment  is  advancing  and  trying  to  make  amends  for  the 
cruelties  done  in  the  name  of  the  state  and  country  in  the  past. 

The  states  of  New  York  and  Ohio  have  adopted  the  electric 
chair  as  the  more  merciful  way  of  taking  the  life  of  criminals 
condemned  to  death,  but  does  the  blood  of  the  criminal  appear 
and  less  than  murder  by  the  state,  especially  if  he  was  not 
responsible  for  his  crime? 

Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  this  Congress,  it 
appears  to  me  that  every  form  of  punishment  has  been  inflicted 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  hope  of  suppressing  crime,  by  trying 
to  get  vicious  natures  to  realize  the  position  they  should  occupy 
toward  organized  society,  but  the  efforts,  though  well  directed,, 
have  been  without  satisfactory  results. 

The  meetings  of  this  Congress  confirm  this  view  in  its 
efforts  to  contend  with  prison  discipline,  considering  the  question 
of  criminality  from  every  point  of  view,  I  have  been  led  to  regard 
such  criminals  as  mentally  defective,  and  at  the  dedication  of  the 
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Amusement  and  Industrial  ll;dl  of  the  Western  Kentucky  Lunatic 
Asylum,  on  the  eighth  day  of  last  August.  1  gave  expression  t<> 
the  following  brief  remarks  which  were  more  particularly 
intended  by  our  own  state,  but  from  which  other  states  may 
profit  also : 

REM  \KKS    ON    Till'.    CRIMINAL     IN  SANK    AND    Til  KIR    CARE. 

The  present  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  invite  your  attention  to 
a  matter  that  is  of  no  little  importance  to  Kentuckians  if  we  are 
to  take  our  place  in  the  procession  of  advancing  civilization. 
Therefore,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  criminal  in.-ane 
and  their  care.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  state 
has  the  eye  of  the  civilized  world  been  so  firmly  fixed  upon  us 
as  at  the  present.  The  disorder,  intimidation,  and  bloodshed 
that  has  so  recently  prevailed  in  some  of  the  mountain  counties 
and  elsewhere  has  left  a  stain  on  the  law-abiding  citizens  which 
should  be  erased. 

The  methods  of  venomous  factions  in  settling  their  disputes 
without  the  intervention  of  courts  of  justice  show  a  want  of 
civilization  that  when  carefully  considered  appears  to  have  its 
origin  in  psychical  degeneration.  The  criminal  insane  are  those 
who  more  or  less  frequently  do  injury  to  themselves  or  to  society. 
Under  this  head  are  included  suicides,  homicides,  burglars, 
kleptomaniacs,  highwaymen,  chronic  drunkards  and  liars,  which 
latter  includes  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  cocaine. 

The  suicide,  in  obedience  to  impulse,  destroys  his  own  life 
rather  than  to  face  the  responsibility  of  some  previous  crime, 
a  desire  to  escape  physical  pain,  or  while  laboring  under  a 
delusion.  The  homicide  destroys  life  for  gain,  revenge,  fear  of 
exposure,  an  impulse,  or  a  thirst  for  human  blood.  The  burglar 
steals  and  even  murders  so  as  to  obtain  wealth  without  labor. 
The  highwayman  has  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  burglar. 
The  kleptomaniac,  in  taking  and  concealing  articles  that  do  not 
belong  to  him,  and  for  which  he  has  no  use,  finds  abundant 
pleasure.  The  chronic  drunkard  squanders  his  fortune  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  animal  cravings,  forgetful  of  the  helpless  ones  he  is 
depriving  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
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The  most  dangerous  to  society  of  all  criminals  are  chronic 
liars,  for  they  spare  neither  the  memory  of  the  dead  nor  the 
feelings  of  the  living,  and  drug-users  delight  in  telling  falsehoods 
even  in  cases  of  no  interest  to  anyone.  We  may  guard  against  the 
other  degenerates,  but  against  the  work  of  the  liar,  who  deprives 
the  innocent  maiden  of  her  good  name,  the  honest  workman  of 
the  means  of  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow, 
who  breaks  the  friendship  between  friends,  who  disrupts  families 
and  homes  and  who  bears  false  witness  to  destroy  the  innocent 
and  save  the  guilty, — we  have  no  adequate  remedy.  The  wrongs 
done  by  the  tongue  of  slander  can  never  be  blotted  out.  Their 
memories  will  live  long  after  the  slandered  has  passed  over  the 
dark  river. 

The  foregoing  criminals  are  the  subject  of  psychical  degener- 
ation, and  as  their  practice  goes  on,  they  become  progressive 
degenerates.  A  startling  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  a  noted  citizen,  who  boasted  of  his  accomplishments  as  a  liar 
and  finally  became  a  total  degenerate  and  died  an  inmate  of  an 
insane  asylum.  The  suggestion  of  a  great  potentate  that  man 
upon  certain  occasions  should  "lie  like  a  gentleman"  has  planted 
in  the  minds  of  the  wavering,  dangerous  seed.  A  gentleman 
should  not  lie.  His  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  bond.  Man 
cannot  by  the  use  of  falsehood  stifle  the  truth  or  cheat  death 
of  his  dues.  It  is  a  bad  motto  to  live  by  and  a  worse  one 
to  die  by. 

It  is  not  in  the  line  of  true  reason  to  believe  that  criminal 
acts  are  ever  the  result  of  normal  cerebration.  Psychical 
degeneracy  has  its  origin  in  heredity  as  a  rule,  but  it  may  be 
acquired  by  environment,  and  where  heredity  exists  it  is  easier 
to  cultivate.  Rear  any  child  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime  and  its 
mind  will  take  up  the  prevailing  impression,  and  as  it  grows 
older  the  want  of  use  of  its  moral  faculties  stunts  the  development 
of  those  parts  of  the  brain  until  it  does  not  know  right  from  wrong. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  heredity  it  imparts  to  its  offspring  the 
impression  that  is  inherent  in  its  cells,  and  in  the  acquired  the 
impression  is  somatic  in  its  blood  and  brain. 

Russell,  in  his  work.  "A  Plea  for  Posterity."  refers  to  a  noted 
family,  the  mother  of  which  was  a  chronic  drunkard  (Frau  Jukes) 
who  died  in  the  year  1800  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Seven  hundred 
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and  nine  of  her  eight  hundred  and  thirty  four  descendants  whose 
history  has  been  given  show  the  following  results :  One  hundred 
and  six  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  one  hundred  and  forty  two 
became  beggars,  sixty-four  were  charges  of  the  State,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  of  the  females  became  prostitutes,  sixty-nine 
were  convicted  of  various  crimes,  and  the  seven  hundred  and  nine 
descendants  of  this  one  woman  are  said  to  have  cost  the  State 
one  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  within  a 
period  of  seventy-five  years.  Other  convincing  statistics  touching 
psychical  degeneracy  or  criminal  insanity  could  be  referred  to,  but 
this  will  suffice. 

We  have  enough  disorder  and  bloodshed  prevailing  within 
our  own  state  to  conform  in  a  general  way  the  foregoing  facts, 
and  therefore  it  behooves  us  to  appeal  to  the  law-making  power 
to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  detention  (and  cure  if  pos- 
sible) of  such  criminals.  Let  us  look  upon  the  merciful  side  of 
the  case  and  treat  them  with  commiseration  rather  that  a  feeling 
of  revenge. 

When  persons  are  found  guilty  of  the  foregoing  crimes 
instead  of  sentencing  them  to  a  term  in  the  penitentiary,  they 
should  be  sent  to  an  insane  asylum  for  an  indefinite  time  so  as 
to  allow  the  alienist  in  charge  an  opportunity  to  learn  their  exact 
mental  condition,  and  if  hopelessly  incurable  they  should  be 
detained  for  life.  When  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  alienist 
they  are  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  good  citizenship 
they  should  be  released  and  given  a  chance,  after  the  first  offense, 
to  behave  as  good  citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  their  second  detention  be  required, 
they  should  be  confined  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
and  when  once  detained,  if  at  any  time  thereafter  they  should  be 
released  or  make  their  escape  from  the  asylum,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  (if  unmarried)  to  marry  or  vote  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  if  they  married  outside  of  the  state,  they  should 
•not  be  allowed  to  return  and  reside  in  it.  Thus  heredity  would 
not  confer  its  miseries  on  its  offspring,  and  human  life  would 
be  safe  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Confinement  in 
an  insane  asylum  as  a  psychical  degenerate  would  not  prove  to 
the  average  criminal  a  congenial  place,  and  the  stigma  attached  to 
the  idea  would  put  a  stop  to  many  crimes. 
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There  is  another  class  of  individuals  who  commit  murder 
'by  reason  of  impulse  or  revenge,  and  having  no  excuse  for  the 
<:rime,  the  plea  of  insanity  is  entered  as  a  means  of  escape.  In 
such  cases,  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is  entered  in  criminal 
courts,  they  should  at  once  be  committed  to  an  asylum  as 
degenerates  and  there  kept  under  the  surveillance  of  an  alienist 
sufficiently  long  for  him  to  ascertain  their  sanity  or  insanity. 
They  should  then  be  tried  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  alienist  should  have  great  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  mental  status  of  the  accused. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  such  criminals  have  escaped  their 
just  punishment  by  reason  of  so-called  medical  expert  testimony ;  a 
few  hypothetical  questions  were  propounded  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel and  answered  by  the  expert  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  jury 
returned  the  verdict  that  the  murderer  was  not  responsible  for 
him  crime.  Perhaps,  to  appease  public  clamor,  an  "inquirendo 
de  lunatica"  found  the  criminal  insane,  and  he  was  sent  to  an 
insane  asylum  until  the  storm  of  public  excitement  had  passed, 
only  to  make  his  escape  to  another  state,  to  be  recognized 
thenceforth  as  a  sane  man.  Here,  then,  one  of  the  dangers  of 
so-called  expert  medical  testimony  is  apparent. 

When  we  come  to  know  that  in  the  civilized  world  about 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  observing 
everything  alike,  sane  on  ninety-nine  of  the  one  hundred  points, 
insane  on  one,  hypothetical  questions  propounded  to  such  indi- 
viduals would  show  them  as  having  a  mental  twist,  and  hence  it 
would  be  absurd  to  confine  such  persons  in  asylums,  as  they  are 
recognized  as  peaceful  citizens,  obeying  the  laws  and  performing 
the  duties  of  citizenship  as  husbands  and  wives  and  filling 
responsible  and  honorable  positions  in  the  various  walks  of  life. 

Suitable  and  separate  quarters  should  be  provided  by  the 
state  for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane.  They  should  as  far 
as  possible,  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  thus  save  expense  to 
the  state.  The  alienist  should  be  the  superintendent  and  he 
should  be  a  competent  medical  person  of  the  highest  order,  both 
as  to  character  and  as  a  physician,  conversant  with  every  form 
-of  psychical  degeneracy.  His  term  of  office  should  be  for  life 
and  good  conduct,  and  his  removal  should  be  effected  for  incom- 
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petency  or  bad  conduct  only.  He  should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
and  discharge  all  subordinate  officers  and  employees  of  the 
institution,  and  be  held  responsible  for  its  proper  management. 
The  office  should  be  non-political,  and  his  appointment  should 
be  made  by  the  Governor  when  duly  advised.  His  compensation 
should  be  proportionate  to  his  ability.  The  need  for  such  a  person 
is  at  once  apparent,  as  he  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  wants 
and  acts  of  the  unfortunates  under  his  care.  Insane  persons, 
no  matter  of  what  degree,  when  they  become  wards  of  the  state, 
have  no  right  or  say  as  to  their  management.  Every  walk  of 
life  contributes  to  psychical  degeneracy. 

Such  persons,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  have  not  the  privileges 
of  the  common  pauper,  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  and  other 
eleemosynary  institutions.  The  pauper  may  leave  the  institution 
when  he  is  displeased  with  the  treatment  he  has  received,  or  is 
about  to  receive,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  insane.  The  alienist 
is  supreme,  his  word  is  the  law.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the 
state  to  appoint  a  man  of  great  learning,  of  broad  mind,  and  of 
firm  character.  All  criminal  insane  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  their  wants  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
provided  for. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 

ISAAC    T.    WOODSON,    ATTORNEY    FOR    KENTUCKY    HUMANE    SOCIETY, 

KENTUCKY. 


Ever  since  the  origin  of  human  codes  of  law,  punishment  for 
crime  has  been  provided.  In  the  beginning,  the  law-makers- 
contented  themselves  with  provisions  for  punishing  offenders  ; 
and  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  reforming 
criminals,  or  to  any  systematic  method  of  preventing  crime. 
As  men  began  to  consider  the  environments  of  the  criminal 
classes,  the  temperaments  of  criminals,  as  effected  by  heredity, 
and  diseases  and  lesions  of  brain,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
inclination  to  commit  crime,  it  became  apparent  to  the  student  of 
criminology  that  crime  is  somewhat  of  a  climateric  of  conditions. 
Sometimes  the  sanguinary  temperament  of  the  tiger  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  human  faculties,  and,  by  some  dreadful  act 
a  human  being  astounds  his  fellowmen  by  the  fiendishness  of  his- 
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conduct.  A  careful  investigation  of  such  instances  often  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  perpetrator  had 
grown  callous  through  evil  associations,  and  excesses,  or  else  that 
the  proper  moral  balance  was  lacking  through  some  congenital 
effect  or  traumatic  injury.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  it  is 
customary  to  deal  with  the  offender  as  one  lacking  moral  respon- 
sibility. In  the  former  class  the  question  arises  how  far  the  state 
can  go  toward  reformation  of  the  convict.  Auxiliary  to  this,  is 
the  question  as  to  how  the  state,  or  community  may  properly 
intervene  to  shape  the  course  of  human  lives  so  as  to  prevent 
crimes.  Insane  persons  and  degenerates  are  not  to  be  controlled, 
with  any  certainty,  by  moral  suasion.  Lesions  of  the  brain  and 
defects  of  the  organization  cannot  be  remedied  or  supplied  by 
any  system  of  instruction.  Persons  thus  afflicted  are  not  held 
responsible  for  their  criminal  acts  under  the  criminal  law,  because 
the  intent  to  commit  crime  is  usually  lacking.  The  law  will  not 
punish  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  when  moral  responsibility 
is  wanting.  But,  in  these  instances  we  would  suggest  that  there 
is  an  apparent  defect  in  our  statutes.  The  plea  of  insanity  should 
avail  in  these  cases ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  plea  avails  when 
the  actor  is  not  destitute  of  mind  and  purpose.  The  jury,  in 
such  case,  because  of  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  allows  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  he  is  then  confined,  tempo- 
rarily, in  an  asylum  for  the  insane ;  and  then,  in  many  instances, 
he  is  soon  discharged  from  the  asylum.  The  law  does  not  provide 
any  specified  term  of  confinement  for  years,  or  for  life,  in  the 
asylum  in  such  cases.  We  think  that  the  statutes  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  where  the  finding  of  the 
jury  shows  that  a  person  accused  of  crime  is  of  unsound  mind, 
and  further  shows  that  the  accused  is  of  such  violent,  or  cruel 
disposition  as  renders  it  unsafe  to  person,  or  property  for  him  to 
be  at  large,  then  the  term  of  his  confinement  in  the  asylum  should 
be  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  owing  to  the  degree  of  the 
offense  of  which  the  accused  is  found  guilty.  In  this  way,  a 
repetition  of  that  offense,  or  other  like  offenses,  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  society  would  not  be  again  endangered  by  this 
offender,  by  reason  of  a  verdict  rendered  in  the  meantime  showing 
that  the  patient  has  been  restored  to  his  right  mind.  Under  such 
a  statute,  properly  framed,  the  jury  would  find  the  pris  IKT 
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guilty  of  the  act,  if  the  evidence  justified  it,  and  the  law  would 
determine  the  term  of  his  confinement  in  the  asylum,  if  the  plea 
of  insanity  availed  to  prevent  his  confinement  in  the  penitentiary. 
Thus  would  justice  be  tempered  with  mercy,  while  society  would 
receive  the  protection  it  is  entitled  to.  Leaving  the  question  of 
insanity,  we  will  now  discuss,  briefly,  the  question  of  reformatory 
measures  in  dealing  with  the  sane.  In  our  legendary  lore,  it  is 
said  that  over  the  door  of  the  .ancient  prison  \\;>s  written  "who 
enters  here,  leaves  hope  behind."  The  ancient  idea  was  punish- 
ment. It  is  said  that  in  England  up  to  less  than  a  century  ago, 
so  strongly  was  there  engrafted  upon  the  jurisprudence  of 
England  the  theory  of  severity  of  punishment  that  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  crimes  were  punishable  with  death.  The  modern 
idea  is  reformation  by  means  of  punishment  attended  with  bene- 
ficial instruction  and  influences.  The  theory  upon  which  this  is 
based  is  that  the  convict  is  still  a  man,  and  that  his  future  is  to 
be  either  better  or  worse,  for  himself  and  for  the  state,  according 
to  the  methods  used  while  he  is  undergoing  his  term  of  confine- 
ment, and  when  he  is  discharged.  Amelioration  has  entered  into 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  ancient  motto  is 
supplanted  by  a  better:  "Who  enters  here,  may  yet  hope,  if  he 
will  strive  to  do  "better."  The  privilege  of  pardon,  the  parole 
system,  and  the  indeterminate  sentence,  plants  hope  in  the  breast 
of  the  convict,  and  says  to  him  that  "opportunity  is  yet  ahead 
of  you,  depending  mainly  upon  your  own  resolution  and  conduct." 
In  Kentucky  the  Governor  may  pardon  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners may  in  some  cases  parole.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Kentucky  statutes,  but  in  many  instances  a 
discretion  is  given  to  the  jury  as  to  the  term  of  confinement  to 
be  fixed  for  the  convict.  In  regard  to  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
especially  as  to  convictions  for  first  offenses,  these  seem  very 
salutory.  The  parole  system  in  Kentucky  seems  not  to  be  quite 
so  flexible  and  practical  as  that  class  of  sentence  for  first  offenses. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  dealing  with  young  convicts  an 
important  point  is  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  With  hardened 
criminals  it  sometimes  happens  that  all  reformatory  methods  fail, 
but  with  young  offenders  there  is  usually  room  for  hope. 

Judge  J.  F.  Fort  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  says : 
"Probation  and  indeterminate  sentences  for  first  or  vouthful 
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offenders  is  past  the  experimental  stage,  and  is,  in  several  states, 
a  fixed  policy.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  it  will  be  so  in 
all.  A  reform  of  this  sort,  which  proves  successful  in  operation 
is  irresistible  and  will,  ultimately,  by  its  own  force  extend  to  all  the 
states.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  authorized  by  the  statutes 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Judge  Sidney  B.  Davis  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  says, 
'Indiana  has  a  better  plan  than  the  juvenile  court.  It  gives  the 
child  protection,  education  and  moral  training.'  " 

The  Juvenile  Court  in  Philadelphia  from  July,  1901,  to 
September,  1902,  out  of  fourteen  hundred  cases  sent  only  fifty 
youthful  culprits  to  reformatories.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Peni- 
tentiary in  1901,  the  ratio  of  convicts  who  had  been  taught  a 
trade  to  those  who  had  not  been  taught  a  trade  is  suggestive. 
The  figures  are  as  follows ;  convicts  having  no  trade,  three  hundred 
ninety-eight ;  convicts  having  a  trade,  ninety.  The  ratio  of  this 
class  in  thirty-six  representative  prisons,  twenty-four  of  whom 
give  discharged  prisoners  only  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  few  dollars, 
was,  in  1900;  convicts  having  no  trade,  31,426;  convicts  having 
a  trade,  21,468.  In  only  twelve  of  these  thirty-six  representative 
penal  institutions  does  the  state  look  after  the  employment  of  the 
discharged  convict.  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the 
records  made  under  a  system  which  is  governed  by  reformatory 
measures  indicates  that  one  great  means  of  preventing  crime  is 
to  look  after  the  education  of  the  youths  of  the  country  in  useful 
trades  and  to  add  on  to  reformatory  measures  during  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners,  material  aid  in  finding  employment  for 
discharged  convicts.  One  of  the  greatest  means  of  promoting 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the.  convicts  and  thereby  pre- 
venting his  return  to  evil  courses  when  discharged,  is  the  prison 
society.  Chief  among  these  in  the  United  States  is  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
course  of  time  each  state  will  give  more  attention  and  aid  to 
discharged  convicts,  especially  to  those  whose  conduct  justifies 
such  action.  John  J.  Lytle,  general  secretary  of  that  society  says, 
in  his  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  January 
22d,  1903 :  "No  one  leaves  the  penitentiary  without  my  having 
previously  visited  him  several  times,  ascertaining  his  needs,  what 
he  is  going  to  do,  where  he  is  going,  what  his  prospects  are  for 
obtaining  employment,  etc." 
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The  Flower  Mission  and  the  Jail  Matron  come  in  for  a  share 
of  praise  for  good  work  done  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  and  the 
labors  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  are  all  important.  The 
work  of  the  latter  is  more  personal  than  political,  but  it  has  a 
great  and  lasting  influence  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime, 
by  leading  the  convict  toward  a  higher  and  better  life. 

That  course  which  promises  most  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  state,  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  is  the  work,  not  so  much 
of  reformation,  as  of  formation.  EviJ  associations  in  early  youth 
breed  evil  tendencies.  To  counteract  these  to  some  extent,  the 
common  school  system  was  adopted  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
highest  public  policy,  so  as  to  remove  from  the  youth  of  the  land, 
as  far  as  possible,  ignorance  and  start  the  youthful  mind  in  the 
right  course  with  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  as  a 
safeguard  against  many  pitfalls.  The  common  school  system  is 
in  that  sense,  a  conservator  of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  state.  The  homely  motto,  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 
is  inclined"  is  one  of  great  force  in  this  connection.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  assisting  the  youthful  mind  to  think  and  act 
right  is  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  environments  of  laws — 
laws  natural,  civil  and  moral.  The  fact  that  success  in  life 
depends  mainly  upon  obedience  to  fixed  laws,  should  be  early  and 
often  impressed.  This  is  best  accomplished  in  the  home  circle, 
by  proper  admonitions  around  the  family  hearthstone ;  but  next  to 
this  is  the  training  to  be  had  in  the  schools.  In  the  schools  the 
pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  habitual  obedience  to  fixed  and 
salutory  laws  and  to  habits  of  consecutive  thought.  The  common 
school  is  the  most  universal  in  its  application.  Next  comes  the 
kindergarten  system  which  implants  the  highest  principles.  The 
records  show  the  arrest  of  but  few  who  were  kindergarten  pupils. 
Private  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  manual  training  schools 
are  each  of  great  importance.  The  last  named  have  a  unique 
and  available  place  in  the  cause  of  education  because  it  takes 
charge  of  young  children  who  in  many  instances  have  no  home 
training  and  no  home  and  whose  early  lives  are  surrounded  by 
adversity  and  many  evil  influences  and  educates  them  and  teaches 
them  temperance,  morality  and  useful  trades. 

Judge  Sidney  B.  Davis  says,  "if  we  wait  until  the  child  has 
already  learned  vice,  society  is  responsible  and  not  the  child." 
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Using-  the  term  "manual  training  school"  as  meaning  all 
classes  of  industrial  schools,  we  contend  that  these  institutions 
do  a  greater  work,  proportionately,  than  any  other  class  of 
institutions  whatever. 

In  these  institutions  a  young  child  of  indigent  parents,  or 
of  thriftless  parents,  or  having  no  parents,  nor  relatives  upon 
whom  he  may  depend  for  support,  is  taken  out  of  conditions  of 
hardship  and  temptation  and  given  a  home  where  he  finds 
instruction,  mental  and  moral,  and  is  taught  some  useful  art  or 
employment.  In  such  an  institution  the  pupil  is  brought  to 
understand  that  each  individual  has  a  place,  an  opportunity,  a 
duty,  and  a  benefit,  open  to  him.  In  these  institutions  the 
foundation  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  laid  good  and  strong. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  Industrial  School  of  Reform 
estimates  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  admitted 
and  taught  in  that  institution  make  good  records  and  become  good 
and  useful  men  and  women  after  leaving  the  institution.  A 
pertinent  question,  here,  is,  "what  percentage  of  these  children 
who  have  made  good  records  in  after  life,  would  have  made  good 
records  if  they  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  exposed 
to  vice,  as  they  were  when  found  and  brought  into  the  industrial 
school  home — in  many  instances  the  only  home  they  had  ever 
known."  None  of  these  suggestions  are  made  with  any  view  to 
discredit  religion  or  religious  training.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  mind  must  undergo  some  preparation  for  religious 
instruction;  otherwise  the  admonition  of  the  preacher  are  as  seed 
sown  among  thorns.  Indeed  the  care  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
the  moral  instruction  given  them  while  the  mind  is  yet  capable 
of  good  influences,  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  higher  teachings 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  after  all  the  greatest  safeguard 
for  young  and  old  against  all  manner  of  temptations.  The  Christian 
religion  encourages  the  uplifting  of  the  fallen  and  the  protection 
of  the  weak  and  helpless  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. All  of  the  institutions  and  means  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  order  to  consider  intelligently  the  best  means  of  preventing 
crime,  we  must  consider  the  question  of  responsibility  for  crime. 
Looking  upon  the  criminal  as  a  result,  let  us  examine,  not  merely 
his  relations  to  crime  but  our  relation  to  him.  Although  a  bad 
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member,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  member  of  society.  The  munic- 
ipality, the  state,  having  the  responsibility  of  our  civil  government, 
meaning  the  larger  community  of  our  people  who  elect  the  officers 
and  frame  the  laws  by  which  our  domestic  affairs  are  regulated, 
directs  the  punishment  of  criminals  for  their  offenses;  hut.  even 
if  crime  is  punished,  it  does  not  cease.  On  the  contrary  cr'me 
recurs  with  irregularity,  hut  with  great  certainty.  Does  the  duty 
of  the  municipality,  the  state,  the  community,  stop  with  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal  ?  Is  it  not  also  incumbent  upon  the 
governing  power,  which  in  its  last  analysis  means  the  community, 
tin.'  people,  to  use  preventive  measures  in  order  to  decrease  the 
crimson  tide  of  crime?  It  has  been  recognized  as  a  duty  to  take 
>ome  preventive  measures.  Are  these  measures,  such  as  they  are. 
generally  understood  or  appreciated?  "\Ye  think  not.  In  the  first 
place,  the  community  has  not  given  the  matter  the  attention  it 
deserves ;  else  the  means  adopted  would  become  more  efficient  and 
be  added  to  by  other  adjuncts.  For  instance,  the  Industrial  School 
of  Reform  in  the  City  of  Louisville,  while  it  has  sufficient  and 
commodious  buildings,  has  for  its  use  only  eighty  acres  of  land. 
The  House  of  Refuge,  at  Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania,  has  for  its 
use  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  land.  The  discrepancy 
suggests  tint  the  community  interested  in  the  Louisville  institution 
which  now  has  five  hundred  pupils  under  its  charge  have  not 
investigated  the  wants  of  the  institution,  nor  considered  the  bene- 
fits which  would  accrue  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  community  by 
affording  to  them  sufficient  land  for  their  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural branches  and  for  their  sustenance.  Aside  from  this  instance- 
it  must  be  conceded  that  philanthropic  work  and  altruistic 
theories,  generally,  appeal  only  to  the  few.  It  is  only  by  slow 
processes  that  the  public  is  convinced  that  the  performance  of 
such  duties  is  a  measure  of  self  protection.  To  the  extent  that 
crime  is  engendered  society  must  suffer  in  a  thousand  nameless 
ways.  Crime  is  a  result  of  heredity,  of  non-education,  mis- 
education,  evil  associations,  misjudgment,  wrong  inclinations  and 
human  frailty.  The  criminal  is  held  responsible  for  his  acts. 
But  education  of  the  criminal,  and  his  environments,  and  his 
reformation,  are  matters  of  public  concern.  The  criminal  is 
guilty  of  a  positive  defined  offense.  The  community  by  non-action 
and  by  erroneous  action  is  guilty  of  an  indefinite  negative  offense, 
differing  from  the  wilful  act  of  the  criminal  in  many  degrees ; 
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yet  constituting  a  moral  delinquency.  Not  until  the  public  is 
thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  sense  of  self  pro- 
tection, in  regard  to  measures  which  are  calculated  to  prevent 
crime  by  uplifting,  instructing  and  protecting  the  helpless,  can 
we  expect  to  make  substantial  headway  in  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  criminal  instincts.  It  is  said  that  the  recent  trials  of  Jett 
and  White  cost  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  least  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  The  expenses  of 'conducting  the  criminal  courts  from 
year  to  year  are  enormous,  and  if  there  were  no  higher  incentive, 
preventive  measures  to  check  the  production  of  criminals  would 
be  justified  upon  the  score  of  economy  alone.  But  other  consider- 
ations are  more  important.  It  is  not  practical  to  extend  this 
paper  in  citing  instances  of  the  benefit  of  public  measures  which 
lead  to  the  prevention  of  crime.  One  instance  is  worthy  of  note. 
W.  E.  Curtis,  in  the  Chicago  Record  Herald,  speaking  of 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  says :  "Shenandoah  is  a  lovely  little  city  of 
nearly  four  thousand  inhabitants  who  are  well-to-do,  have  fat 
bank  accounts,  are  up-to-date  in  every  particular  and  are  quite  as 
proud  as  they  are  contented.  It  looks  like  a  New  England  town, 
and  is  settled  with  New  England  people.  The  residents  are 
nearly  all  of  American  birth ;  there  are  no  foreigners  except  a 
few  Swedes,  who  are  employed  in  the  nurseries.  There  are  no 
saloons  and  everybody  testifies  that  no  liquor  is  sold  surrep- 
titiously at  the  drug  stores.  Therefore  there  is  no  disorder,  no 
crime,  no  vice,  no  poverty,  and  nothing  for  the  criminal  courts 
to  do.  There  are  no  police,  because  none  are  needed,  and  the 
that  other  towns  pay  for  such  purposes  is  here  expended 
011  the  schools." 

If  the  foregoing  statement  be  true,  here  is  an  object  lesson 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  homicides 
in  the  City  of  Louisville  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  enormous. 
Let  us  look  analytically  into  any  number  of  these  cases  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  many  of  these  homicides  were  committed 
by  persons  who  were  uneducated  and  had  no  trade  and  persons 
\\lio  \\ere  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Habits  of 
intoxication  have  very  much  decreased  in  the  City  of  Louisville 
within  the  past  twenty  years;  but  the  fact  remains  that  homicides 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  ignorant  classes  and  that 
most  of  them  are  committed  by  persons  who  at  the  time  are  under 
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the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Saying  nothing  of  al)solute 
prohibition  for  which  we  do  noi  contend.  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  public  drinking  is  permitted  in  Louisville,  in  saloons 
licensed  under  municipal  and  state  laws.  The  sale  of  pistols  is 
authorixed  by  law  in  Kentucky.  Idle  and  shiftless  men  frequent 
these  saloons,  drink  and  treat,  indulge  in  frivolous  and  exciting 
controversies,  become  angry  and  fight.  From  this  kind  of  strife 
homicides  result.  Usually  death  is  inflicted  with  some  deadly 
weapon  :  most  usually  with  a  pistol  carried  upon  the  person  of 
the  slayer.  The  question  here  suggests  itself  if  public  drinking 
was  not  authorized  by  a  licensed  system,  and  if  the  sale  of  deadly 
weapons  was  restricted  by  law.  and  if  the  carrying  of  deadly 
weapons  was  punishable  as  a  crime  of  serious  magnitude,  would 
so  many  lives  be  thus  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  the  City  of  Louisville 
every  year?  The  community  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
vices  and  evil  dispositions  of  all  of  its  members,  and  the  right  to 
bear  arms  openly  is  a  constitutional  right ;  but  the  community 
should  be  held  responsible — the  community  is  responsible — for 
the  license  system,  allowing  public  drinking,  and  for  the  failure 
to  treat  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons  as  more  than  a  trifling 
misdemeanor.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  into  needed  reforms  should  be 
stimulated.  A  demand  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws  is  beginning  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  errors,  errors  of  the 
state  and  the  municipality,  and  can  never  effect  a  cure.  A  just 
and  reasonable  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Prosecution,  not  extending  to  persecution,  but  firmly 
and  wisely  discriminating  so  as  to  both  protect  the  innocent  and 
punish  the  guilty,  is  a  measure  of  the  soundest  public  policy. 
But  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  in  order  to  do  a  more 
effective  work  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  Our  citizens  should 
cease  to  be  astonished  by  the  criminal  records,  or  appalled  by  the 
crimes  committed  when  they  cease  to  remember  that  the  practice 
of  carrying  deadly  weapons  is  common  and  that  saloons  and 
gambling  houses  are  always  open  in  the  City  of  Louisville — the 
one  under  the  protection  of  the  law — the  other  apparently  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law,  and  that  their  victims  are  legion.  More  than 
that,  we  are  to  remember  that  we  are  each  and  all  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  human  family,  and  that  every  man  of  intelligence  is  in 
many  ways  his  brother's  keeper,  and  is  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  indigent  and  helpless ;  and  especially  of  the  indigent  and 
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helpless  little  children  of  the  community,  who  are  destined  to 
become  either  fellow  helpers  in  our  social  progress  or  burdens 
and  eye-sores  to  the  community.  The  state  should  teach  its 
indigent  children  trades.  We  have  with  us  the  News-Boys 
Home,  the  Charity  Organization,  the  Wayfarers  Rest,  the  Flower 
Mission,  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  the  Neighborhood 
House,  the  Jail  Matron  and  the  Mission  Workers,  all  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  But,  are  these  duly 
appreciated,  aided  and  assisted  ?  Let  the  public  answer.  Even  if 
that  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  let  us  go  forward  and  let  us  give 
aid  and  encouragement  to  each  and  every  institution  and  asylum 
intended  for  the  protection,  education  and  training  of  the  young, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Let  us  also  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  in  Kentucky  we  will  have  a  local  prison  society,  and 
when  the  humane  society  shall  have  due  appreciation  in  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  when  the  wife-beater  will  have 
a  society  to  look  after  him  and  protect  the  helpless  in  the  home 
circle  from  his  brutality,  and  when  the  public  saloon  and  the 
gambling  house  and  the  betting  stand  will  be  closed  in  the  entire 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  when  the  carrying  of  concealed  deadly 
weapons  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  when  men  shall  set  more 
value  upon  peace  and  orderly  government  and  domestic  tranquillity 
than  upon  the  getting  of  gain  by  means  which  are  detrimental  to 
society,  and  not  only  unlawful,  but  which  make  the  words 
"law  and  order"  a  mockery  and  delusion  and  invite  crime  as  a 
result  and  concomitant. 


MONDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 
WARDENS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  anual  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association  was  held 
in  Music  Hall.  It  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.,  by  the 
I'lvsident  of  the  Association,  W.  McC.  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  Warden 
of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania.  Prayer  was  offered 
1>\  Ri:v.  MR.  WELSH.  Before  the  official  program  was  begun  the 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  meeting  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  for  the  transaction  of  business.  On  motion  of  WAR- 
mcN  GAKVIN.  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  nine  on  organization 
should  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Association.  The 
committee  was  afterwards  announced  as  follows :  Albert  Garvin, 
Chairman,  N.  F.  Boucher,  Joseph  Scott,  A.  K.  Sanders,  Douglass 
Stewart.  .Frank  Randall,  Judge  L.  G.  Kinne,  S.  J.  Barrows, 
Joseph  P.  Byers. 

On  motion  of  REV.  J.  L.  MILLIGAN,  it  was  voted  that  the 
chair  should  appoint  auditors  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
Association.  They  were  afterwards  announced  ,as  follows :  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Randall  and  Wm.  Rm-hrwein.  . 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  program  as  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  should  be  carried  out,  subject  to  any  change  that  might 
be  found  necessary. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  on  time  and  place, 
made  up  of  a  delegate  from  each  state  or  territory*  or  country 
represented,  should  be  formed.  This  committee  was  afterwards 
organized  as  follows :  Amos  W.  Butler,  Indiana ;  Otis  Fuller, 
Michigan ;  Frank  L.  Randall,  Minnesota ;  Edward  Braddock, 
Xorth  Dakota ;  M.  D.  Follett,  Ohio ;  E.  B.  Jewett,  Kansas ;  F.  H. 
Mills,  New  York;  Col.  A.  G.  Irvine,  Manitoba,  Canada;  F.  G. 
Pettigrove,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  S.  H.  Blitch,  Florida;  Michel 
Heymann,  Louisiana;  William  Murphy,  Illinois;  Mrs.  K.  G. 
Hayman,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Emma  O'Sullivan,  Canada;  C.  E. 
Haddox,  West  Virginia ;  A.  S.  Meserve,  Delaware ;  James  W- 
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Cheney,  Connecticut ;  C.  E.  Cox,  Xevv  Hampshire ;  Capt.  S.  C. 
Lemly,  District  of  Columbia ;  A.  D.  Beemer,  Nebraska ;  John 
Cleghorn,  Colorado ;  J.  V.  Williams,  Missouri ;  R.  Heber  Barnes, 
Pennsylvania;  N.  X.  Jones,  Iowa;  Andrew  J.  Wilcox,  Rhode 
Island;  A.  K.  Sanders,  South  Carolina;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fish,  New 
Jersey ;  J.  E.  Richards,  Tennessee. 

ADDRESS  BY   PRESIDENT  OF  WARDENS'   ASSOCIATION. 
WM.  MC.  JOHNSTON,  WARDEN  OF  WESTERN  PENITENTIARY,   PENNSYLVANIA 

J//'.  President,  members  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  Another  year  has  passed  since  our  last  meeting. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  prosperity  in  each  of  our  states  and  for  the 
country  at  large.  The  ranks  of  membership  in  this  Association 
have  not  been  depleted  by  death,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the 
Wardens'  Association  are  here  to  promote  by  their  presence  and 
efforts  the  great  interests  which  lie  near  our  hearts  in  the  special 
work  undertaken  by  our  Association. 

Our  work  is  peculiar.  It  is  unique,  and  stands  alone  in  the 
great  arena  of  activities  and  professions.  Its  experiences  tax 
hand,  head  and  heart  as  few  other  callings  do.  Its  responsibilities 
are  far-reaching  and  ever-present  and  persistent.  We  take  them 
to  bed  with  us,  and  the  dawning  morning  renews  their  clamor  in 
our  ears  and  hearts.  But  being  one  of  the  most  recent,  if  not 
the  most,  to  enter  your  ranks,  I  shall  not  presume  in  this  annual 
address  to  play  the  role  of  an  instructor,  philosopher  or  guide. 
The  address  shall  not  deal  with  questions  of  theoretic  penology, 
nor  attempt  to  solve  the  great  and  deep  practical  questions  of 
the  prison  problem  that  crop  out  all  over  the  surface.  These  I 
gladly  leave  with  the  expert  and  widely  experienced  criminologist. 
As  wardens  and  superintendents  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  we 
have  now  more  to  do  with  conditions  than  with  theories.  This 
paper  shall  call  up  in  a  plain  way  and  brief  manner  some  of 
these  conditions,  and  as  all  addresses  should  have  a  subject,  I 
have  chosen 

THE   BURDENS    AND    GRATI  !•  ICATlnNS    ()K    A    PRISON    WARDED. 

The  first  burden  arises  in  our  contact  with  the  varied  physical, 
intellectual  and  criminal  characteristics  which  confront  us  as  we 
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enter  the  prison.  In  OIK-  cell  a  physical  \vreek.  What  shall  be 
done  for  him?  A  second  or  third  grade  man,  unfitted  for  any 
of  the  shops,  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  hospital,  although  honey- 
combed by  disease  brought  about  by  a  dissipated,  careless  life, 
never  of  a  joyous  disposition  at  best,  and  now  brooding  over 
his  situation ;  coupled  with  his  piteable  physical  condition,  he  is 
only  a  sour,  morose  trouble  breeder  wherever  placed,  too  old  to 
be  impressed  or  improve.  What  would  you  do  with  him,  and  how? 

Another  cell,  a  young  man  with  a  keen,  quick  mind,  but  no 
self  restraint,  always  in  trouble,  keeps  officers  and  all  about  him 
in  trouble  and  turmoil.  Punish  him  ?  Yes ;  but  its  effect  is 
ephemeral.  What  is  best  to  do  with  him?  Pamper  him?  No; 
for  by  so  doing  you  establish  a  precedent  that  might  bother  you 
to  get  away  from.  Reason  with  him?  Yes;  even  to  "seventy 
times  seven."  But  advice  falls  like  sunshine  on  the  rock.  Seclude 
him  ?  Diet  him  ?  Yes ;  up  to  a  certain  point  or  limit ;  but 
remember  he  is  a  ward  of  the  state,  and  when  sentenced,  the 
judge  commands  the  warden  to  "clothe  and  feed  him ;"  therefore 
we  have  no  right  to  ruin  his  health  and  weaken  his  body  so  that 
when  discharged  he  will  be  physically  incapacitated  from  earning 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if  inclined  so  to  do. 

The  burden  comes  up  again  and  again  in  the  degenerate, 
the  weak  intellect,  the  professional,  with  whose  characteristics 
you  are  all  more  familiar  than  I. 

Another  burden  to  the  prison  warden  is  the  want  of  proper 
classification  of  prisoners.  To  accomplish  this  a  start  would  have 
to  be  made  in  prison  architecture.  Had  we  even  this,  what  a 
problem  confronts  us  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
diversified  human  traits  and  characters  we  are  called  on  to  look 
after.  But  a  fairly  good  working  one  so  as  to  gain  the  best 
results — and  after  all  it  is  results  we  are  after  in  prison  control ; 
First,  shall  the  classification  be  on  the  basis  of  age?  Second, 
shall  it  be  as  to  crime?  Third,  shall  it  be  intelligence  or  educa- 
tional training?  Fourth,  shall  it  be  character?  Reformatories 
and  some  prisons  have  grades;  this  is  a  sort  of  classification, 
and  perhaps,  the  best  yet  reached. 

Another  burden  to  the  warden  or  superintendent  is  the  want 
of  civil  service  in.  the  appointment  of  prison  officials  and  guards. 
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Did  civil  service  prevail,  and  why  not  here  as  well  as  in  any 
other  state  institution,  it  would  stimulate  the  officer  or  guard  to 
give  his  best  service ;  free  him  from  anxiety  of  politics  and  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  politician.  No  assessment  could  be  levied  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  the  aspiring  one  from  his  home  district, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  amount  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
good  wife  to  be  expended  in  making  the  little  home  comfortable 
and  tidy.  The  feeling  of  security  of  position  and  advancement 
that  this  service  would  give,  would  invite  a  class  of  men  better 
adapted  to  the  work,  and  therefore  be  more  helpful  to  the  prison 
and  the  warden. 

Another  burden  to  us  is  the  seeming  inequality  of  sentences 
for  the  same  offense  in  different  counties  in  the  same  state.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  prisoner  sentenced  from  one  county  for  five  years 
for  horse  stealing,  horse  valued  at  fifty  dollars.  Another  prisoner 
sentenced  from  a  different  county  for  three  years,  two  months 
and  ten  days ;  crime,  manslaughter.  Another,  if  you  please, 
sentenced  from  the  horse  stealing  county,  but  this  time  it  was 
a  valuable  race  horse — another  kind  of  a  horse  and  another  kind 
of  a  judge.  He  only  gets  eighteen  months.  Now,  the  prisoner 
who  gets  five  years  considers  himself  the  most  abused  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  A  feeling  of  bitterness  and  unrest  is  engendered, 
he  becomes  sour,  morose  and  moody ;  and  quite  often  from  con- 
stant brooding  becomes  sleepless,  refuses  to  eat,  becomes  violent, 
straight  jacket,  transferred  to  insane  asylum. 

Another  burden  is  the  wise  law  makers  of  our  states  who 
cater  to  and  dally  with  the  wily  labor  leaders  in  the  framing  of 
laws  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  helpful  to  the  prison  or  state. 

Another  is  the  selection  of  officers  or  guards ;  this  more 
especially  applies  to  the  new  warden.  The  office  holder,  the  ward 
heeler,  the  pastor,  the  good  old  deacon,  the  old  school  friend,  all 
take  pleasure  in  writing  letters  of  recommendation  to  you.  With 
a  kind  heart  and  a  willingness  to  aid  and  please  all,  they  recom- 
mend those  who  in  your  estimation  are  not  up  to  the  standard, 
but  after  careful  consideration  you  decide  to  place  the  applicant. 

Another  is  the  unjust  criticism  the  prison  warden  is  subjected 
to.  Of  course  we  all  know  the  reporter  is  expected  to  gather 
news,  but  are  not  both  reporter  and  paper  too  ready  sometimes  to 
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accept  the  talc  of  the  disgruntled,  discharged  prisoner  or  officer, 
merely  hccause  he  was  not  permitted  to  run  things  to  suit  himself, 
without  taking  the  time  to  investigate  properly  ? 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  business  worries  of  the 
warden  or  superintendent  add  their  mite.  Fortunately,  as  a  rule, 
these  men  are  not  only  broad  of  shoulder,  but  broad  in  every  sense 
as  they  should  and  must  be  to  be  successful  and  carry  these 
burdens  as  real  men  should. 

These  are  some  of  the  burdens,  but  what  are  the  gratifications 
that  come  up  to  the  earnest  warden  or  superintendent?  First,  his 
power  to  help  a  man  against  his  own  weakness  which  led  to  his 
fall  into  crime.  Second,  by  cultivating  self  restraint.  Third,  by 
strengthening  his  self  respect.  Fourth,  by  firm  but  kind  treat- 
ment, leading  him  to  think  for  himself  those  things  which  are 
proper  and  right,  and  best  for  his  future  with  his  present  sur- 
roundings. Fifth,  if  possible  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  working 
for  his  own  best  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  state.  Sixth, 
giving  a  discouraged  man  a  new  industrial  impulse.  Seventh, 
that  work  is  enobling.  Eighth,  that  a  spirit  of  laziness,  is  the  devil's 
trump  card.  Xinth,  convincing  him  that  crime  don't  pay,  that 
honesty  does. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  and  feel  that  you 
have  been  able  to  better  the  condition,  both  morally  and  physically, 
of  at  least  some  of  those  who  have  been  remanded  to  your  care 
and  keeping,  and  by  so  doing  return  them  to  healthful  industrial 
conditions,  and  thus  make  them  better  citizens.  For  is  not  that 
the  real  object  of  this  assemblage  ? 

UNITED    STATES    PENITENTIARIES. 
tfv  MAJOR  R.  w.  M'CLAUGHFY,  WARDKN  UNITED  STATES  PENITENTIARY. 

FT.  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 

The  United  States  Penitentiary  has  been  represented  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Prison  Association  only  since  the 
Denver  Congress  of  1895.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
account  of  its  origin  and  progress  of  the  new  system  then  entered 
upon  by  the  United  States  government,  with  regard  to  its  pris- 
oners, should  be  placed  on  record  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Association. 
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Criminals  have  been  tried  and  convicted  of  violations  of  the 
United  States  statutes  ever  since  the  government  was  organized, 
but  their  punishment  has  always  been  turned  over  to  some  desig- 
nated state  prison  where  they  were  confined,  subject  to  the  rules 
ordained  for  that  prison  by  the  particular  state  which  controlled 
it,  the  government  paying  for  their  maintenance  a  sum,  per  diem, 
agreed  upon  between  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  the  United 
States. 

It  appears  from  the  attorney  general's  reports  that  the  subject 
of  a  United  States  Penitentiary  was  first  mentioned  in  1884,  when 
the  attention  of  congress  was  called  to  the  objections  existing  to 
the  practice  of  confining  prisoners  in  state  institutions.  He  then 
said,  "the  national  government  should  erect  and  control  a  peni- 
tentiary in  which  to  confine  its  own  prisoners.  It  would  be  better 
both  for  society  and  the  prisoners  themselves." 

This  statement  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  southern  prisons,  the  national 
government  felt  compelled  to  transport  the  prisoners  from 
southern  states  to  northern  prisons  for  punishment,  thus  subjecting 
them  to  the  rigors  of  the  northern  climate,  and  adding  to  their 
punishment  a  degree  of  suffering,  in  many  cases,  which  neither 
the  law  contemplated,  nor  the  government  desired  to  inflict. 

No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  attorney  general's 
suggestion.  In  1886  he  again  referred  to  the  subject,  insisting 
that  "the  need  of  a  government  penitentiary  becomes  more 
apparent  each  year.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  model  penal  institution  of  its  own,  the  necessity 
of  securing  accommodations  for  the  convicts,  in  view  of  the 
agitation  of  questions  touching  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor, 
and  other  causes,  will  soon  become  imperative." 

In  his  report  of  1886,  the  attorney  general,  after  earnestly 
commending  congress  the  completion  of  a  government  peniten- 
tiary, goes  farther  and  urges  also  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment reformatory,  but  the  congress  of  that  year  did  not  take  the 
matter  up,  and  again  in  1887  the  attorney  general  returned  to  it, 
calling  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  abolishment  of  the  contract 
system  by  legislative  enactment  in  several  states,  and  the  passage 
•of  a  recent  enactment  by  congress  forbidding  the  employment  or 
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hiring  out  of  United  States  prisoners  on  contract,  referring  to  his 
previous  reports  relative  to  the  importance  of  erecting  at  least 
one  United  States  penitentiary,  and  again  urged  that  congress  take 
this  matter  into  careful  consideration.  In  the  same  report  he 
referred  to  the  large  amounts  paid  to  the  state  prisons  for  the 
subsistence  of  federal  convicts,  and  intimated  that  the  cost  of 
supporting  them  in  a  federal  penitentiary  should  not  be  considered 
an  objection  to  the  erection  of  such  an  institution.  At  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  1887  his  report  shows  an  average  of  about 
1,200  United  States  prisoners  in  the  various  state  penitentiaries 
serving  sentences. 

In  1888  the  suggestions  of  the  previous  year,  concerning  the 
erection  of  a  United  States  penitentiary,  were  substantially 
repeated  in  the  attorney  general's  report.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  during  that  year  is  given  at  1,294. 

In  the  report  for  1889,  the  recommendation  concerning  the 
erection  of  a  United  States  penitentiary  are  still  more  earnestly 
made.  Attention  is  called  in  the  attorney  general's  report  to  the 
increase  in  rates  paid  to  the  various  state  institutions  for  the 
subsistence  of  federal  prisoners,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
latures in  several  states  have  enacted  laws  to  the  effect  that  federal 
prisoners  convicted  outside  of  the  state  will  no  longer  be  received 
in  state  prisons.  Total  number  of  prisoners  in  1889  is  given 
as  1,252. 

Again  in  1890,  the  recommendation  of  the  previous  years  are 
reiterated.  Number  of  prisoners  1,304. 

Finally  congress  passed  an  act,  approved  March  3d,  1891, 
providing  "that  the  attorney  general  and  secretary  of  the  interior 
be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  three  sites, 
two  of  which  shall  be  located  as  follows:  One  north,  the  other 
south  of  thirty-nine  degrees  north  latitude  and  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  third  site  to  be  located  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  same  to  be  so  located  geographically  as  to  be  most 
easy  of  excess  to  the  different  portions  of  the  country,  and  cause 
to  be  erected  thereon  suitable  buildings  for  the  confinement  of  all 
persons  convicted  of  any  crime  whose  term  of  imprisonment  is 
one  year  or  more  at  hard  labor  by  any  court  of  the  United  States,, 
in  any  state,  territory  or  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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department  of  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the  plans,  speci- 
fications and  estimates  of  such  sites  and  buildings  shall  be 
previously  made  and  approved  according  to  law,  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000.00  each." 

Said  act  aslo  provided,  "that  the  sum  of  $100,000.00  is  further 
appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney 
general,  in  the  fitting  of  workshops  for  the  employment  of  the 
prisoners." 

But  it  will  be  noted  that  the  act,  while  appropriating  for 
workshops,  failed  to  appropriate  for  the  building  of  the  prisons 
themselves,  therefore  the  appropriation  for  shops  fell  to  the 
ground.  In  his  report  of  June  3Oth,  1891,  the  attorney  general 
refers  to  the  passage  of  the  act  and  the  failure  of  the  appropri- 
ations contemplated  by,  but  omitted  from  it,  and  urged  that  they 
be  made  by  the  next  congress,  so  that  the  work  might  go  forward. 

The  number  of  prisoners  had  by  that  time  increased  to  1,536. 
Congress  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations,  and  again 
in  the  attorney  general's  report  of  1892,  attention  is  called  to  the 
act,  and  appropriations  earnestly  requested.  The  number  of 
prisoners  for  that  year  amounted  to  1,810.  Congress  still  failed 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriations,  and  in  the  attorney  general's 
report  of  1893,  the  same  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  penitentiaries  were  repeated.  The  census  of  prisoners 
showed  an  increase  to  1,881.  History  repeated  itself  this  year  in 
the  failure  of  appropriations  for  the  authorized  penitentiaries,  but 
the  attorney  general  returned  to  the  charge  in  1894  with  earnest 
recommendations,  and  reported  the  number  of  prisoners  at  2,241. 
The  congress  of  1894  passed  an  act,  approved  March  2d,  1895, 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth,  Kansas,  from  the  control  of  the  war  department  to  that  of 
the  department  of  justice,  and  the  designation  of  such  prison  as  a 
United  States  penitentiary.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  substantial 
effect  of  the  long  agitation  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  prison,  and  the  old  military  prison,  with  all  its  defects, 
was  gladly  accepted  as  a  nucleus  at  least,  for  a  system  of  United 
States  prisons.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  penitentiary,  and  on  the  ist  of  July,  1895,  formal  transfer  was 
made  of  the  buildings  and  appurtenances,  and  the  first  United 
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States  penitentiary  began  to  receive  prisoners  from  the  United 
States  courts.  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3Oth, 
1896,  the  total  number  of  federal  prisoners  in  the  United  States 
was  given  as  3,012,  of  whom  about  500  were  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  leaving  about  2,500  in  con- 
finement in  the  various  state  prisons.  The  attorney  general  in  his 
report  for  that  year  earnestly  urged  the  construction  of  at  least 
one  additional  United  States  penitentiary,  to  be  located  in  the 
south,  in  which  prisoners  from  the  southern  states  might  be 
confined. 

By  act  of  congress,  approved  June  loth,  1896.  the  attorney 
general  was  authorized  and  directed  to  select  on  the  military 
reservation  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  a  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary  and  other  buildings,  wall,  and  workshops  for 
the*  employment  of  United  States  prisoners,  with  such  improve- 
ments as  he  might  direct  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the 
several  buildings,  said  penitentiary  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
accommodate  at  least  1,000  convicts.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  were  at  the  same  session  of  congress  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  this  new  site  and  the  commencement  of  work  on 
the  new  penitentiary.  Appropriations  have  been  made  by  each 
succeeding  congress,  and  the  work  has  steadily  progressed  to  the 
present  time. 

By  the  rst  of  July,  1897,  the  number  of  federal  prisoners 
in  the  United  States  had  increased  to  3,077.  The  attorney 
general,  in  his  report  for  that  year,  urged  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional United  States  prisons,  and  dwelt  upon  the  evils  of  the 
practice  of  scattering  federal  prisoners  throughout  the  states 
and  territories.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  site  for 
a  federal  prison  in  the  south  could  probably  be  secured  at  a  very 
small  expense.  Following  this  report,  congress  on  July  ist,  1898, 
appropriated  $15,000.00  for  expenses  of  securing  a  prison  site 
south  of  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  providing  plans  for  such  prison.  In 
the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3d,  1899,  congress  appropriated 
$500,000.00  "for  the  erection,  complete,  of  a  United  States  peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta,  Georga,  under  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
March  3d,  1891  ;  this  money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  attorney  general,  and  to  be  available  until  expended."  A 
rite  was  procured  and  presented  by  the  city  of  Atlanta,  consisting 
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of  a  tract  containing  300  acres,  half  a  mile  from  the  city  limits  on 
one  of  its  principle  thoroughfares.  Plans  were  prepared  by  a 
firm  of  prominent  architects  and  contracts  were  let  prior  to  June 
3Oth,  1899,  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  The  plans  contem- 
plated the  erection  of  a  prison  complete,  but  the  appropriation  was 
not  sufficient  to  build  the  entire  penitentiary  as  shown  by  the  plans, 
consequently  the  front  building-,  containing  the  two  main  cell- 
wings,  was  omitted  in  the  construction,  and  remains  yet  to  be 
built.  Two  interior  wings  and  the  boiler  house,  light  plant,  dining 
room,  chapel,  hospital,  etc.,  were  provided  for,  so  that  the  insti- 
tution, as  thus  completed,  could  accommodate  about  600  prisoners. 
Prisoners  were  first  received  at  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  on 
January  3Oth,  1902,  and  the  number  now  confined  there  is  about 
450,  but  will  probably  be  largely  increased  from  the  territorial 
courts  during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter.  The  number  of 
federal  prisoners  on  the  3Oth  of  June,  1899,  in  the  United  States 
was  given  as  3,137,  of  whom  779  were  confined  on  that  date  in 
the  United  States  penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Nearly 
i  ,000  federal  prisoners  are  now  confined  at  Fort  Leaven  worth. 
Five  hundred  of  them  were  transferred  on  February  2ist,  1903,  to 
to  the  new  penitentiary,  which  has  been  sufficiently  completed  to 
accommodate  them.  They  are  employed  exclusively  in  making 
brick,  quarrying  and  dressing  stone,  and  working  upon  the  walls 
and  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  two  years  we 
will  be  able  to  transfer  the  remaining  prisoners  to  the  new  prison, 
and  turn  over  the  old  penitentiary  to  the  war  department,  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  1891. 

With  regard  to  the  policy  which  will  be  followed  by  the 
government  in  administering  these  new  penitentiaries,  I  do  not 
assume  authority  to  speak,  but  am  glad  to  say  that  it  seems  clearly 
foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the  official  utterances  of  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  under  successive  attorneys  general,  since  the 
agitation  for  United  States  penitentiaries  commenced,  but  officially 
laid  down  by  congress  in  the  act  of  March  3d,  1891,  as  follows: 
"Provided,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  prison  buildings  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  such  arrangement  of  cells 
and  yard  space  as  that  prisoners  under  twenty  years  of  age,  shall 
not  be  in  any  way  associated  with  prisoners  above  that  age,  and 
the  management  of  the  class  under  twenty  years  of  age  shall  be 
as  far  as  possible  reformatory." 
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The  question  remains  to  be  solved  whether  such  treatment 
of  prisoners  as  contemplated  by  the  provision  just  quoted  can  be 
carried  on  within  the  limits  of  a  single  prison.     It  is  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  that  congress,  in  providing  for  the  application 
of  reformatory  treatment  to  prisoners  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
meant   to   forbid   or  discourage  the  application   of  reformatory 
treatment  to  prisoners  above  twenty  years  of  age.     The  policy 
of  the  department  of  justice,  as  clearly  outlined  in  the  various 
utterances  of  its  chiefs,   from  time  to  time,  is,  doubtless,  that 
reformatory  treatment  shall  be  applied  to  all  prisoners,  of  what- 
ever age,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  management  of  the  United 
States  penitentiaries,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in 
course  of  time  to  erect  and  equip  a  separate  institution  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  confinement  and  training  of  youthful 
offenders    against    the    United    States    laws,    because    the    very 
presence   of   confirmed   and   professional   criminals   in   the   same 
inclosure  with  youthful  offenders  tends  to  render  futile  all  efforts 
for  the  proper  training  and  reformation  of  the  latter,  even  though 
the  two  classes  may  not  mingle  together  to  any  extent.     I  look, 
therefore,   to    see   at   an    early    day,    such    action    urged    by   the 
department  and  taken  by  congress,  as  will  result  in  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  model  reformatory  of  the  world.    When 
that   day  comes,  as   it  is  bound   to  come,  the  example  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  maintaining  such  reformatory  insti- 
tutions for  offenders  against  its  laws  as  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  by  politics,  or  official  favoritism,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
will   so  effect  the  several   states,   whose   efforts  at  establishing 
reformatories  have  been  thwarted  to  a  large  extent,  thus   far, 
by  politics,  as  that  they  will  follow  the  example  thus  set  before 
them,  and  will  eradicate  from  their  systems  of  penal  management 
the  evils  which  now  so  easily  beset  them.     The  adoption  of  the 
indeterminate  system  by  the  United  States  government  is  merely, 
in  my  opinion,  a  question  of  time.     With  the  coming  of  the  new 
United  States  reformatory  will  come  such  improved  methods  of 
jurisprudence  as,  while'  being  a  terror  to  determined  offenders, 
will  be  the  hope  and  the  redemption  of  those  who  have,  through 
ignorance  or  passion,  or  lack  of  proper  training,  been  led  into 
crime,  but  who  have  not  yet  given  themselves  over  to  be  enemies 
of  society  or  of  the  state. 
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THE  PERSONNEL  OF  PRISON  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  C.   E.  HADDOX,  WARDEN  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  PENITENTIARY. 

This  is  the  age  of  industrial  development.  On  every  side 
we  see  colossal  enterprises  undertaken  and  prosecuted  to  a 
successful  and  profitable  conclusion. 

Great  railroad  systems  span  the  continent,  carrying  millions 
of  passengers  and  countless  tons  of  freight,  with  safety,  celerity 
and  despatch,  to  the  doors  of  factory,  workshop,  store  and 
consumer. 

Immense  industrial  enterprises  are  constantly  being  projected, 
consolidated  and  carried  on  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  admiration, 
mayhap,  the  wonder  and  fear  of  mankind. 

Colossal  financial  transactions  amaze  the  minds  of  those 
uninitiated  to  the  magnitude  and  the  intricacies  of  such  under- 
takings. 

The  unexplored  recesses  of  the  earth  are  exploited  in  a 
manner  and  on  a  scale  heretofore  undreamed  of  and  unknown, 
and  every  department  of  enterprise  is  carried  on  to  a  degree  that 
distinctly  stamps  this  decade  as  the  acme  of  industrial  enterprise 
and  achievements,  the  golden  age  of  industrial  prosperity,  and  the 
acquirement  of  material  improvement  and  material  gain. 

If  it  be  asked  why  such  great  strides  have  been  made  along 
industrial  lines,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  due  to  organization  and 
specialization. 

The  personnel  of  the  management  have  devoted  their  lives, 
their  talents  and  their  energies  to  the  special  work  before  them. 
They  have  been  drilled- and  educated  along  special  lines  ;  they  have 
been  deaf  and  blind  to  outside  matters  not  relevant  to  the  work  in 
hand,  and  by  close  and  careful  study,  by  unceasing  and  constant 
labor,  care  and  effort,  have  evolved,  projected  and  carried  on, 
these  immense  enterprises. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  at  its  annual  meeting  this 
year,  is  mindful  of  the  material  progress  of  the  country. 

This  Association  is  equally  ambitious  along  the  line  peculiar 
to  itself  to  obtain  from  the  various  penal  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  highest  and  best  results  morally,  educationally, 
reformatively  and  as  an  incident,  punitively  and  financially. 
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How  shall  we  keep  pace  in  penal  improvements  with  the 
great  material  progress  of  the  outside  world? 

The  answer,  necessarily  must  be,  that  improvements  in  our 
department  of  work  must  come,  as  they  do  elsewhere,  by  the 
investigation,  the  study,  the  thought  and  the  effort  of  those 
who  are  in  actual  control,  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  see, 
to  observe  and  to  know. 

In  other  words,  the  question  as  to  whether  prison  systems 
are  to  improve,  whether  their  work  shall  continue  to  be  of  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  character,  whether  we  are  finally  and  forever 
to  break  away  from  the  customs  of  the  galleys  of  France,  the 
prisons  of  Hawes  in  England,  of  the  Mamertime  of  Rome  and  of 
Rothenburg  in  Germany,  will  depend  utterly,  absolutely  and 
entirely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  prison  management  of  the 
country. 

Professor  Henderson  in  his  admirable  address  delivered  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  1902,  on  "the  social  position  of  the 
prison  warden,"  says:  "Some  institutions  have  no  marked 
qualities ;  they  have  walls,  cells,  machinery,  prisoners,  punish- 
ments, but  no  distinct,  consistent  and  rational  policy." 

Where  this  is  true  it  means  that  the  worst  possible  condition 
of  affairs  exists.  Such  an  institution  has  the  dry  rot.  It  is 
managed  or  rather  mismanaged,  by  time  servers,  too  careless  to 
feel  the  high  responsibilitiy  devolving  upon  them,  and  too  listless 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  many  opportunities  spread  before 
them  to  improve  and  keep  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  pro- 
gress. Such  officers  in  their  abuse,  by  inaction,  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  them,  commit  "crimes  against  criminals,"  and  through 
them,  against  society. 

On  the  contrary,  institutions  which  have  distinct  features 
and  characteristics,  have  them  as  the  result  of  the  careful  investi- 
gation, the  patient  research  and  thought  of  those  who  are  in 
responsible  and  actual  control,  and  these  characteristics  and 
features  reflect  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  those  who  have 
given  their  energies  and  their  lives  to  the  special  work  before  them. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

In  the  management  of  penal  institutions  a  board  of  directors 
or  of  control,  is,  ordinarily,  the  nominal  head. 
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By  the  laws  of  most  states  they  are  supposed  to  fix  the 
administration  policy,  to  restrict  and  define  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  officers  in  actual  and  immediate  control. 

In  some  institutions  they  meet  a  day  or  so  each  month,  in 
most  institutions  not  so  frequently.  Their  duties  while  at  the 
institution  may  or  may  not  be  largely  perfunctory,  and  as  they 
are  generally  active  business  men  at  home  in  other  channels,  the 
day  or  two  a  month  or  quarter  is  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the 
unthoughtful  as  a  respite  or  surcease  from  other  duties,  so  that 
the  main  duty  of  a  board  of  directors  or  of  control  may  be  said 
to  be  the  selection  of  proper  managing  officials,  and  the  deter- 
mining of  the  general  policy  upon  which  the  institution  shall  be 
conducted,  and  a  cursory  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

THE  WARDEN. 

The  warden  or  superintendent  is  the  one  official  who  should 
give  tone,  expression  and  color  to  the  institution.  He  is  distinctly 
and  positively  its  actual  managing  head,  and  upon  his  intelligence, 
interest,  zeal,  tact  and  discretion  will  depend,  very  largely,  its 
weal  or  its  woe. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  be  willing  and  anxious 
to  increase  his  fund  of  knowledge  and  information.  He  should 
be  a  profound  student,  not  only  of  the  ordinary  subjects  that 
attract  the  student,  but  of  prison  systems,  of  laws,  business, 
government,  society  as  it  exists,  and  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
many  phases. 

MUST    BE   AN    ORGANIZER. 

No  difference  how  elaborate  a  system  may  obtain  in  any 
institution  of  this  kind,  the  warden  will  always  be  an  intensely 
busy  and  greatly  occupied  officer. 

If  he  would  prevent  chaos  and  confusion  and  obtain  from 
every  official  the  highest  and  best  work  of  which  he  is  capable, 
he  must  organize  every  department  thoroughly.  Every  officer 
and  every  inmate  must  know  his  exact  duties  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  know  them,  and  the  warden  must  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  a  high  order  of  talent  and  the  accomplishment  of  good 
work,  and  to  locate  the  blame  for  omissions  and  short  comings, 
and  provide  for  their  correction. 
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Thorough  system  in  every  detail  will  conserve  the  capacities 
of  all  his  subordinates  and  leave  him  in  a  measure  free  to 
observe  the  actual  conditions  and  to  plan  and  to  put  into  effect 
improvements  along  moral,  industrial,  physical  and  financial  lines. 

MUST  BE  A  FINANCIER. 

The  financial  question  in  every  prison  in  the  land  is  an 
extremely  important  one.  Funds  for  prisons  are  doled  out 
grudgingly,  and  the  demand  for  absolutely  necessary  purposes  is 
always  far  greater  than  the  supply.  A  warden  performs  no  more 
important  function  than  when  he  sees  that  the  funds  of  the 
institution  are  so  used  as  to  effect  the  highest  possible  results, 
and  that  all  the  forces  of  the  prison  are  so  energized  and  con- 
served as  to  permit,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  satisfactory  and 
proper  earning  and  economizing  power.  With  the  many  demands 
made  upon  him  for  means  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  his 
institution,  a  high  order  of  financial  aptitude  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  characteristic  in  a  successful  warden. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  in  a  prison  is  its  first  requisite.  Nothing  can 
be  accomplished  until  officers  and  convicts  are  under  its  sway 
and  control. 

The  warden  who  would  have  control  of  those  under  him 
must  himself  at  all  time  be  under  self-control. 

The  maxim,  "no  one  knows  how  to  command  who  has  not 
first  learned  to  obey,"  is  a  trite  and  a  true  one.  The  population 
of  a  prison  is  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  people 
whose  first  instincts  have  been  and  are,  not  to  obey. 

To  bring  such  people  into  habits  of  obedience  and  control 
requires  the  highest  type  of  skill,  tact  and  discretion.  Punish- 
ments and  rewards  must  be  so  blended  and  combined  as  to  effect 
the  needful  results  with  the  least  possible  friction,  and  in  the  most 
humane  and  rational  manner  possible. 

No  warden  can  afford  to  delegate  the  matter  of  administering 
discipline  entirely  or  partly,  if  at  all,  to  another.  His  first  duty  to 
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himself,  that  he  may  know  actual  conditions  as  they  exist,  is  to 
preside  over,  or  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  offenders  and  to  order 
discipline. 

Individual  treatment  is  a  necessity  in  our  dealings  with 
delinquents,  and  a  study  of  the  many  phases  of  delinquency  is 
a  prime  requisite  in  a  successful  warden's  repertoire. 

Brainard  F.  Smith  says,  "many  a  prisoner  has  been  ruined 
beyond  reclamation  by  punishment ;  while  many  a  prisoner  has 
been  reformed,  or,  if  riot  reformed,  made  a  better  prisoner,  by 
punishment." 

Will  the  warden  have  any  higher  duty  to  perform  than  to 
face  his  delinquent  delinquents  and  to  order  in  merciful  severity, 
rational  punishments  for  their  short  comings? 

But  a  warden's  disciplinary  powers  are  apt  to  be  taxed  more 
severely  in  another  direction.  The  great  problem  ordinarily,  is 
not  so  much  the  discipline  of  convicts  as  that  of  subordinate 
officers.  If  subordinate  officers  will  obey  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  rules,  the  convict  has  the  potential  influence  of  a  powerful 
example  to  aid  him.  "Like  master,  like  man." 

In  institutions  where  officers  are  appointed  solely  with 
reference  to  their  fitness,  comparatively  little  trouble  should  be 
had  in  the  matter  of  proper  official  discipline.  But  where  places 
are  given  to  heelers,  ward  workers  and  political  strikers,  the 
matter  of  efficient  discipline  is  a  question  of  grave  concern  to 
the  warden ;  in  the  absence  of  better  material,  however,  he  must 
address  himself  to  organization  what  he  has  to  the  standard  of 
the,  highest  efficiency  possible,  and  insist  and  require  a  rigid 
regimen  and  adhere  to  his  demands  and  requirements  with 
Spartan  firmness. 

THE;  PRISON  SCHOOL. 

The  educational  work  of  a  prison  is  of  the  highest,  I  may 
say  of  the  first  importance.  The  education  of  the  hands  to  work, 
comes  naturally,  partly  as  an  incident  of  the  necessary  work 
carried  on  in  the  prison. 

Nearly  all  convicts  are  densely  ignorant.  The  polished, 
scholarly,  shrewd  criminal  of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  and  to 
whom  the  papers  and  books  give  so  much  prominence,  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  in  prison. 
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If  the  prison  is  to  have  a  reformatory  feature  it  must  come 
very  largely  through  the  school.  Many  prison  schools  are  such 
only  in  name.  The  work  accomplished  is  very  meager.  The 
results  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

To  no  part  of  prison  work  should  a  warden  address  himself 
with  more  ardor  and  determination  than  so  to  organize  the  prison 
school  that  it  shall  be  the  great  positive"  factor  in  dispelling 
ignorance  and  its  attending  viciousness,  and  in  quickening  and 
enlivening  the  moral  sense  in  those  whose  moral  judgment  is 
exceedingly  obtuse. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  prison  school  is  necessarily  a  very 
elementary  one,  and  unless  followed  by  a  supplementary  course 
of  reading  and  study,  will  be  of  little  permanent  and  practical 
benefit.  Many  prison  libraries,  largely  the  result  of  indiscriminate 
and  heterogenous  donations  of  all  kinds  of  literature,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  a 
positive  force. 

Let  the  warden  see  that  his  library  is  so  arranged,  classified 
and  used,  as  to  be  a  source  of  information,  profit,  help  and 
pleasure  to  the  inmates,  and  that  a  course  of  reading  along  proper 
lines  is  laid  out,  encouraged  and  if  possible,  adhered  to,  in  order 
that  the  preliminary  school  course  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

COURAGE  NEEDED. 

The  warden  must  be  a  man  of  courage.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  kind  of  courage  necessary  to  face  a  regiment  of  depraved  and 
wicked  men  shorn  of  their  power  and  their  stimulus  to  do  evil, 
but  that  high,  moral  courage  necessary  to  clean  the  Augean 
stables  of  abuses  of  custom,  to  reverse  policies  of  long  standing, 
that  are  nevertheless  wrong  in  principle  and  in  practice,  to 
fight  against  unjust,  improper  and  unwise  legislative  propositions 
concerning  his  institution ;  the  kind  of  courage  that  prompted  the 
chaplain  in  Charles  Read's  "Never  too  Late  to  Mend"  to  fight  and 
destroy  the  iniquitious  prison  system  of  Keeper  Hawes  and  his 
minions ;  the  courage  that  will  keep  to  the  fore-front  a  persistent 
opposition  to  prosituting  penitentiaries  into  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions and  political  cribs  and  feeding  troughs  for  political 
henchmen. 
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He  must  have  the  courage  to  weed  out  and  eliminate  useless 
barnacles  in  the  shape  of  incompetent  and  worthless  employes, 
and  substitute  in  their  stead  men  of  capacity,  character  and  intelli- 
gence, who  are  in  love  with  their  work  and  believe  in  its  dignity 
and  usefulness ;  the  courage  to  face  demagogues  in  their  efforts 
to  take  from  the  prison  its  educative,  moral,  reformatory  and 
economic  force,  the  right  of  its  unfortunate  inmates  to  learn  the 
gospel  of  labor  under  right  and  just  conditions. 

OPTIMISM   NECESSARY. 

The  warden  needs  to  be  intensely  optimistic.  He  must  have 
a  reserve  fund  of  enthusiasm.  He  must  believe  profoundly  in 
the  high  character  of  his  office  and  educate  others  constantly  to 
believe  in  it.  The  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
to  the  real  function  of  penitentiaries  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  carried  on  is  amazing  and  mortifying  to  prison  officials. 

A  part  of  the  warden's  mission  is  to  acquaint  the  outside 
world  with  the  conditions  as  they  exist  inside,  and  to  inspire  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  general  public  in  measures  for  bettering 
and  improving  "prison  conditions.  Legislative  bodies  especially, 
need  to  be  brought  into  closer  relations  and  the  law  makers  made 
to  realize  their  duty  to  the  public  and  the  convict  in  the  enactment 
of  wise,  proper  and  righteous  legislation. 

Longfellow  in  his  beautiful  poem,  "The  Building  of  the  Ship," 
tells  why  the  master  builder  achieved  such  great  results.  It 
was  because 

"His  heart  was  in  the  work  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  to  every  art. 

The  warden's  heart  must  be  in  his  work.  His  whole  soul 
must  be  animated  and  permeated  with  an  honest  and  sincere 
desire  to  bring  penology  up  to  a  higher  and  nobler  standard. 

He  must  have  a  reserve  force  of  enthausiasm  that  will  not 
be  daunted  and  destroyed  by  temporary  failures  or  the  lapse  of 
some  discharged  or  pardoned  convict  who  in  spite  of  care  and 
pains  will  return  to  their  evil  ways ;  the  enthusiasm  that  can 
bear  the  harsh  and  ignorant  criticisms  and  misrepresentations 
incident  to  his  work ;  the  enthusiasm  that  in  its  contagion  will 
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inoculate  directors,  subordinate  officers,  the  press  and  the  people 
with  a  desire  for  more  light  on  penal  problems  and  a  purpose  to 
be  governed  by  that  light ;  an  enthusiasm  that  will  beget  great 
patience  for  the  exacting,  difficult  and  trying  problems  before 
him  ;  that  will  make  him  believe  that  "a  convict  saved  is  a  man 
made ;"  that  will  make  him  believe  with  the  great  English  novelist, 
"it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,"  and  that  as  infinite  pains  and  care 
finally  brought  Robinson,  the  twice  convicted  thief,  up  to  the 
estate  of  honest  manhood,  so  infinite  care  and  pains  should  be 
exerted  with  every  man  under  his  charge. 

Pessimism  has  no  rightful  place  in  a  penitentiary.  In  the 
language  of  Socrates,  "why  should  we  who  are  never  angry  at 
an  ill-conditioned  body,  always  be  angry  at  an  ill-conditioned 
soul?" 

The  ignorant  Hawes  believed  in  the  profitless  crank,  the 
black-hole,  the  deprivation  of  food,  of  bed,  of  clothing,  the 
tortures  of  the  waist  jacket  and  the  collar,  and  a  sign  over  the 
door,  "abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

The  twentieth  century  warden  believes  in  the  gospel  of  pro- 
ductive labor,  of  education  of  hand,  head  and  heart,  in  the 
deprivation  of  privileges  largely  as  punishment,  the  segregation 
of  the  desperate  and  nearly  hopeless,  the  enlightenment  of  an  all 
powerful,  all  potential,  all  influential  example,  and  the  motto  of 
Pope  Clement,  "it  is  of  little  advantage  to  restrain  criminals  by 
punishment,  unless  you  reform  them  with  training  and  teaching." 


TACT   AND   DIPLOMACY. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  many  functions  of  his  office  the  warden 
needs  to  employ  discretion,  tact  and  diplomacy.  Only  one  who 
has  been  in  the  position  or  has  been  close  enough  to  observe,  can 
know  the  many  rough  places  that  can  be  smoothed  over  by  tactful 
actions  and  words. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  surrender  a  principle  in  order  to  make 
things  smoother  when  it  can  be  done.  If  the  warden  has  ideals 
that  he  desires  to  attain  he  can  afford  at  times  to  move  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  to  attain  them. 
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He  needs  patience,  discretion,  good  judgment,  tact,  in  order 
that  he  may  enlist  the  sympathy  of  others  in  matters  of  moment 
to  his  institution  and  in  the  end  be  rewarded  for  his  zeal,  his 
care  and  his  tact,  by  seeing  his  plans  receive  attention  and  obtain 
approval. 

THE  CHAPLAIN. 

The  chaplain  occupies  an  extremely  important  but  delicate 
position  in  prison  management.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  be 
of  vast  influence  and  power  for  good. 

The  chaplain  needs  to  be  a  man  of  large  heart,  aided  by  an 
abundance  of  sound  common  sense.  He  needs  to  bear  in  mind 
constantly  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  work  he  is  called  upon 
to  perform,  that  the  discipline  of  the  prison  must  be  upheld 
and  enforced. 

Associate  officers  are  frequently  disturbed  with  the  fear  that 
the  chaplain's  influence  will  subvert  the  discipline  of  the  prison ; 
that  the  shrewd,  unprincipled  convicts,  by  pouring  into  his  ears 
their  imaginary  tale  of  woe,  may  succeed  in  working  him  to  the 
detriment  of  the  prison. 

The  chaplain's  first  requirement,  if  he  would  succeed,  is  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  of  the  prison  rules. 

The  chaplain  and  the  warden  should  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
•one  sustaining  the  other.  They  need  to  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing, neither  mistrusting  the  other.  Frequent  conferences 
ought  to  enable  them  to  proceed  along  proper  lines.  The  chaplain's 
opportunities  are  limitless.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what 
direction  his  duties  shall  take  him.  That  will  be  discussed  fully 
in  the  Chaplains'  Association. 

It  is  personal,  individual  work  that  counts  in  a  prison.  All 
the  chaplain's  work  should  be  thought  out  beforehand,  be  method- 
ical, premeditated,  intentional,  systematic  and  thorough.  His 
chapel  service  should  be  rational,  of  the  proper  length,  with 
exercises,  song  service  and  preaching  service  carefully  chosen. 

There  should  be  no  room  in  a  prison  service  for  the  spec- 
tacular, the  highly  emotional  and  the  haphazard  sermons  and 
addresses  of  a  chance  visitor.  A  reasonably  rigid  censorship 
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ought  to  be  exercised  over  the  contributions  of  outsiders  to  the 
chapel  service.  The  influence  of  sightseers  and  idle  visitors  to 
prisons,  always  bad,  reaches  the  acme  of  its  perniciousness  in  the 
chapel  service,  if  unrestrained  and  unguided  by  prison  officials 
of  experience  and  firmness  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  know 
that  sickly  sentimentality  is  the  worst  possible  pabulum  to  offer 
men.  already  too  eager  to  justify  their  evil  deeds. 


THE   PHYSICIAN'. 

A  physician's  duties  in  a  prison  are  necessarily  onerous, 
important  and  difficult.  Convicts  are  constantly  claiming  that 
they  are  unable  physically  to  do  the  work  assigned  them.  No  one 
can  determine  the  truthfulness  of  their  statement  except  the 
physician,  and  to  determine  whether  the  convict  is  really  ill  or 
exercising  his  usual  finesse  to  shirk  his  duties,  requires  keen 
judgment  of  human  nature  as  well  as  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  profession. 

The  convict,  housed  and  hemmed  in,  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  hallucinations  and  to  thinking  that  he  is  afflicted  with  imag- 
inary ills. 

A  physician  needs  a  large  fund  of  good  judgment,  will  power 
and  common  sense  to  act  successfully  with  this  class  of  people. 
How  far  he  should  use  some  of  the  subterfuges  supposed  to  be 
employed  by  physicians  in  the  outside  world  in  dealing  with 
people  afflicted  with  hpyochondria,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  cheerfulness  coupled  with  firmness  is  undoubt- 
edly of  great  value. 

SUBORDINATE   OFFICERS. 

The  subordinate  officers  of  a  prison  are  very  important 
factors  in  its  management.  They  come  in  actual,  continual, 
personal  contact  with  the  men.  Xo  difference  how  capable  and 
zealous  may  be  the  warden  and  his  deputy,  unless  they  have  men 
of  character,  zeal,  intelligence  and  discretion  to  carry  out  their 
orders  and  wishes  faithfully  and  well,  all  their  plans  will  come 
to  naught. 
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Guards,  keepers  and  watchmen  should  be  of  high  moral 
character.  '  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  reforming  convicts  unless 
they  have  continually  the  benefit  of  good  examples  set  before  them. 
Precept  amounts  to  nothing  unless  re-enforced  by  good  example. 

They  should  be  educated  and  intelligent.  Their  duties  are 
largely  discretionary,  and  in  their  contact  with  convicts  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  is  necessary  to  know  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Strict  integrity  and  truthfulness  are  prime  requisites.  An  officer's 
word  should  be  beyond  question  and  he  should  be  absolutely 
impartial  in  his  dealings  with  his  men. 

No  special  system  will  bring  the  highest  results  with  any 
kind  of  men  behind  it.  Any  system  with  men  of  character, 
conscience  and  capacity  will  achieve  great  good.  Any  system 
with  men  of  bad  character,  ignorant  and  careless  and  indifferent 
will  fall  to  the  ground. 

A  common  impression  prevails  that  anyone  is  good  enough 
for  a  prison  guard,  and  if  he  is  too  old,  too  feeble  and  decrepit 
or  too  lazy  for  other  work,  his  political  associates  will  try  to 
unload  him  on  the  penitentiary  authorities. 

Prison  directors,  wardens  and  all  in  authority  should  set 
their  faces  resolutely  against  this  erroneous  and  terribly  harmful 
idea.  Partisan  politics  should  not  be  a  factor  in  the  appointment 
or  the  retention  of  any  prison  officer.  All  subordinates  should 
be  appointed  under  civil  service  rules  and  be  required  to  pass 
a  civil  service  examination,  and  after  entering  upon  their  duties 
foe  required  to  take  up  a  course  of  study  on  penological  questions 
and  problems  and  be  otherwise  carefully  schooled  and  drilled 
along  the  lines  of  their  work.  If  time  demonstrates  their 
unfitness  for  the  position  they  should  be  summarily  removed.  If 
they  manifest  an  aptitude  and  an  interest  in  their  work  they 
should  be  encouraged,  promoted  and  protected  against  removal 
for  partisan  reasons. 

Whenever  directors  in  banks  are  elected  with  reference  to 
their  political  proclivities  and  not  with  reference  to  their  business 
sagacity,  it  will  be  proper  to  select  prison  officials  for  the 
same  reason. 

Whenever  great  business  firms  discharge  their  managers 
"because  their  political  views  do  not  co-incide  with  those  of  the 
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owners,  then  and  not  till  then,  should  prison  officials  step  down 
and  out  for  political  reasons. 

What  would  be  thought  of  directors  of  a  business  enterprise 
or  the  regents  of  a  university  who  selected  their  business  manager, 
their  teachers,  with  regard  to  their  views  on  finance  or  on  the 
tariff,  or  who  would  remove  a  faithful,  efficient  and  capable 
servant  after  years  of  experience  in  his  work,  merely  because  he 
did  not  co-incide  with  the  political  views  of  the  majority  of  his 
directors  in  a  matter  in  no  way  germane  to  his  work? 

As  board  of  directors  spend  but  small  percentage  of  their 
time  at  the  institutions  they  control,  it  necessarily  takes  them 
years  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  all  the  details  of  its  work,  and 
to  make  a  change  just  when  through  the  process  of  time,  the 
director  becomes  fitted  for  his  work,  is  the  height  of  unwisdom 
and  folly. 

Boards  of  charities  and  correction  having  charge  of  all  the 
institutions  in  the  state  would  certainly  be  much  more  desirable. 
Such  officers  could  devote  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
work  and  thus  be  able  to  give  all  the  institutions  of  the  state 
uniform  treatment  and  attention. 

Boards  of  directors  or  of  control  should  be  appointed  and 
re-appointed  as  long  as  they  are  efficient  and  manifest  an  interest 
in  the  work. 

And  so  with  all  other  officers,  and  each  should  feel  and  know 
that  faithfulness  and  efficiency  is  the  only  standard,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  expected,  required  or  permitted  to  weaken  their 
influence  or  their  energies  by  undue  or  active  participations  in 
political  effort  or  political  manipulations. 

The  surest  sign  of  unfitness  for  prison  work  and  lack  of 
interest  in  the  work  is  an  undue  activity  in  political  conventions 
and  caucuses.  The  official  practically  advertises  that  he  cannot 
hope  to  hold  his  place  on  account  of  his  efficiency,  but  expects 
to  do  so  because  of  his  services  as  a  political  henchman.  As 
this  age  demands  a  high  order  of  talent  and  effort  in  the  industrial,, 
so  it  should  demand  and  require  great  ability  and  power  in. 
the  penal  world. 
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The  third  of  a  century  of  the  life  of  the  National  Prison 
Congress  has  witnessed  great  progress  in  the  domain  over  which 
it  has  advisory  power.  Many  problems  pressing  for  solution 
demand  the  highest  functions  of  those  in  control. 

Do  the  universal  customs  of  the  times  foster  and  beget  much 
of  the  crime  committed  ?  . 

Does  war  beget  murder  elsewhere  ? 

Is  social  vengeance  a  failure,  and  are  other  means  necessary 
to  prevent  crime  ? 

Should  not  executives  have  the  power  to  lengthen  the  term 
of  convicts  or  change  from  a  fixed  to  an  indefinite  sentence  where 
he  is  in  possession  of  the  facts  concerning  a  convicts  character 
and  past  history,  which  the  sentencing  judge  did  not  have? 

Should  not  the  strictures  of  the  parole  and  the  indefinite 
sentence  be  extended  to  United  States  prisoners  incarcerated  in 
state  prisons,  thus  securing  an  absolutely  uniform  system  of 
treatment  and  promoting  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
prison  ?  • 

Should  we  go  back  of  the  commission  of  crimes  and  ascertain 
if  the  state  itself  is  not  committing  a  crime  in  imposing  and  per- 
mitting conditions  that  beget  crime  ? 

Should  not  the  pardoning  power  be  exercised  frequently 
before  the  convicted  man  ever  reaches  the  prison  at  all?  Sould 
not  many  a  man  be  saved  by  being  put  on  probation  from  the 
start  who  otherwise  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  lost? 

Does  the  discipline  of  prisons  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  commission  of  offenses  by  convicts  when  released?  Does  the 
enforced  restraint  exerted  to  the  very  moment  of  his  release 
and  then  wholly  relaxed,  cause  the  released  convict  to  swing 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  like  Jean  Valjean,  who,  after  nineteen 
years  of  imprisonment  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  and  attempts  to 
escape,  robbed  his  benefactor,  the  bishop,  of  his  plate  and  upon 
being  forgiven  almost  immediately  robbed  little  Gervais  of  his 
forty  sou  piece,  but  afterwards  got  his  bearings,  attained  his 
balance  and  lived  an  honorable  life? 

Should  any  prisoner  ever  be  released  at  the  prison  door,  or 
should  he  not  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  society's,  be  required 
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to  live  a  period  of  probation  and  under  oversight,  subject  to 
return  for  violations ;  in  other  words,  should  not  parole  releases 
be,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  universal  and  only  rule  ? 

To  the  solution  of  these  and  countless  other  problems  let  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  the  best  combination  of  head  and  heart  and 
brain  be  summoned ;  let  every  prison  be  a  school  for  study  and 
for  investigation  and  be  engineered  and  controlled  by  men 
skilled,  drilled  and  educated  along  these  lines,  and  who  are 
animated  by  a  desire  to  contribute  their  full  share  towards  the 
upbuilding  and  uplifting  of  the  race  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
woes  that  beset  mankind. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

MR.  CIIARLTON  T.  LEWIS. — I  trust  that  the  many  experienced 
wardens  here  who  have  listened  to  this  interesting  and  intelligent 
paper  of  Mr.  Haddox  will  give  us  the  result  of  their  experience 
with  regard  to  the  momentous  questions  he  suggested.  Those 
questions  go  to  the  very  root  principles  of  reform. 

The  Chair  called  on  Warden  Garvin  of  Connecticut. 

WARDEN  GARVIN. — Naturally  we  all  believe  in  the  parole 
method  of  release  of  convicts.  In  Connecticut  a  man  is  not 
discharged  at  the  prison  door.  He  is  sent  to  his  home  through 
the  agency  of  the  prisoners'  aid  association,  or  a  position  is 
found  for  him  if  he  will  work.  If  a  man  will  not  take  a  position 
and  go  to  work  an  officer  puts  him  on  board  a  train.  We  are 
successful  in  finding  labor  for  the  men,  not  only  for  paroled  men, 
but  for  men  who  have  served  under  a  definite  sentence.  The  aid 
association  furnishes  tools  and  finds  board  for  a  while.  A  man 
may  come  back  after  years  and  the  association  will  still  find 
him  work.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  came  from  Minnesota  and 
this  association  gave  him  transportation  and  work.  That  is  the 
method  in  Connecticut  and  it  will  hold  water. 

MR.  J.  A.  LEONARD,  Superintendent  Ohio  State  Reformatory, 
Mansfield. — I  was  much  interested  in  the  paper  read  by  our  good 
brother,  not  only  because  of  the  substantial  matter,  but  for  the 
evident  good,  wholesome  spirit  back  of  it,  that  spirit  that  strong 
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men  exhibit,  showing  that  they  need  more  strength  and  that  they 
want  light  from  every  side.  There  is  great  danger  that  we  pray 
out  of  the  east  window  only  and  so  fail  to  get  the  light  from  all 
round  the  horizon.  This  man  bears  testimony  that  he  was 
greatly  helped  by  every  contribution  to  this  question.  Practical 
men  sometimes  exclude  the  help  that  might  come  from  the  man 
who  has  never  been  in  practical  work,  the  man  who  thinks  upon 
these  matters  and  who  offers  us  the  result  of  scientific  thought. 
I  confess  that  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  philosopher  along 
this  line,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  all  my  counsel  from  them.  I  as 
gladly  go  to  the  man  of  affairs  who  has  emphasized  his  work 
as  a  business  man,  as  a  business  proposition.  Gladly  will  I 
gather  all  I  can  from  that  man.  And  to  the  man  more  sentimental 
in  his  character,  who  keeps  his  mind  on  the  human  soul,  gladly 
will  I  learn  from  that  man,  the  man  who  has  learned  to  administer 
the  personal  touch.  In  the  problem  that  we  are  dealing  with  we 
need  all  the  help  that  we  can  get  and  we  sin  against  ourselves 
and  against  our  cause  when  we  shut  out  any  light  by  any  precon- 
ceived notion  or  prejudice  whatever. 

We  find  that  the  boys  in  prison  avail  themselves  readily  of 
any  excuse  that  you  or  I  may  offer  by  which  they  may  escape 
personal  responsibility  for  wrong-doing.  We  say  that  every  man 
is  influenced  by  three  factors ;  environments,  heredity  and  his  will. 
Our  boys  are  very  ready  to  place  all  their  woes  on  heredity.  I 
believe  in  that  as  a  doctrine  but  I  believe  that  it  is  pushed  to  a 
mischievous  extent.  I  believe  in  the  public  schools,  but  I  believe 
that  the  efforts  of  teachers  have  been  paralyzed  because  they  give 
heredity  too  much  prominence.  They  say,  "oh,  we  cannot  expect 
much  of  Johnnie  because  we  know  what  he  has  sprung  from."  And 
so  Johnnie  is  lost  because  the  teacher's  effort  is  paralyzed  because 
of  that  belief  in  heredity.  I  believe  in  heredity,  but  I  want  to 
drive  it  home  to  people  that  there  is  a  noble  heritage  for  us  all. 
We  all  sprang  from  Adam,  though  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mean 
way  he  tried  to  get  out  of  his  trouble  I  should  have  more  respect 
for  him.  It  is  well  to  teach  people  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  living  God.  We  should  not  let  them  escape  on  the  ground  of 
heredity.  I  have  seen  that  doctrine  pushed  to  a  degree  that  was 
detrimental  in  saving  man.  I  have  had  men  rise  in  chapel  to 
speak  to  the  boys  who  gave  them  that  excuse  and  they  were  very 
glad  to  have  it. 
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Take  environment ;  I  say  that  our  treatment  of  the  prisoner 
in  prison  does  not  fit  him  to  stand  alone  when  he  goes  out. 
It  has  two  sides  to  it.  It  may  fit  him  by  taking  him  away  from 
old  habits,  but  it  does  not  establish  new  habits.  He  is  under 
direction  and  control.  Everything  is  provided  for  him  from  his 
rising  in  the  morning  until  lie  goes  to  bed.  He  is  not  fitted  to 
stand  alone  and  the  more  nearly  you  reform  him  the  less  he  is 
able  to  stand.  The  very  fact  that  you  have  taken  away  the  old 
life,  that  you  have  substituted  a  life  that  is  to  him  an  abnormal 
life,  proves  that  he  is  not  prepared  for  that  other  life.  What  shall 
we  do?  By  all  means  look  after  him,  help  him  to  stand. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  that  we  do  not  have,  but  there 
is  one  thing  we  do  have,  proper  provision  for  looking  after  mm. 
We  are  not  limited  to  how  long  we  shall  look  after  them.  \\V 
look  after  them  at  least  a  year  in  any  case.  Each  man  goes  out 
to  employment  and  has  some  person  to  take  a  friendly  interest 
in  him.  He  reports  to  us  every  month  and  his  report  is  counter- 
signed by  his  employer.  That  is  not  enough.  We  have  an 
officer  who  goes  t  see  every  man  who  is  paroled  once  a  month, 
not  a  uniformed  officer  who  goes  to  pry  into  his  affairs.  Before 
the  boy  goes  out  he  sees  that  officer,  meets  him  in  an  upper 
chamber,  where  they  have  a  friendly  conversation  and  matters 
are  explained  to  him,  that  this  officer  is  to  be  a  friend  to  stand  by 
him ;  if  he  goes  wrong  he  will  bring  him  back,  but  if  he  goes  right 
he  will  help  him  to  keep  right.  If  I  should  lose  the  help  of 
this  field  officer.  I  should  feel  as  though  I  had  lost  a  part  of  the 
institution,  as  though  I  were  trying  to  fly  with  one  wing.  That 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  work,  the  looking  after  the  paroled 
man  after  he  has  gone  out. 

JUDGE  McMn.LEN,  of  Indiana. — I  have  had  no  experience  in 
this  special  work  except  in  visiting  institutions  and  in  some  cases 
I  have  run  up  against  the  real  thing.  When  we  send  a  man  out 
on  probation  we  are  responsible  for  that  man's  conduct,  but  often 
we  are  the  very  men  that  turn  him  down  because  we  give  him 
the  could  shoulder.  \Vhile  I  was  judge  of  a  court  I  had  a  young 
girl  come  before  me  for  prostitution  and  I  sent  her  to  jail  for 
fifteen  days,  which  is  the  lowest  sentence  I  could  give  her.  The 
fifteen  days  expired  and  she  came  back  to  my  office  and  said, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  now?"  I  said.  "I  will  do 
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something  with  you."  I  went  to  the  superintendent  of  our 
sunday  school  and  told  him  there  was  a  reformed  girl  out  of  jail 
and  1  wanted  her  taken  care  of.  He  replied,  "I  will  give  her  a 
place  in  my  own  home,"  and  he  did.  He  was  an  excellent 
Christian  man  with  a  Christian  wife  and  two  children  and  the 
girl  was  placed  there  under  happy  conditions.  Now  what? 
The  gossips  of  the  neighborhood,  the  society  people,  went  to 
him  and  said,  "That  sort  of  thing  won't  do,  to  take  such  a 
creature  into  your  family."  The  wife  said,  "But  she  is  a  reformed 
girl;  she  has  given  evidence  of  her  conversion  in  the  Methodist 
church  and  we  believe  it  is  genuine  and  you  could  not  convince 
me  that  it  is  not."  But  one  woman  is  weak  against  a  whole 
neighborhood  and  finally  the  girl  was  turned  out  and  lost  her 
place  simply  through  gossip.  Not  that  she  had  done  anything 
wrong,  but  because  society  people  could  not  stand  it.  She  came 
back  to  me  and  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  now?" 
I  got  her  another  place  and  she  was  not  turned  out  of  that  and 
finally  it  became  my  duty  to  marry  that  girl  to  a  nice  young  man 
and  she  has  become  a  good  member  of  society.  Now  how  many 
cases  are  you  going  to  help  when  the  people  outside  turn  them 
down  ?  I  wanted  to  put  a  man  with  some  one  who  employs 
twenty  people,  none  of  them  ex-convicts,  but  he  said  the  con- 
ditions were  such  he  could  not  take  him.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them  ?  Some  one  says  the  state  of  Indiana  ought 
to  buy  a  large  farm  of  ten  thousand  acres  and  let  these  people 
support  themselves  on  it.  If  that  is  not  a  good  plan,  these 
wardens  ought  to  tell  us  what  we  can  do. 

MR.  FRED.  J  POOLEY,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 
—I  believe  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  warden  and  chaplain 
to  look  after  these  men  while  they  are  in  prison  and  further  let 
the  warden  be  in  close  touch  with  the  chaplain.  These  boys 
must  be  looked  after  while  they  are  in  prison.  I  believe  there 
thousands  of  boys  in  prison  who  are  looked  upon  as  dead  by 
their  parents.  The  chaplain  sees  them  day  after  day,  in  their 
most  sacred  hours.  There  are  boys  in  every  prison  waiting  for 
the  chaplain  to  say  to  him,  "Where  is  your  mother?"  Only  the 
other  day  I  sent  a  boy  to  Massachusetts  from  Philadelphia,  who 
would  to-day  probably  be  walking  the  streets  a  wanderer  but  for 
the  simple  words,  "Your  mother  is  thinking  about  you.'"  He 
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was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  tell  me  about  himself,  but  after 
some  days  he  gave  me  the  story  of  his  life.  To-day  he  is  with 
his  mother.  Wardens  get  in  touch  with  your  chaplain.  We 
want  Christian  "men  for  wardens,  not  politicians.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  a  man  is  a  democrat  or  a  republican,  but  is  matters 
greatly  that  they  should  be  men  of  Christian  character. 

JUDGE  M.  D.  FOLLETT,  Ohio. — This  is  a  question  to  which  I 
have  given  much  thought.  We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that  a 
man  can  grow  worse  and  worse.  How  many  of  us  believe  that  a 
man  can  grow  better  and  better?  That  is  one  of  the  hardest 
propositions  to  make  the  public  believe.  I  have  heard  intelli- 
gent men  absolutely  deny  it.  The  question  is  asked,  how  shall 
a  man  go  out  of  the  penitentiary?  Always  with  a  friend.  For 
years  right  in  front  of  the  penitentiary  in  Ohio  was  one  of  the 
worst  saloons  in  Columbus — thank  God  it  isn't  there  now.  At 
that  point  the  friends  of  the  discharged  men  would  be  sure  to 
meet  him.  Not  one-half  the  prisoners  went  by  that  open  saloon 
door.  The  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
and  the  saloon  was  removed.  When  a  prisoner  goes  out  intend- 
ing to  lead  a  good  life,  he  should  get  strength  from  some  source 
to  stand  up  and  say,  I  have  been  a  prisoner  but  with  God's  help 
I  intend  to  lead  a  good  life  from  this  on.  Colonel  Burchard  of 
Wisconsin  once  said  that  he  had  never  known  a  man  who  would 
stand  up  and  say  that  honestly  who  was  discarded.  Let  the 
men  go  back  to  their  old  homes  where  they  are  known  and  sufter 
the  reproaches  of  their  neighbors.  They  will  suffer  of  course. 
That  is  one  of  the  chances  they  took  when  they  Segan  to  commit 
crime.  Let  them  admit  that,  but  let  them  live  it  down.  We  have 
in  Columbus  a  man  who  for  his  own  self -protection  had  to  go 
into  public  print  and  say,  "It  is  true,  I  have  been  in  prison." 
But  he  is  now  a  successful  man  outside  of  prison.  In  that  way 
only  can  they  avoid  the  man  who  finds  him  and  says,  "I  knew 
you  in  prison  and  I  will  expose  you."  In  Mansfield  a  few- 
years  ago  there  was  a  boy  for  whom  his  mother  waited  two  years 
for  him  to  come  from  the  penitentiary  that  he  might  help  her. 
He  came  home  determined  to  lead  a  right  life  and  he  hired  out 
to  a  farmer.  Six  weeks  afterward  the  farmer  came  home,  having 
learned  that  the  boy  had  been  in  the  penitentiary,  he  literally 
kicked  the  poor  fellow  off  from  the  farm.  What  did  the  poor 
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boy  do?  In  his  desperation  he  stole  a  horse  and  buggy  and 
was  purposely  caught,  for,  as  he  said  himself,  "the  only  place 
for  me  is  in  the  penitentiary."  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
safety  but  in  honesty  about  the  past.  And  you  must  help  these 
men  come  out  and  try  to  stand  up  alone.  When  you  meet  a 
man  who  has  been  in  the  penitentiary  shake  hands  with  him, 
speak  kindly  to  him,  help  him  to  get  a  position,  and  believe 
that  a  man  may  grow  better  and  better.  And  then  have  the 
best  men  manage  your  reformatories  and  prisons.  No  dishonest 
man  ever  did  ony  good  in  a  reformatory.  Seek  the  best  men, 
men  that  understand  the  work  and  let  them  help  the  poor  boys 
to  stand  till  they  can  stand  alone. 

REV.  E.  F.  LYON,  Superintendent  Howard  Association, 
Chicago. — Cannot  the  man  be  helped  before  he  goes  to  prison? 
The  juvenile  court  and  probation  laws  do  this.  A  number  of 
judges  have  turned  over  to  us  young  men  who  have  come  to  us 
under  these  conditions  and  who  have  been  saved  from  going  to 
prison.  They  report  to  us.  One  judge  turned  over  to  us  nine 
boys  involved  in  one  offense.  One  was  a  very  bad  boy  and  will 
have  to  go  to  the  reformatory,  but  the  other  boys  have  better 
homes  and  they  have  been  sent  either  there  or  to  other  places. 
If  they  forfeit  their  parole  they  will  go  to  the  reformatory,  but 
I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  seven  or  eight  of  Jhese  boys  will 
be  better  off  than  if  they  had  been  sent  to  the  reformatory.  Our 
experience  is  that  probation  is  an  excellant  thing.  The  Howard 
Association  is  organized  to  act  as  parole  agent  and  to  see  that 
these  boys  get  employment.  We  find  manufacturers  willing  to 
employ  from  one  to  a  dozen.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  dissapoints 
us  but  ninety  per  cent,  become  good  citizens.  It  is  said  that 
men  have  returned  to  crime  after  the  period  of  probation  has 
elapsed.  They  are  not  likely  to  do  that  if  they  feel  the  restraint 
of  a  friendly  hand,  such  as  the  Howard  Association  is  ready 
to  offer. 

Q.  What  will  you  do  if  you  put  these  boys  in  with  union 
men? 

REV.  E.  F.  LYON  Chicago. — The  matter  of  union  labor  offers 
a  difficulty  in  some  cases,  but  we  have  had  little  trouble  because 
there  many  open  shops  that  pay  no  attention  to  the  union.  If  a 
man  is  skilled  he  can  join  the  union.  We  have  found  labor  for 
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no  men  who  are  labor  agitators  and  some  have  joined  the  union. 
One  man  was  a  union  man  before  going  to  prison.  At  first 
the  union  objected,  but  the  superintendent  said,  "This  is  an 
honest  man  now,  though  he  has  been  in  prison ;  he  must  earn  an 
honest  living  or  be  a  menace  to  society."  He  got  employment, 
joined  the  union  and  has  been  there  three  years  and  they  have 
not  made  any  trouble. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Morton,  Superintendent  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women,  Massachusetts,  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

MRS.  MORTON. — I  wish  there  were  in  the  world  a  pi  is  >n 
large  enough  to  hold  Madame  Gossip  and  her  friends,  for  then 
I  think  there  might  be  some  good  done  to  these  poor  unfortunate 
creatures  who  go  out  from  under  our  care.  In  Sherborn  we  have 
a  system  of  indenture,  placing  our  women  out  in  families  to 
work  and  we  have  had  most  excellent  results.  I  know  of  women 
wrho  have  been  three,  five  and  one  fourteen  years  in  the  homes  in 
which  they  were  placed.  I  know  one  woman  who  went  into  a 
home  as  domestic  and  to-day  she  is  promoted  to  the  position  of 
housekeeper  and  fills  it  admirably  to  my  personal  knowledge,  for 
I  see  her  at  least  once  every  year.  There  came  to  my  knowledge 
a  few  days  ago  a  fact  about  a  young  woman  in  one  of  our 
western  towns  in  Massachusetts.  She  had  gone  through  the 
different  lower  grades  with  credit  to  herself  and  had  just  entered 
the  high  school.  She  was  there  but  a  short  time  when  a  young 
lady  came  into  the  school  building  and  wispered  to  those  near 
her  that  young  woman  had  been  in  the  Sherborn  reformatory. 
What  was  the  result?  The  result  was  that  the  young  woman 
could  not  face  the  pressure,  immediately  left  the  school  and  dis- 
appeared. We  hope  that  she  is  in  some  good  place,  but  we  fear, 
for  she  has  gone  beyond  our  knowledge. 

Warden  Murphy,  of  Joliet,  was  called  upon,  but  be  declined 
to  speak,  saying  that  he  had  found  out  he  could  learn  more  by 
listening  than  by  talking. 

Warden  Murphy  was  again  urged  to  speak. 

WARDEN  E.  J.  MURPHY,  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet,  Illinois. — 
As  to  the  indeterminate  sentence,  I  am  a  believer  in  that.  To 
my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  for  an  ex-convict  that 
has  ever  been  enacted.  Under  the  old  Illinois  law  of  definite 
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sentence  we  could  not  get  employment  for  ex-convicts.  We  dis- 
charged them  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  ten  dollars  in  money  or 
their  fare  back  to  the  place  they  were  sent  from.  Under  the 
indeterminate  sentence  we  give  them  a  suit  of  cloths,  ten  dollars 
in  money,  or  their  fare  back  to  the  place  they  were  sent  from, 
and  employment  for  one  year.  Of  course  we  are  very  particular 
whom  we  allow  to  employ  these  men.  Men  who  may  be  finan- 
cially responsible  offer  to  take  these  men  whose  character  might 
be  such  that  we  would  not  feel  warranted  in  sending  our  men 
to  them.  Or  we  might  have  applications  from  hotels,  where  our 
men  would  have  to  serve  drinks  and  we  should  certainly  refuse 
to  parole  men  to  such  places.  We  have  a  parole  agent  for  secur- 
ing employment  for  our  men  and  it  is  his  duty  to  look  after  and 
visit  them  as  often  as  he  can.  A  parole  law  will  do  more  to 
reform  a  man  who  has  served  his  time  than  any  other  law  I 
know  of.  I  was  on  the  board  of  pardons  at  the  time  the  parole 
law  was  enacted  in  our  state  and  the  duty  of  paroling  prisoners 
devolved  on  that  board.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  law  at  that  time, 
but  from  my  experience,  after  having  seen  350  men  every  year 
go  out  of  that  institution  on  parole  and  seeing  the  reports  and 
knowing  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  men  have  served  their 
parole  according  to  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  board  of  pardon, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a  law  to  which  we  should  give 
our  support. 

The  Chair  called  on  WTarden  Wolfer. 

WARDEN  HENRY  WOLFER,  Stillwater  Minnesota. — The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  whether  the  state  is  not  responsible  for 
crime.  If  I  answered  that  question  as  briefly  as  possible  I 
should  say,  "Yes."  To  go  into  details  would  require  considerable 
discussion.  There  is  no  question  but  the  state,  or  society,  is  at 
fault,  always  have  been  and  always  will  be.  It  will  always  con- 
tribute more  or  less  to  the  conditions  that  produce  crime.  We 
heard  an  able  address  last  night  by  Professor  Henderson  on  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  by  the  development  of  character  in  youth. 
Society  and  the  state  have  much  to  do  in  producing  conditions  and 
environment  so  that  there  shall  be  proper  development  of  char- 
acter. Prevention  is  the  great  work.  Prison  wardens  and  those 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  criminal  after  he  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  law  and  is  released  and  is  trying  to  adjust  himself  with 
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the  world,  have  important  work,  as  each  of  us  know.  But  there 
is  no  work  so  important  as  looking  after  the  youth  of  the  land, 
training  them  at  that  period  of  their  lives  when  they  are  plastic 
and  can  be  easily  guided.  The  great  work  of  preventing  crime 
must  be  in  the  training  of  youth.  Our  churches,  our  benevolent 
associations,  should  feel  that  the  great  work  for  them  to  do  is  to 
provide  such  conditions  and  surroundings  as  will  tend  to  make 
good  men  and  women  out  of  our  boys  and  girls,  instead  of 
criminals. 

DR.  J.  T.  GILMOUR,  Warden  Central  Prison,  Toronto, 
Canada. — Both  Warden  Haddox's  and  Warden  Johnston's  papers 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one 
question  that  was  asked  by  one  of  the  speakers,  as  to  a  farm  for 
ex-convicts.  Nothing  could  be  more  pernicious.  I  believe  that 
prison  life  in  the  best  prison  that  ever  existed  is  pernicious  simply 
through  the  aggregation  of  criminals.  And  you  would  attempt 
to  perpetuate  the  very  condition  that  has  existed  in  the  prison. 
There  is  one  law  that  you  cannot  get  away  from  and  that  is  that 
the  stronger  will  prevails  and  it  is  true  in  low  life  as  in  high 
life.  And  if  you  are  to  have  a  farm  to  be  under  the  cultivation 
of  ex-convicts  you  will  perpetuate  the  evil  which  does  so  much 
harm  in  prison  life. 

When  a  man's  term  expires  the  great  object  is  to  get  him 
as  far  from  the  prison  environment  as  possible.  I  always  put 
the  test  question  to  a  man  who  is  leaving :  "Are  you  prepared  to 
return  home,  face  the  music  and  live  it  down?"  Parents  often 
write  to  me,  "We  don't  want  our  boys  back."  And  I  write  the  most 
caustic  letters  I  know  how  to  pen  to  such  parents ;  for  if  parents 
will  not  receive  them,  who  will?  Who  else  ought  to?  We 
invnriqbly  ask  our  boys  and  men  to  return  to  their  homes. 

As  to  politics,  it  is  not  in  good  taste  coming  from  another 
country  to  make  comparisons,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  say 
something  that  is  encouraging.  In  Canada  a  civic  official  is 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offense  if  he  contributes  to  the  political 
funds  of  any  political  party.  We  are  not  allowed  to  do  it;  we 
do  not  dare.  We  are  never  dismissed  for  belonging  to  a  party 
doing  political  work,  but  a  man  who  takes  a  public  office  is  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  politics,  either  side.  He  is  allowed  to 
vote  as  he  likes,  but  it  must  begin  and  end  there.  He  must  not 
identify  himself  with  any  political  organization. 
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111  dealing  with  discharged  prisoners  we  receive  aid  from  the 
Salvation  Army.  I  keep  statistics  in  this  line  and  I  remember 
that  in  four  months  the  army  provided  work  for  seventy-two. 
The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  our  prison  is 
that  many  a  poor  fellow's  soul  has  been  irradiated  by  the  light  of 
the  never-setting  sun.  I  used  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  prisoners, 
but  the  trouble  I  fear  is  their  ability  to  stand  up  under  difficulties 
when  they  go  out. 

CHAPLAIN  STARR. — In  Ohio  in  every  municipality  where  the 
local  option  vote  has  been  taken  in  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  places  the  towns  have  "gone  dry"  and  in  every  town  where 
they  have  so  voted  business  has  been  better  and  society  has 
improved. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  on  organization  for 
the  Wardens'  Association  should  be  appointed.  This  was  done 
as  follows :  Wardens  N.  F.  Boucher,  North  Dakota ;  Otis  Fuller, 
Michigan ;  Wm.  A.  Hunter,  Iowa ;  Jos.  F.  Scott,  Massachusetts ; 
Chas  E.  Cox,  New  Hampshire. 

Adjourned  at  12.15  P-  M. 


MONDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

CHAPLAINS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  was  called  to  order 
on  Monday  afternoon,  October  5th,  1903,  at  2  P.  M.,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, REV.  W.  J.  BATT,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory. 

MR.  BATT — The  chaplains  have  the  pleasure  of  remembering 
that  President  Hayes  always  gave  us  the  warmest  appreciation. 
He  had  the  desire  to  know  the  chaplains  personally  and  to 
strengthen  them  in  their  work.  And  I  am  very  glad  to  testify 
that  since  his  day  those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  chair  have 
also  been  exceedingly  kind  to  us  and  we  are  particularly  glad  to 
"have  that  excellent  example  followed  to-day. 

I  remember  when  Mr.  Brockway  once  said  how  much  pleas- 
ure he  had  in  finding  that  the  Prison  Association  had  got  beyond 
discussing  brooms  and  mops  and  pails.  We  could  all  see  that 
there  is  something  in  brooms  and  mops  and  pails  that  could  be 
discussed  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  yet  such  details 
alone  are  far  from  being  enough.  This  morning  when  I  heard 
the  profound  truths  that  were  brought  out  in  the  papers  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  that  testimony  of  our  distinguished  brother 
and  fellow  member  of  the  Prison  Association.  The  chaplains  are 
glad  of  the  candor  and  the  appreciation  with  which  their  work 
was  treated  this  morning.  How  true  it  is  that  the  work  of  the 
chaplain  is  a  peculiar  work.  It  was  said  that  the  warden  needs 
to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of  great  courage.  How  true  all 
the  details  and  points  of  the  picture  are  of  the  chaplain  as  well. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  apply  to  ourselves  those  things  that  apply 
to  us  as  well  as  to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Our  work  as  chaplains  has  been  twice  discussed  by  the 
Association  at  large,  once  at  Toronto  and  once  when  a  paper  was 
presented  on  the  prison  chaplain  by  that  most  ably  fitted  man, 
Chaplain  Hickox,  now  gone  to  see  what  he  used  to  pray  he  might 
sometime  see,  prisoners  washed  of  their  stripes.  He  presented 
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a  paper  which  was  followed  by  discussion.  To  those  two  occasions 
I  would  add  what  has  been  said  this  morning  to  our  brethren.  I 
think  the  chaplains  were  among-  the  first  to  appreciate  the  very 
unusual  work  of  our  dear  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  Henderson. 
We  gave  him  a  reception  at  Milwaukee  in  1896,  one  of  the  first 
times  that  he  came  actively  into  this  body,  and  we  were  proud  that 
he  was  a  minister.  He  is  called  "Professor",  but  we  call  him 
"Rev.  Doctor."  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  asking  Rev.  Dr.. 
Henderson  to  speak  to  us. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHARACTER  IN  A  PRISON. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  R.   HENDERSON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

In  this  address  I  am  going  to  "speak  for  my  house."  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  a  place  in  this  organization  of  the  Prison  Associ- 
ation for  men  of  the  profession  to  which  I  belong,  the  teacher. 
If  I  make  any  contribution,  ever  so  little,  to  the  work  of  this 
Congress  it  will  be  because  I  have  asked,  and  I  think  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Congress,  for  a  further  differentiation 
of  the  functions  of  prison  officers. 

This  is  a  work  by  a  prison  warden,  a  man  who  for  thirty 
years  has  held  a  high  position  in  one  of  the  most  important  prisons 
of  Germany,  Behringer's  book  on  the  prison  school.  The  prison 
school  for  our  purpose  may  be  designated  the  "character  school" 
of  the  prison. 

Among  the  factors  in  a  system  of  reformatory  agencies  in  a 
well  equipped  reformatory  prison,  are  these : 

First  in  order,  as  in  importance,  is  the  personal  influence  of 
the  corps  of  officers,  every  man  of  whom  is  led  by  a  warden  whose 
character  I  sought  to  describe  last  year  in  the  presidential  address, 
a  man  who  impresses  his  character  upon  those  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  the  personnel  of  his  staff. 

The  second  influence  is  the  productive  and  instructive  industry 
of  the  prison. 

The  third  is  a  set  of  repressive  and  rewarding  disciplinary 
measures ;  the  appeal  to  men's  fears,  and  the  appeals  to  hope  and" 
aspiration.  Both  of  these  are  essential. 
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Fourthly,  we  have  the  direct  educational  agencies.  These 
arc  three;  I,  the  library,  and  of  course  the  personality  of  the 
librarian ;  2,  the  religious  services  in  the  prison  conducted  by  the 
chaplain  and  organized  by  him ;  3,  an  agency  which  is  as  yet 
comparatively  little  developed.  I  am  making  a  plea  for  the 
enlargement  of  this  third  educational  factor,  a  "school  of  char- 
acter" in  the  prison,  whether  it  is  for  youth  or  for  old  men.  The 
process  of  education,  the  development  of  character,  is  one  which 
never  stops.  And  because  this  agency  is  so  closely  identified 
with  the  work  of  the  prison  chaplain,  it  seems  proper  to  discuss 
it  here.  May  it  not -be  wise  to  submit  this  whole  question  to  a 
committee  composed  of  chaplains  and  others  to  report  more  in 
detail  upon  it  next  year? 

What  is  the  specific  function  of  a  school  of  character?  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  religious  appeals  of  the  chaplain.  There 
is  a  difference  noticed  in  our  Bibles  and  evident  in  history,  between 
the  preaching  function  and  the  teaching  function.  They  are 
germane,  but  differ  from  each  other.  A  man  who  is  well  qualified 
for  one'  is  not  necessarily  well  qualified  for  the  other.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  a  difference  in  function,  in  organization,  so  that  this 
difference  may  have  its  due  weight.  The  teacher  does  not  so 
directly  appeal  to  the  spiritual  life,  but  he  helps  that  life. 

The  school  of  character  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
school,  the  literary  school,  whose  function  is  more  largely  to 
instruct  in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  Of  course  where  convicts 
do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  the  prison  provides  means 
for  learning  these  things. 

The  function  of  the  school  of  character  is  to  awaken  and 
direct  the  moral  nature.  It  works  along  with  the  religious  agencies 
which  are  essentially  connected  with  it,  but  by  a  different  process. 

This  school  of  character  as  a  specialized  agency  of  the  prison 
is  necessary  because  many  prisoners  have  not  practiced  moral 
discrimination.  The  power  to  see  instantly  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  is  with  them  very  little  developed. 

It  is  needed  because  these  men  have  not  seen  the  range  of  the 
consequences  of  their  acts.  They  do  things  which  seem  perfectly 
irrational  to  us  partly  because  of  their  short-sighted  view.  The 
difference  between  a  morally  developed  character  and  one  that  is 
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immoral  is  largely  at  this  point,  that  one  sees  the  social  results 
however  remote,  and  the  other  does  not.  They  lack  in  social 
sympathies,  in  imagination  of  the  rights  of  others. 

What  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  methods  of  such 
a  school  ? 

The  first  principle  is  this,  a  man  must  be  taught  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  will.  He  cannot  rightly  will  unless  he  knows 
what  right  conduct  is.  No  one  inherits  that  knowledge.  The 
son  of  Jonathan  Edwards  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  morality 
1}y  inheritance.  He  has  it  all  to  learn.  He  may  inherit  ethical 
capacity,  but  he  cannot  inherit  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  has  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  as  he  may  have  the  capacity  for 
music  or  mathematics,  but  no  one  inherits  a  knowledge  of  truth 
in  regard  to  moral  relations  any  more  than  he  inherits  skill  in 
music.  A  man  wills  only  what  he  knows.  Many  criminals  are 
really  ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  do  and  of  the  relation  of 
certain  kinds  of  conduct  to  the  general  welfare.  They  have  never 
had  a  chance  to  learn.  They  have  never  been  taught  what  the 
right  is.  They  have  never  learned  the  serious  consequences  of 
deceit,  theft,  sexual  sins,  and  drunkenness  on  themselves,  their 
children  and  the  community. 

At  Fresnes,  a  prison  near  Paris,  they  have  found  that  men 
liave  been  dissuaded  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  addresses  of  trained  physicians,  illustrated 
lectures,  showing  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  system,  and  the 
results  of  drunkenness  on  a  man's  body  and  mind. 

The  second  principle  is  that  ideas  of  right  disposition  and 
conduct  which  are  clearly,  vividly,  persistently  and  agreeably,  with 
great  variety,  kept  before  the  mind  tend  to  take  possession  of 
thought  and  to  pass  on  into  emotion  and  action.  How  glad  are  you 
to  get  a  man  to  do  a  worthy  action  ?  Take  possession  of  his  imagi- 
nation, his  thoughts.  As  an  insane  person  may  become  insane  by 
an  obsession,  by  thinking  upon  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  so  a  man  may  be  brought  into  the  right  by  constantly 
thinking  about  it.  The  thought  will  pass  into  action,  and  the 
action  into  habit,  and  the  habit  into  character. 

Third,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  self-activity  in 
moral  problems,  through  discussion  and  conversation,  helps  to 
make  moral  ideas  one's  own.  Men  must  not  sit  passively  before 
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tlu  preacher  and  let  him  pour  truth  into  the  mere  listener.  When 
he  feels  that  they  are  his  own  then  only  will  they  have  an  influence 
upon  him. 

Dr.  Behringer  has  given  a  number  of  topics  suitable  for 
discussion  in  prison  schools,  such  as  work  and  idleness,  consci- 
entiousness in  duty,  blessing  of  social  order,  thrift,  riches,  poverty, 
avarice,  prodigality,  domestic  virtues  and  happiness,  the  saloon, 
rest  and  pleasure,  gambling,  enjoyment  of  nature  and  art,  selfish- 
ness and  public  spirit,  contentment  and  really  good  fortune, 
pauperism  and  its  causes,  temperance  and  drink  evils,  society  and 
friendship,  fashion,  custom,  morality,  politeness,  etiquette,  respect- 
ability, good  and  bad  temper,  truth  and  lies,  honor,  habit,  passion, 
anger,  the  value  of  time,  force  and  weakness,  purpose  in  life, 
duties  of  callings,  social  position,  conscience,  fear  of  God,  trust 
in  God,  Sunday  rest,  the  use  of  leisure,  the  wonders  of  creation, 
patriotism  and  what  the  country  does  for  all  citizens,  blessings  of 
human  society,  care  of  the  state  for  property,  health,  security, 
honor,  culture,  welfare  of  citizens,  rights  of  citizens,  freedom, 
license,  law  duties  of  citizens,  functions  of  government,  local  and 
general ;  military  duty,  love,  establishment  of  a  family,  education 
of  children. 

After  bringing  these  topics  before  the  young  men  they  are 
encouraged  to  discuss  them  and  to  write  upon  them.  Our  Nestor 
in  prison  reform  has  already,  quite  apart  from  any  experience 
abroad,  undertaken  this  method  and  under  Mr.  Brockway  it  was 
used  very  successfully.  If  the  pastors  of  our  churches  had  had 
experience  in  that  direction  and  could  get  their  young  men  into 
a  class  and  let  them  talk  back  at  the  preacher  they  would  get  the 
truth  much  deeper  into  their  minds.  I  am  not  a  Presbyterian,  but 
I  say,  though  I  cannot  accept  it  all,  that  the  Larger  Catechism  is 
iron  and  that  is  a  good  thing  to  get  into  the  blood.  It  has  a  wide 
programme  organized  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  intellects 
of  the  race.  It  has  topics  that  will  last  you  two  or  three  years. 

These  are  some  pedagogical  principles  upon  which  such  a 
school  should  be  based. 

The  difficulty  is  often  raised  that  the  prison  population  is 
heterogeneous,  and  the  question  is  asked  are  there  any  principles 
that  will  apply  to  all  these  different  elements?  Let  us  consider 
that  for  a  moment. 
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These  principles  must  be  adapted  to  the  population  of  the 
prison.  What  are  the  characteristics  and  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  prison  population  ? 

There  are,  first,  many  grades  of  intelligence.  That  you  will 
find  everywhere,  but  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account  that  the 
differences  of  inteligences  are  so  great  that  a  sermon  which 
appeals  to  certain  universal  conditions  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  that  which  is  individual,  and  that  is  peculiarly  true  for  men 
whose  moral  sense  is  obtuse. 

Again,  they  are  of  various,  ages  and  stages  of  spiritual 
development.  That  is  true  of  all  large  bodies  of  men.  We  must 
see  not  only  that  we  have  a  graded  school  but  that  men  of  various 
types  are  brought  together. 

Once  more,  the  population  differs  from  a  school  or  college 
because  it  is  not  steady,  but  is  constantly  changing.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  in  a  prison  school.  You  cannot  have  a  regular  course 
of  instruction.  Every  lesson  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  population.  Each  lesson  must  be  a  unit  in  itself.  You  may 
have  your  system  and  may  connect  the  different  lessons,  but  at 
one  lesson  you  may  have  men  that  you  will  never  get  again.  This 
is  not  so  true  of  the  penitentiaries  as  of  the  short  term  prisoners, 
but  it  is  true  in  a  degree  everywhere.  This  peculiarity  calls  for 
special  adaptations  of  the  system.  I  have  said  that  each  lesson  must 
be  complete  in  itself,  but  all  may  be  connected  by  reviews,  and  it 
•is  desirable  to  use  all  of  the  pedagogical  devices  possible.  Thus 
there  may  be  the  monologue.  To  start  with  there  must  be  a  short 
discussion  of  the  subject,  to  get  the  definitions  before  their  minds, 
with  illustrations.  The  didactic  method  is  one  which  must  be 
used  sparingly.  Then  the  dialogue  method  should  be  used. 
Persons  must  not  be  asked  questions  the  answers  to  which  have 
been  learned  and  which  they  can  answer  without  effort.  The 
discussions  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  essential  parts  of  the 
method.  Pupils  must  react  on  the  thought  and  give  and  take  if 
you  get  the  best  results. 

You  must  have  examinations  if  you  want  to  know  if  you  have 
taught  anything.  That  is  as  true  of  the  prisoner  as  of  any  other 
students.  It  may  be  given  back  in  their  own  slang;  but  if  they 
know  it  they  can  somehow  express  it.  Perhaps  one  need  not  set 
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an  examination.  Let  them  talk  freely  about  the  subject  and  you 
\vill  find  out  indirectly  how  much  they  know  and  how  much  more 
they  need  to  be  taught.  Examinations  are  as  necessary  for  the 
teacher  as  for  the  students. 

Y<  >u  need  not  call  it  an  examination,  but  a  survey  or  review. 
Interest  should  depend  on  arousing  the  desire  to  know  and  to 
grow.  I  do  not  believe  in  prizes  anywhere  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  prizes  in  a  prison  school.  The  teacher  is  a  failure  if  he  can 
not  make  people  feel  that  when  they  have*  got  a  thought  from  him 
they  have  got  something  better  than  any  prize.  Their  interest 
is  reward,  and  their  intelligent  interest  in  what  he  has  to 
teach  is  the  reward  of  the  teacher.  Rewards  might  possibly  be 
given  privately,  but  not  to  set  one  man  in  comparison  with 
another.  A  man  with  an  immoral  character  may  recite  much 
better  than  a  man  who  has  a  much  better  character.  Remember 
this  is  a  character  school,  not  a  literary  school.  The  men  have 
usually  acquired  the  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  public  schools. 
Your  business  is  to  utilize  that  knowledge  and  make  it  live,  so 
that  the  man  may  have  what  he  needs  most  of  all,  character. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  We  have  talked  about 
the  qualifications  of  the  warden  and  of  the  chaplain,  now  what  are 
the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  for  the  school  of  character  in  an 
up-to-date  prison  ?  First,  he  must  have  native  gifts  and  we  can 
not  teach  that  in  a  university.  A  young  man  in  the  university 
writes  to  his  father  that  he  can  not  stay,  that  he  must  leave,  and 
the  president  says  "it  is  a  matter  of  capacity."  The  father  may 
say  he  shall  have  it  no  matter  \vhat  it  costs,  but  he  can  not  buy  it. 
You  can  not  buy  it  for  the  student  and  you  can  not  buy  it  for  the 
teacher. 

The  teacher  for  the  prison  school  must  first  of  all  be  a 
healthy  man,  having  a  good  digestion,  a  man  with  vigor  and 
vitality.  He  must  be  a  man  of  enthusiasm,  a  cheerful  man,  a 
man  of  force.  He  must  be  able  to  govern  himself.  He  must  be 
communicative  and  he  must  have  the  saving  salt  of  humor,  not 
sarcastic  wit.  When  the  tension  is  so  great  that  he  thinks  he  can 
not  endure  it  a  litttle  touch  of  humor  is  a  very  great  help.  As  a 
teacher  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  life. 
Xone  of  us  admire  Falstaff,  but  the  man  who  does  not  have  a 
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certain  sort  of  sympathy  with  Falstaft"  lacks  something  of  what  a 
perfect  character  ought  to  have.  The  men  in  prison  are  discour- 
aged. They  need  no  more  cynicism.  The  world  has  given  them 
enough  of  that.  What  they  need  is  geniality,  humor,  overflowing, 
.bubbling,  the  humor  of  a  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  serious  men 
that  our  civilization  has  ever  produced.  The  chaplain  needs  that 
too,  though  they  are  generally  pretty  good  story-tellers. 

Another  qualification  is  necessary — professional  preparation 
in  psychology,  in  ethics,  in  sociology,  in  pedagogy,  with  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  acquaintance  with  literature  and  history. 
He  must  be  of  a  suitable  age  and  experience  in  life,  not  too 
young. 

The  third  qualification  is  .spiritual  insight  and  faith  in  God. 
I  am  not  pleading  for  a  creed.  I  am  pleading  for  insight  into  the 
universal.  The  man  who  is  dealing  with  hardened  characters 
must  be  in  touch  with  the  invisible  or  he  will  go  down.  He  can 
not  do  this  work  year  after  year  without  this  faith  in  the  invisble. 
He  must  see  in  the  man  what  that  man  himself  does  not  see.  He 
must  believe  in  a  power  that  is  working  in  that  bad  man  that  the 
man  has  never  been  conscious  of.  He  must  believe  that  the  man 
is  a  qhild  of  God  and  not  of  the  devil,  and  that  God  is  at  work 
to-day,  not  gone  on  a  journey,  not  asleep,  but  a  living  God  that 
helps  him  to  learn,  and  to  apply  his  knowledge.  The  man  who 
has  not  this  equipment,  this  insight  into  the  invisible  world  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  prison  teacher. 

Finally,  when  the  teacher  has  had  a  thorough  academic  train- 
ing, with  all  these  qualifications  native  and  acquired,  and  this 
insight,  then  let  this  man  look  at  this  work  as  his  life  work,  not  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  something  higher  or  better,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  necessary  or  more  rewarding,  because  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  and  calls  for  the  highest  qualities  of  character.  It 
ought  to  go  out  the  heroic  element  of  the  best  teachers  that  we 
can  gather. in  our  schools  so  that  they  may  go  into  the  darkest 
and  hardest  places  and  fill  them  with  knowledge  and  light  and 
truth.  What  is  a  university  good  for  if  it  does  not  take  its 
brightest  sons  and  daughters  to  send  them  out  into  the  hardest 
places?  The  methods  of  social  science,  a  new  ethics,  a  new 
attitude  toward  the  religious  life,  the  profoundest  convictions  in 
regard  to  it,  and  a  larger  spirit  of  humanity,  these  prevail  in  the 
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modern  university  as  they  did  not  in  ancient  times  and  the  word 
university  is  improperly  used  until  it  includes  all  men  and  takes 
them  into  its  heart,  doing  all  that  it  can  for  the  betterment  of 
man's  estate  and  through  that  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Ki.v.  1'.  \.  HOC.K,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. :  I  come  simply  as 
a  fellow  minister  to  speak  a  word  of  fellowship  upon  that  subject 
which  is  common  to  us  all.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  Mart 
my  informal  remarks  than  by  alluding  to  one  whom  I  have  the 
privilege  of  claiming  as  a  friend,  through  a  brief  but  very  delight- 
ful acquaintance.  For  many  years  this  friend  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  Tombs  prison  in  New  York,  Rev.  Sidney  B. 
Laws.  Through  him  I  learned  to  know  something  of  the  work 
of  the  chaplain  of  a  great  prison  and  I  learned  this,  which  I 
think  must  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  any  chaplain  in  prison, 
that  it  is  not  a  need-be  that  contact  with  the  criminal  blunts  the 
sensibilities  or  stifles  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  spending 
their  lives  in  daily  contact  with  the  depraved  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation. I  found  him  as  sympathetic  as  any  family  pastor  and 
he  bore  upon  his  heart  the  peculiar  needs  and  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  individual  cases  that  came  under  his  supervision  in  the 
multitudes  of  hardened  men  that  swept  through  that  prison,  as 
truly  as  an  ordinary  pastor  would  bear  upon  his  heart  the  prob- 
lem of  some  wayward  young  man.  or  of  some  case  of  mental 
difficulty  and  doubt  in  one  of  the  refined  homes  of  his  own  people. 
I  do  not  think  one  can  have  this  constant  flowing  sympathy  when 
in  contact  with  hardened  men  unless  he  has  what  our  Saviour 
had.  an  unbounded  and  unfaltering  trust  in  the  infinite  redeema- 
bility  of  men  ;  that  there  is  in  men  sunk  ever  so  low,  so  depraved, 
so  hardened,  something  by  which  they  can  be  brought  back,  by 
the  grace  of  God.  to  holiness  and  salvation.  The  influence  of  this 
unfaltering  trust  would  of  necessity  stir  "in  the  hearts  of  the  fallen 
man  himself  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  his  own  redemption,  for 
we  know  that  men  often  reach  the  point  where  they  do  not  care 
what  becomes  of  them,  because  they  have  bade  hope  farewell. 
Your  work  is  the  same  as  ours  in  this  regard.  When  I  meet  a 
man  who  has  lost  confidence  in  himself  and  hope  in  God  and  faith 
in  his  own  redemption,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  that  man 
face  to  face  with  the  infinite  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  never 
despaired  of  any  man.  It  must  be  a  constant  encouragement  to 
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you  in  your  work  that  the  last  act  of  saving  power  that  he  per- 
formed during  his  mortal  life  before  his  resurrection  was  to 
snatch  a  brand  from  the  burning  in  saving  the  condemned  felon. 
After  all,  the  saving  of  prisoners  is  the  problem  of  saving  men 
and  we  know  that  there  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven 
whereby  man  can  be  saved  except  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.  It  might  seem  that  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  a  conviction  of  sin  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  but  I  fancy  that  here  we  make  a  great  mistake ; 
a  man  must  be  brought  to  despair  of  himself  before  he  can  trust 
in  God.  We  must  hold  up  to  them  the  mirror  of  God's  word  that 
they  may  see  themselves  as  God  sees  them.  There  is  one  part  of 
your  work  that  I  fancy  must  be  harder  than  ours.  When  you  get 
a  man  saved,  converted,  by  the  saving  grace  of  a  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ,  you  have  still  to  develop  that  soul  in  grace.  It  must  be 
hard  to  do  that  within  prison  walls.  Most  of  our  jails  and  prisons 
are  schools  of  crime,  except  as  they  are  influenced  by  your  work 
and  how  can  the  soul  grow  toward  God  in  such  an  atmosphere? 
How  can  it  grow  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the  Christian 
man  ? 

Another  great  problem  is  what  becomes  of  the  man  after  he 
comes  forth  from  prison  walls,  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus?  You 
know  how  many  have  made  shipwreck  when  they  have  come  forth 
because  there  was  no  one  to  meet  them  with  Christian  love.  It 
is  the  duty  of  pastors  everywhere  to  help  such  men  if  it  be 
possible.  How  can  it  be  done? 

On  motion  of  MR.  STARR  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr. 
Hoge. 


THE   CHAPLAIN   AND   HIS   WORK. 
BY  REV.   S.    W.   THORNTON,   D.   D.,   CHAPLAIN,  JOLIET,   ILLINOIS. 

I  count  it  an  honor  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  so  distin- 
guished a  body  as  this  Prison  Congress,  and  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  its  committee  of  arrangements  in  assigning  to  me  a  place 
on  its  program.  I  must  confess,  though,  that  after  I  had  con- 
sented to  prepare  this  paper,  I  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
recalling  that  promise,  for,  upon  procuring  the  reports  of  your 
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Associations,  running  back  several  years,  I  found  that  almost 
every  conceivable  phase  of  the  chaplain  and  his  work  had  born  so 
thoroughly  discussed  that  I  despaired  of  my  ability  to  bring  forth 
anything  new. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the 
teachings  of  this  Congress  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  its 
history  had  been  accepted,  both  in  the  prisons  of  the  land  and  in 
the  thought  of  the  people  at  large,  and  I  give  the  following  as  a 
few  of  the  answers  to  that  inquiry : 

First — I  found  that  there  are  a  number  of  prisons  in  our 
boasted  land  of  religious  advancement  that  have  no  chaplain. 

Second — That  there  are  yet  some  prison  officials  who  have 
no  use  for  a  chaplain. 

Third — That  there  are  officials  who.  while  consenting  to  the 
appointment  and  presence  of  a  chaplain,  treat  the  religious  ser- 
vices as  a  mere  form,  placing  them  on  the  same  plane  as  they 
would  lectures  or  concerts,  only  useful  in  so  far  as  they  afford  a 
relief  from  the  dreariness  of  the  cell,  or  give  the  inmates  a  mental 
pleasure,  but  with  no  faith  whatever  in  their  conversion  or  refor- 
mation. 

Fourth — I  observed  that  the  teachings  of  this  earnest 
company  of  reformers  had  not,  as  yet,  penetrated  the  mind  and 
thought  of  society  at  large.  In  a  vague  way  the  people  know  that 
somewhere  in  the  state  there  is  a  penitentiary  wherein  some 
hundreds  of  criminals  are  confined  behind  stone  walls  and  doors 
of  iron,  for  the  protection  of  society,  but  as  to  how  they  are  cared 
for  physically,  mentally  or  spiritually,  scarce  one  in  a  hundred 
aside  from  interested  friends,  gives  it  a  thought. 

One  thing  for  which  this  Congress  stands  is  that  our  laws 
shall  be  framed  and  executed  by  men  whose  chief  ideal  shall  be 
the  reformation  of  criminals ;  but  recently  we  found  this  sentence 
of  complaint  in  an  editorial  of  a  great  Chicago  daily:  "The 
criminal  laws  of  Illinois  have  been  shaped  hardly  at  all  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  protect  society  against  the  criminal,  they 
have  been  shaped  altogether  by  those  whose  dominating  ideal  is 
the  reformation  of  criminals." 
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Fifth — I  saw  that  the  church  is  sadly  indifferent.  In  hun- 
dreds of  pulpits  throughout  the  land  not  a  sermon  is  preached  by 
the  pastor,  of  his  own  volition,  about  the  criminal  class  and  the 
duty  of  the  church  towards  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  felt  that  there  is  yet  great  need 
of  agitation  upon  this  subject,  and  I  therefore  crave  your  indul- 
gence while  I  express  some  convictions. 

First.     Who  and  what  is  a  chaplain? 

A  chaplain  of  a  prison  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  inmates  of  a  prison.  As  to 
his  training  and  qualifications  there  are  the  same  pre-requisites 
that  are  essential  in  any  other  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  God,  of  unquestioned  piety  and  character,  of  educa- 
tion, a  student,  a  thinker,  an  attractive  speaker,  a  man  having  a 
passion  for  souls,  and  a  man  of  good  judgment.  Also,  he  must 
be  filled  with  missionary  spirit,  accepting  the  call  to  labor  with 
criminals  just  as  the  most  ardent  missionary  would  go  to  a 
heathen  land,  with  a  love  for  their  souls,  and  implicit  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  their  salvation.  The  chaplain  should .  be  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  best  preachers  in  the  state,  having  some 
years  of  experience,  for  he  must  know  human  nature.  His  parish 
is  composed  of  men  skilled  in  the  arts  of  deception,  some  of  whom 
are  unscrupulous  in  ways  and  means' to  evade  the  consequences 
of  evil-doing  rather  than  to  get  rid  of  the  sin  itself.  And  he  must 
know  how  to  read  men.  When  once  this  sort  of  chaplain  is  found 
he  should  be  retained  just  as  long  as  he  grows  in  usefulness  and 
power.  Of  course  this  kind  of  a  man  is  wanted  elsewhere,  and 
our  laws  providing  for  the  compensation  of  a  chaplain  ought  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  allow  the  appointing  power  to  pay  this  chaplain 
as  much  as  would  be  freely  given  anywhere  else.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if  this  man  I  am  trying  to  describe  had 
remained  in  secular  life,  he  would  easily  have  commanded  far 
greater  salary  than  the  pulpit  affords.  I  believe  that  the  salary  of 
the  chaplain  in  every  prison  should  be  not  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  with  a  good  residence  furnished  free,  and 
then  I  believe  that  he,  with  all  other  competent  prison  officials, 
after  giving  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  to  the  work  of  the  state, 
should  be  granted  a  reasonable  pension  for  life. 
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Second.  The  chaphin  is  a  necessity.  lie  bears  tin-  same 
relation  to  the  prison  as  the  pastor  does  to  a  church.  I  take  the 
position  that  in  the  matter  of  discipline  alone,  were  there  no 
higher  Ra><  >n,  his  presence  and  work  is  indispensible.  A  railway 
president  sent  an  annual  free  pass  over  his  line  to  a  missionary 
preacher  in  our  of  our  frontier  territories,  and,  in  explanation  of 
his  reason  for  so  doing,  replied,  "These  preachers  form  the  best 
constabulary  force  along  our  line  in  that  new  country,  for  they 
carry  the  principles  of  law  and  order  with  them."  How  to  con- 
trol convicts  so  as  to  secure  obedience  to  prison  rules,  keep  them 
from  mutiny,  attempts  to  escape,  and  from  insubordination,  is  the 
problem  of  all  prison  officials.  All  our  reforms  have  grown  out 
of  this  question.  We  are  learning  to  abolish  all  barbarous, 
inhuman  methods  of  punishment.  We  are  substituting  the  neat 
gray  uniform  for  the  striped  clothing  which  was  invented  as  a 
mode  of  degredation.  Instead  of  feeding  the  prisoner  in  his  cell, 
out  of  an  old  rusty  tin  pan,  like  he  was  a  cur,  we  have  the  modern 
dining  room,  with  food  served  hot  and  dishes  of  chinaware.  and 
we  will  soon  have  in  every  prison  the  modern  system  of  cells 
affording  sufficient  air  and  proper  sanitation.  Why  all  this? 
Because  this  appeals  to  their  manhood  and  self  respect,  secures 
obedience,  impossible  under  the  old  system.  Now  carry  this  prin- 
ciple to  its  true  plane.  Let  the  man  of  God,  clothed  with 
authority  from  heaven,  take  his  place  and  make  his  appeal  to  the 
highest  faculties  in  these  men.  Most  of  them  have  never  known 
anything  about  God  or  his  laws.  They  have  never  learned  what 
obedience  is.  They  were  ungoverned  in  childhood,  and  because 
of  this,  they  grew  up  to  despise  both  the  laws  of  the  state  and  of 
God.  They  are  seared  in  conscience,  and  the  will  is  weak  in  all 
directions  toward  good.  Xow,  carry  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  God  of  the  Bible ;  show  them  what  sin  is ;  preach  what  the 
penalty  of  broken  lawr  is,  with  all  its  terrors,  and  then  preach  and 
teach  the  mercy  of  God  to  every  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ..  Proclaim  to  them,  the  glad  gospel  of  a  free  and  full 
pardon  of  all  their  sins  and  that  every  one  of  them  can  be  saved, 
and,  I  repeat,  you  have  introduced  into  your  prison  the  highest 
disciplinary  force  and  convicts  will  be  found  yielding  obedience  to 
prison  rules,  becoming  "good"  prisoners  without  knowing  scarcely 
iust  why  themselves.  A  negro  convict  sought  an  interview  with 
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the  chaplain.  He  was  herculean  in  stature  but  dwarfed  in  mind, 
in  physical  strength  a  Samson,  in  moral  strength  a  weakling. 
His  statement  to  the  chaplain  ran  like  this :  "Chaplain,  Ise  got 
pow fully  interested  in  de  preachin' ;  I  nevah  went  to  no  chuch 
scaseiy;  I  caint  read  much;  I  don't  understan  de  Bible,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  how  to  go  'bout  to  do  right  an'  be  a  good 
man."  The  next  day  that  convict's  keeper  told  the  chaplain  this : 
"That  negro  was  the  most  disobedient  man  in  my  gang  until  about 
three  months  ago.  I  had  to  watch  him  constantly,  and  be  on  my 
guard  that  he  did  not  assault  me.  He  was  disobedient  and  I  had 
to  report  him  frequently,  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  changed  and 
became  one  of  the  most  obedient  men  in  the  shop,  and  I  cannot 
account  for  it."  But  the  chaplain  felt  that  he  could  account  for 
it.  To  the  benighted  soul  of  that  degenerate  African  had  come 
for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  a  sense  of  God,  and  that  had  pro- 
duced in  him  something  of  that  "fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." 

So  I  insist  that  all  the  officers  of  the  prison  should  recognize 
that  the  chaplain  is  one  of  their  indispensable  helpers  in  the  matter 
of  government  alone. 

But  the  demand  for  a  chaplain  in  the  prison  rests  on  infinitely 
higher  grounds.  He  whose  marching  orders  to  his  followers 
were  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature"  surely  did  not  mean  that  the  convict  class  should  be 
made  an  exception.  They  are  yet  men.  Their  crimes  are  but 
exaggerations  of  the  sin  of  the  whole  race  of  men.  God  loves 
them,  and  Christ  died  for  them.  The  lost  coin  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish yet  bears  the  stamp  of  the  King  upon  it.  A  gentleman, 
passing  along  a  street  in  Cincinnati  early  one  morning  said :  "I 
saw  an  old,  faded,  degraded  woman,  in  rags,  with  a  coarse  sack 
over  her  shoulder,  and  a  little  iron  hook  in  her  hand,  and  out  of 
the  ash-barrels  and  gutters  she  was  gathering  rags  to  sell.  Sud- 
denly her  eye  caught  sight  of  quite  a  large  piece  of  silk  which  she 
eagerly  seized  and  crowded  into  her  sack.  Then  my  imagination 
followed  that  dirty  bit  of  silk  to  the  paper-mill,  where  I  saw  it 
cleansed  and  transformed  by  the  arts  of  science  and  made  into 
the  most  beautiful  paper,  and  it  came  into  a  banker's  hands, 
received  his  signature  and  passed  out  among  men,  transfigured 
into  a  symbol  of  influence  and  power.  And  then,  I  said,  what 
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hinders  this  loathsome,  degraded  woman  herself,  from  being 
brought  into  Christian  influence  and  sympathy,  cleansed  by  the 
marvellous  chemistry  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  until  she  is  lifted  up,  and  up,  beyond  the  ranks 
of  angels,  and  seated  at  last  by  the  side  of  the  King  in  His  beauty  ?" 
Even  so  there  is  salvation  for  the  convict,  and  whoever  deprives 
the  inmates  of  any  prison  of  the  ministries  of  a  chaplain  and  all 
the  helps  for  their  enlightenment  and  salvation  incurs  thereby  a 
fearful  responsibility. 

Nor  would  I  stop  with  the  chaplain  and  his  work.  I  would 
make  it  to  include  the  place  of  worship.  When  God  was  creating 
a  nation  out  of  and  through  which  he  was  to  give  all  future 
generations  all  that  was  worth  anything  of  civilization,  the  first 
object  lesson  he  gave  those  semi-barbarous  ex-slaves,  was  a 
gorgeous,  expensive  Tabernacle,  to  be  built  with  their  own  money, 
providing  it  with  music  and  song,  so  that  through  their  organs  of 
sense  they  would  receive  lasting  impressions  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

On  this  same  principle,  one  that  is  realized  and  acted  upon 
everywhere,  I  would  cause  to  be  erected  in  every  prison  a  beautiful 
church  with  all  modern  ideas  of  seating,  ventilation,  acoustics, 
etc.,  and  within  its' walls  I  would  never  allow  a  secular  entertain- 
ment. I  would  have  a  first  class  pipe  organ  and  piano,  and  would 
employ  at  leastt  a  quartette  of  singers,  and  would  have  organist, 
pianist  and  singers  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  chaplain. 

I  insist  that  the  effect  of  such  a  church  in  the  transformation 
of  character  and  giving  new  lessons  of  eternal  realities  would 
compensate  a  thousand  times  over  for  all  it  would  cost. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  chaplain  under  our  widely  different 
methods  of  government  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  specific  rules. 
In  some  prisons  all  the  time  allotted  for  religious  services  is 
during  the  forenoon  of  Sundays,  in  others  there  are  afternoon 
and  evening  services,  some  have  week-day  meetings,  others  do 
not.  I  think  the  word  pastor  in  its  fullest  sense  indicates  his 
work.  His  business  is  to  save  souls,  but  in  so  doing  he  must 
devote  himself  to  their  physical  and  intellectual  needs.  We  have 
many  instances  in  which  an  illiterate  convict  has  been  instructed 
in  the  school-room,  and  as  the  mind  expanded  with  his  knowledge 
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of  learning  to  read  and  write,  there  was  awakened  also  a  desire  in 
the  moral  nature  for  God  and  spiritual  life.  Often  a  good  book 
opens  the  way  for  reformation  of  character. 

The  chaplain's  first  and  greatest  work  is  preaching.  His 
pulpit  is  his  throne  of  power.  It  is  his  business  to  "study  to  show 
himself  approved  of  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed."  It  is  necessary  that  he  have  a  study,  and  that  he  pre- 
pare his  sermons  with  as  great  care  as  he  would  for  any  other 
congregation. 

Beyond  this  his  work  is  by  every  possible  way  to  influence 
men,  personally,  to  a  better  life.  And  he  will  seek  to  do  this  by 
passing  along  the  galleries  and  conversing  with  them  in  their 
cells,  and  by  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospital.  Personally,  I  find 
that  my  own  best  results  come  from  interviews  alone  with  convicts 
in  my  office.  In  Joliet,  convicts  have  the  privilege  of  requesting 
at  times  during  working  hours,  an  interview  with  the  chaplain  on 
religious  or  educational  matters,  and  when  a  man,  burdened  with 
the  guilt  of  sin,  or  crushed  in  bereavement  by  the  death  of  some 
loved  one  at  home,  or  desirous  of  being  directed  to  a  wholesome 
line  of  reading  or  some  special  study,  comes  to  my  office  and  sits 
down  by  me,  face  to  face,  with  no  barrier  of  iron  bars  between 
us,  then  and  only  then  can  I  get  down  to  the  deep  secrets  of  the 
man's  heart  and  be  able  to  help  him. 

While  on  this  point  allow  me  to  give  a  statement  of  a  plan 
that  I  have  tried  for  one  year  that  has  been  very  helpful  in  our 
work.  I  felt  that  I  needed  an  organization  in  the  prison  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose  as  a  church  would,  embodying  the  cardinal 
principles  of  Christianity,  to  which  every  convert  would  subscribe 
and  from  which  the  chaplain  could  grant  a  certificate  recom- 
mending him  to  the  denomination  of  his  choice  when  he  returned 
to  society.  Accordingly  I  organized  a  "Prisoners'  Christian 
Association",  with  the  following  pledge : 
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.  MEMBER'S  PLEDGE .... 


FIRST.  Having  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  be  saved  from  my  sins,  I  hereby  declare  my  purpose  to 
turn  away  from  all  my  sinful  practices,  and  seek  the  salvation 
of  my  soul. 

SECOND.  I  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

THIRD.  I  accept  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  promise 
to  search  the  Scriptures  and  make  their  teachings  my  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

FOURTH.  I  pledge  myself,  sacredly,  to  abstain  totally  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

FIFTH.  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  pro- 
fession by  faithful  obedience  to  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Prison. 

SIXTH.     I    will,    when    released    from    the    Prison,    at    the 
earliest  opportunity  attach  myself  to  some  Church,  attend  its 
services,  separate  myself  from  the  company  of  wicked  persons, 
and  seek  the  society  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

NAME.  . 
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The  advantage  of  this  association  is  that  it  not  alone  commits 
the  convict  to  a  religious  life,  but  it  enables  the  chaplain  to 
instruct,  to  catechise,  to  keep  watch  over  his  men,  and  to  weed  out 
all  whose  object  is  solely  to  get  on  the  good  side  of  the  chaplain 
for  selfish  purposes. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  relation  of  the  chap- 
lain to  the  management  and  routine  work  of  the  prison.  I  believe 
he  should  have  nothing  practically  to  do  with  it.  If  he  performs 
the  work  faithfully  that  I  have  marked  out  he  will  have  his  hands 
full.  It  need  not  be  argued  that  he  must  be  in  full  sympathy  and 
confidence  with  the  warden.  The  warden  should  trust  him  im- 
plicitly in  carrying  on  his  special  work  and  he  in  turn  must  not 
only  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  management,  but  should  use 
his  position  to  advocate,  defend  and  maintain  the  rules  of  the 
institution.  If  he  cannot  conscientiously  abide  in  close  confiden- 
tial relationship  with  his  warden,  he  ought  to  resign. 

The  chaplain  is  the  officer  to  whom  the  inmates  prefer  their 
complaints,  and  a  word  from  him  of  explanation  will  clear  up  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  mind  of  the  convict  and  make  the 
warden's  way  easier. 

The  chaplain  should  never  consent  to  interfere  in  the  details 
of  prison  affairs.  It  is  not  his  work  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
convicts  for  change  of  shop,  or  cell,  or  cell-mate,  or  any  other  of 
the  minor  things  wanted  by  restless,  querulous  minds.  He 
cannot  do  this  without  incurring  the  charge  of  partiality  from 
convicts  and  of  meddlesomeness  from  keepers.  Nor  should  he 
rarely  if  ever  become  the  advocate  of  a  convict  who  is  seeking 
either  a  parole  or  a  pardon.  To  parole  or  pardon  any  criminal  on 
the  grounds  alone  of  sentiment  or  even  good  behavior  is  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  law.  The  chaplain  should  bear  testimony  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  man,  and  this  knowledge  of  the  chaplain 
should  be  sought  and  heeded  oftener  than  it  now  is,  but  beyond 
this  he  should  not  go,  for  if  he  does  he  destroys  in  the  prison  the 
real  end  for  which  he  is  there.  If  he  causes  all  men  to  know  that 
he  is  a  man  of  one  work,  that  he  is  there  to  perform  all  that  he 
can  do  for  them  in  soul,  mind  and  body,  for  time  and  eternity,  and 
then  firmly  and  kindly  tells  the  inmates  that  beyond  that  he 
cannot  go,  he  will  invariably  command  their  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 
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Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  know  that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain, 
in  the  Lord,  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 


LITERATURE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  REFORMATORY  WORK. 

I'.Y    RKV.    D.    R.    IMBRIE,    CHAPLAIN    ALLEGHENY    COUNTY    WORKHOUSE, 
HOBOKEN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  advances  that  have  marked  the  progress  of  our  Amer- 
ican civilization  during  the  last  half  century,  there  has  been  none 
greater  or  of  more  universal  importance  than  the  increase  in  the 
demand  for  literature.  Our  nation  has  become,  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  a  nation  of  readers.  Books  both  good 
and  bad  are  eagerly  purchased  and  read  and  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  cater  to  every  taste,  trade,  occupation  and 
profession,  which  is  found  in  the  versatile  population  of  our 
country.  Like  all  public  movements  this  craving  for  literature 
has  made  itself  felt  in  the  life  of  the  prison ;  for  penal  institutions, 
while  separated  from  society  by  compulsory  rules  and  forming 
within  themselves  a  community  having  a  peculiar  social  atmos- 
phere, feel  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular  social  movements  in  the 
outside  world,  and  as  the  population  changes  and  new  recruits 
come  in  there  is  of  necessity  a  natural  adjustment  of  the  compul- 
sory life  of  discipline  to  the  gradual  changes  in  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  world  at  large.  As  a  result  the  prison  library  has 
been  called  into  existence,  donations  of  papers  and  magazines 
have  been  solicited,  and  books  bought  to  meet  the  ever  re-occur- 
ring request  for  something  to  read. 

To  the  prison  chaplain — for  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
the  request  is  made — the  words  "something  to  read",  heard  over 
and  over  as  they  are  many  times  a  day,  may  become  either  a 
tiresome  reiteration  or  the  signal  for  the  mechanical  passing  of 
literature  from  cell  to  cell.  He  may  look  upon  this  habitual 
reading  as  simply  a  pleasant  way  to  pass  the  time,  a  quiet  way  of 
entertainment,  or  as  a  habit  almost  as  binding  and  as  hard  to 
break  as  the  tobacco  or  the  liquor  habit,  in  all  of  which  he  is 
correct,  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  readers,  but  a  careful  study 
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shows  that  the  reading  of  the  mass  is  generally  the  result  of  a 
desire  for  entertainment.  They  read  that  they  may  be  lifted  out 
of  their  real  life  into  some  more  thrilling  scene,  by  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  time  an  abnormal  craving  for  excitement,  and  thus  is 
formed  the  mental  weakening  habit  of  fiction  reading. 

Any  one  who  habitually  reads  deeply  for  a  useful  purpose  or 
who  has  never  read  simply  for  entertainment,  cannot  fully  realize 
the  power  and  influence  of  this  reading  habit..  Perhaps  few  have 
ever  given  the  subject  serious  consideration.  "Something  to 
read"  faces  us  at  every  street  corner,  at  every  railway  depot,  in 
trains,  in  stores,  in  shops,  at  morning,  noon  and  night,  with 
newspaper  extras  on  the  market  every  half  hour.  It  is  the  vital 
question  of  the  age.  Every  person  is  reading,  reading,  reading, 
reading.  Two  days  after,  what  can  the  average  man  or  woman 
of  the  mass  tell  of  what  he  has  read — the  headlines  of  some 
tragedy,  perhaps,  the  latest  baseball  victory,  or  the  news  of  his 
or  her  particular  occupation,  and  yet  page  after  page  has  been 
perused  and  hour  after  hour  spent  in  reading. 

But  it  is  in  just  such  common  everyday  occurrences  that 
great  truths  lie  hidden.  From  the  most  common  of  everyday 
happenings  science  has  made  her  greatest  discoveries.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  populace  comes  our  philosophy.  "Something  to 
read" !  May  this  not  be  the  keynote  of  a  long  sought  opportunity 
and  the  text  for  much  thoughtful  reasoning? 

What  does  it  imply  ?  First,  a  mental  craving,  and  if  craving, 
then  some  degree  of  mental  development  to  create  the  craving, 
if  mental  development,  then  a  gateway  to  the  intellect  and  emo- 
tions, and  through  these  an  opportunity  to  call  into  activity  any 
or  all  of  the  countless  phases  of  feeling  of  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable. 

What  more  does  the  moral  reformer  and  the  Christian 
teacher  ask  than  this  ?  What  greater  possibilities  could  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  law  and  discipline  aim  to  create  than  these 
which  are  voluntarily  given  in  th  words  "something  to  read". 

But  the  grasping  of  this  opportunity  is  a  problem  at  once 
scientific  and  philosophic  for  it  has  to  do  with  the  most  delicate  of 
mental  attributes,  while  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  the  warmest 
of  personal  interest  and  that  tactful  dealing  with  the  human  soul 
which  comes  of  personal  sympathy  more  than  astute  observation. 
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An  association  with  a  prison  population  soon  reveals  the  fact 
that  as  a  class  criminals  are  emotionally  weak.  They  lack  the 
power  to  restrain  the  inopportune  laugh,  a  sympathetic  tear,  or 
the  depressing  or  hilarious  influence  of  companionship.  By 
the  same  peculiar  law  this  power  is  the  same  that  controls  the 
natural  inclination  toward  criminality.  Criminality  therefore  is 
the  result  of  emotional  weakness. 

A  scientific  study  will  show  that  the  soul  is  more  quickly 
guided  by  the  emotions  than  by  the  intellect,  but  in  decreasing 
proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  latter.  Following  the  evolu- 
tion from  the  impulsive  natures  which  throng  our  crowded 
settlements  in  alleyways  and  tenements,  through  all  the  varying 
stages  of  ignorance  and  education  to  the  impassive,  calculating, 
highly  cultivated  man  of  affairs,  we  find  the  first  content  or  riot- 
ous as  the  day  brings  or  denies  physical  comfort,  as  food  or 
hunger  is  at  the  door;  the  second  yielding  to  no  outward  expres- 
sion as  life  brings  to  him.  as  to  his  uneducated  fellowman.  its 
changes.  The  first  takes  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  the  second 
thinks  more  for  to-morrow  than  for  to-day,  and  to  him,  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  future  bearing  its  weight  upon  a  nature  made 
sensitive  by  cultivation,  joy  or  pain  comes  with  an  infinitely 
keener  touch  than  to  his  untrained  brother,  yet  the  world  see>  it 
not.  He  is  guided  in  all  things  by  the  slower,  surer  dictates  of 
educated  reason,  the  other  is  swept  along  by  the  swift  strength 
of  undisciplined  emotion.  Emotion  is  the  first  controlling  agent 
of  human  life.  The  child  is  governed  by  it  before  reason  has 
asserted  itself,  and  that  it  is  swift  and  explicit,  if  not  logical,  is 
being  proved  in  the  court  rooms  of  our  country  every  day. 

As  in  every  proposition  a  solution  is  reached  by  accepting 
the  conditions  and  building  upon  them,  so  in  this,  accepting  the 
given  conditions,  how  can  this  reading  habit  be  builded  upon  to 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  and  good  result. 

Eight-tenths  of  the  reading  done  in  the  prison  with  which  I 
am  connected  is  along  the  popular  line  of  the  story.  In  our 
library  of  5,000  volumes,  1,500  are  fiction  and  1,500  are  bound 
volumes  of  magazines  which  contain  stories,  or  three-fifths  of 
our  library  is  along  the  line  of  the  story.  History,  biography, 
poetry  and  travel,  for  the  most  part,  remain  on  the  shelves  un- 
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called  for,  while  the  volumes  of  story  are  being  literally  read  to 
pieces.  To  reach  the  popular  attention  (and  the  prison  popula- 
tion is  a  fair  example  of  the  average  reading)  authors  have 
found  that  any  message  which  they  wish  to  convey  to  the  public 
must  be  expressed  in  narrative  form.  As  a  result  we  find  the 
historical  novel,  the  descriptive  novel,  the  scientific  novel,  the 
sentimental  novel,  the  character  sketch,  stories  of  places, 
biographical  stories  of  people,  stories  of  every  conceivable  condi- 
tion of  human  life,  of  virtue,  of  crime,  of  poverty,  of  wealth,  of 
high  life  and  low  life,  of  industry  and  sloth.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  peculiar  taste  for  which  there  could  not  be  found  a  novel  to 
suit.  But  in  the  records  of  the  prison  library  we  have  found  a 
strong  preference  for  stories  of  adventure  rather  than  sentiment. 
The  criminal  emotional  weakness  craves  stimulant.  When  new 
recruits  arrive  there  is  frequently  a  request  for  a  Police  Gazette 
or  a  thrilling  Sunday  paper.  These,  of  course,  are  not  admitted 
into  the  prison  literature,  and  the  next  choice  is  from  the  prison 
library,  the  stories  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  and  of  Alexander 
Dumas  being  frequently  selected. 

With  this  observation  as  a  beginning,  would  it  not  be  possible 
by  a  careful  supervision  'of  the  prison  library  to  establish  a  certain 
system  of  education  of  the  emotions,  and  this  all  the  more  effective 
because  of  the  unsuspicion  of  the  students?  The  requirements 
for  such  a  system  would  be,  stories  of  stirring  adventure  inter- 
estingly told  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  reader,  and  high  moral 
tone  with  strong  personalities  to  obtain  the  educational  result. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  through  such  a  system  to  permanently 
strengthen  the  subtle  power  of  the  emotional  nature  so  that  not 
only  a  depraved  taste  may  be  reformed,  but  that  an  ignorant, 
depraved  soul,  which  is  too  weak  to  respond  to  the  real  depth 
and  strength  of  uprightness  may  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  teachings  of  the  truth  and  learn  to  appreciate  what  it  is 
that  a  pure,  honest  life  will  hold  for  him  ? 

The  Gospel  in  story,  such  as  "Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come", 
"The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David",  "Ben  Hur",  and  Mrs. 
Kingsley's  "Titus"  are  very  useful  books  to  be  employed  in  this 
connection.  Men  who  could  not  be  induced  to  open  the  Scrip- 
tures will  become  marvellously  interested  in  the  events  of  the 
narrative  and  through  them  become  acquainted  with  the  people 
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of  the  Bible  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  finally  turn  and 
read  the  Gospel  story  for  themselves.  Ralph  Conner's  sketches 
contain  elements  of  good,  pure,  soulful  character,  and  there  are 
many  others,  hoth  late  publications  and  older  editions,  to  be 
chosen  from  any  reputable  publisher's  list  which  should  take 
the  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  prison  library  which  is  possibly 
occupied  by  the  society  novel  and  those  most  pernicious  writings 
which  clothe  in  a  glittering  rhetorical  mask  sneers  at  the  Gospel 
message,  and  foul  suggestions  of  immorality.  What  should  a 
book  contain  that  is  to  be  read  by  an  uncultivated  and  conse- 
quently impressive  mind?  Strong  interesting  narrative  to  arouse 
and  hold  the  attention,  pure  simple  language,  a  noble,  laudable 
purpose,  high  unblemished  characters,  or  at  least  sharp  contrasts, 
with  right  in  the  ascendency,  and  above  all,  bravery,  or  pariotism, 
or  tenderness  of  heart,  or  pure  noble  love,  so  strongly  pictured  as 
to  touch  and  forever  influence  the  emotions  of  the  reader,  for 
reading  can  never  be  as  it  is  commonly  considered,  a  pastime. 
It  has  a  permanent  influence,  and  even  though  carelessly  per- 
formed and  soon  forgotten,  this  influence  lives  on  in  the  thought 
to  elevate  or  degrade. 

The  prison  library  is  like  an  arch,  strengthening  both  the 
moral  and  mental  discipline  of  the  prisoners.  Its  existence  is 
the  result  of  the  nineteenth  century  movement  toward  prison 
reform.  May  its  opportunities  appeal  to  the  twentieth  century 
advancement  in  scientific  thought.  Let  its  shelves  be  cleared  of 
all  useless,  poorly  written,  if  not  pernicious,  fiction,  of  all  unread 
volumes  treating  of  subjects  uninteresting  to  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  the  prison  population,  and  of  all  obsolete  text  books 
which  have  found  their  way  to  the  prison  library  through  well 
meant  but  misplaced  donation.  Study  the  requirements  of  the 
people  who  will  use  the  library.  What  are  their  require- 
ments? What  are  the  elements  they  need  to  receive  from  it? 
How  far  can  their  likes  and  dislikes  be  considered?  Having 
these  fundamental  questions  settled,  fill  every  available  inch  of 
space  with  the  best  and  most  adaptable  to  the  purpose  which  can 
be  found.  Study  the  catalogues  and  advertising  price  lists  of 
publishing  houses,  visit  book  stores,  read  criticisms  of  new 
productions,  and  study  the  lives  and  works  of  authors,  that  the 
selection  may  in  every  way  be  the  very  best  that  can  be  procured. 
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It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  work 
with  the  expenditure  of  very  little  actual  outlay  in  money.  Many 
of  the  very  finest  writings  are  now  published  in  low  priced  edi- 
tions. They  are  cheaply  bound  and  would  not  bear  much  careless 
handling,  but  by  establishing  an  amateur  book  bindery  in  connec- 
tion with  the  library,  such  books  are  easily  put  in  a  condition  to 
circulate  a  long  time  before  the  pages  become  mutilated.  In 
the  same  way  volumes  of  standard  magazines  may  be  bound  and 
at  small  cost  furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library,  for  the 
the  very  best  literary  talent  is  now  appearing  in  monthly  and 
weekly  publications.  The  purest  and  the  best  literary  style,  the 
purest  and  the  best  moral  atmosphere,  are  the  two  essentials  of 
the  prison  library.  What  can  be  accomplished  is  as  yet  for  the 
most  part  an  untried  field,  but  as  education  rather  than  punish- 
ment has  come  to  the  dominant  feature  of  prison  discipline,  the 
prison  library,  as  a  practical  feature  of  that  educational  system 
will  be  but  asserting  its  rightful  place.  What  careless  neglect  or 
willful  cruelty  has  never  accomplished,  education  is  now  over- 
coming, and  in  this  conquest  literature  is  and  should  be  a  powerful 
factor.  It  was  indeed  a  philosopher  who  said  "The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword".  The  pen  is  the  mightiest  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  both  good  and  bad  to-day,  and  its  greatest  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  is  is  a  common  weapon  in  the  cause  of  each. 
That  it  may  prevail  in  the  cause  of  right,  calls  for  the  most 
careful  study  and  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in  posi- 
tions of  opportunity  and  trust. 

For  convenience  the  other  meetings  of  the  chaplains  are 
brought  in  here.  An  amount  of  work  had  been  laid  out  for  the 
chaplains  in  Louisville  for  which  one  afternoon  was  entirely 
insufficient,  and  as  the  other  afternoons  were  not  occupied,  except 
with  excursions,  the  chaplain's  committee  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
appoint  a  meeting  for  Tuesday  afternoon  also. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  E.  L.  Powell  this  meeting  was  held 
in  the  audience  room  of  the  First  Christian  church,  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Walnut  street.  It  was  opened  by  song,  and 
addresses  followed.  One  of  them  was  by  Mrs.  Russell,  of  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  who  has  done  much  work  among  the  prisoners  at  the 
Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  Dr.  Powell  was  much  interested  in 
the  discussions  and  aided  in  the  exercises.  In  reply  to  his  ques- 
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tions  testimonies  were  given,  after  the  experience  of  many  years 
in  prison  work,  that  prisoners  of  sane  mind  who  could  not  be 
reached  with  Christian  influences,  are  almost  never  found. 

The  President  did  not  believe  that  any  person  could  be  found 
in  our  prisons  who  was  so  steeped  in  crime  as  to  be  beyond 
redemption. 

Another  question  discussed  was  the  following:  Does  a  long 
career  in  crime  extinguish  in  any  man  the  Divine  spark?  The 
point  of  the  discussion  was  that  an  instance  in  which  there  had 
been  such  extinction  had  never  been  met  with  by  any  present. 

Political  interference  in  the  conduct  of  prisons  was  taken  up, 
and  a  statement  was  made  that  prisons  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  not  all  alike  as  regards  such  experiences.  The 
strongest  protest  was  made  against  bringing  personal  politics,  or 
party  politics,  into  the  management  of  any  prison.  The  prison 
itself,  is  degraded  thereby,  the  administration  is  warped,  and  the 
prisoners  suffer. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  prisoners  often  show  real 
interest  in  religious  services.  The  reply  was  made  that  prisoners 
look  upon  religious  services  very  much  as  other  people  do.  If 
the  service  is  a  mechanical  one,  prisoners  see  it.  If  the  preacher's 
service  is  simply  perfunctory,  the  prisoners  see  it.  If  the  relig- 
ious worker  has  no  real  faith  that  prisoners  can  be  gained  to  a 
genuine  religious  life,  prisoners  see  it  as  quickly  as  other  men ; 
and  especially  when  a  preacher  "talks  down''  to  his  audience  as  if 
they  were  a  class  by  themselves— men  or  women  irretrievably 
down  in  the  depths  of  sin  and  degradation — prisoners  see  it 
immediately,  and  they  have  very  little  respect  for  any  of  these 
things.  But  any  man  who  addresses  them  as  immortal  beings,  as 
sinners  indeed,  but  as  immortal  sinners,  and  holds  out  a  real  hope 
to  them,  speaking  to  them  the  words  of  a  brother,  he  is  sure  to 
have  a  good  hearing. 

Representatives  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  were  present,  and  the  meeting,  although  it  was  small  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  so  many  on  the  excursion  to  Frankfort, 
was  nevertheless  one  of  real  interest  and  value. 

The  chaplains  also  held  meetings  each  morning  at  8:30 
o'clock  as  they  have  done  for  several  years  past.  There  were 
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four  of  these  meetings,  commencing  Monday  morning.  They 
were  open  to  all  and  were  intended  to  be  familiar  and  conversa- 
tional. There  was  singing  and  social  worship,  and  the  meetings 
were  helpful,  among  other  ways,  in  getting  an  audience  together 
promptly  for  the  regular  morning  session  at  9  A.  M. 

This  early  meeting  was  much  interested  in  the  special  effort 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  represented  by  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Barnes  and  others,  to  promote  the  observance  of  Prison  Sunday. 
The  literature  they  had  sent  out,  and  the  pains  they  had  taken, 
gained  great  praise. 

A  letter  was  presented  from  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Flower,  a  former 
member  of  the  Prison  Congress  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  She 
sent  Christian  greetings,  especially  to  the  chaplains'  early  meet- 
ings, saying  that  she  had  hoped  to  meet  with  them  at  the  Congress, 
but  was  unavoidably  detained.  She  was,  however,  observing  at 
her  home  the  hour  of  the  early  meetings,  8 130  A.  M.,  devotionally, 
and  praying  for  "the  furtherance  of  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ 
among  the  prisoners  of  hope." 

During  these  familiar  morning  meetings  thoughts  like  the 
following  were  brought  in  for  expression : 

The  prevention  of  crime  is  a  far  larger,  more  beneficent,  more 
exigent  work  than  the  punishment  of  crime. 

The  great  task  of  the  Prison  Congress  is  not  to  show  how  to 
build  or  to  manage  elaborate  prisons,  but  rather  to  open  prison 
doors. 

The  Prison  Congress  should  so  set  forth  the  whole  problem 
of  crime,  that  only  the  fewest  prisons  possible,  and  with  the  least 
population  in  them,  shall  be  found  in  the  land. 

To  make  a  bad  man  good  is  the  mightiest  task  that  is  being 
attempted  in  the  world  to-day! 

To  lay  ocean  cables,  to  tunnel  mountains,  to  cut  canals  across 
continents,  to  unite  oceans  by  living  streams  through  volcanic 
ranges — all  this  is  a  great  undertaking,  but  not  so  great  as  the 
making  of  a  good  man  out  of  a  bad  man. 

Formal  and  affected  services  are  an  offense  to  God  and  to 
•  men.  But  in  the  prison,  as  out  of  it,  there  is  often  nothing  better 
than  genuine  song  and  an  humble  prayer  right  out  of  the  heart. 
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The  good  prison  officer  needs  to  be  a  man  with  a  warm 
heart  and  a  level  head. 

Pope  Leo's  contention  for  what  he  believed  the  necessary 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  spiritual  office  was  very  con- 
spicuous, because  of  his  exulted  station;  but  it  was  no  more 
strenuous  and  heroic  than  every  chaplain's  ought  to  be,  when  his 
proper  place  in  the  prison  is  being  denied  him. 

The  physician  of  the  soul  needs  as  much  liberty  in  the  prison 
as  the  physician  of  the  body  needs. 

In  general,  such  liberty  as  any  minister  outside  needs  in  the 
disposal  of  his  time,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  engagements 
in  regard  to  his  study,  and  all  that  helps  keep  the  soul  aflame — all 
that  the  chaplain  needs  in  the  prison. 

"The  character  school"  in  the  prison  must  mean  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  personnel  of  the  entire  staff  of  prison 
officers. 

Officers  must  work  together  from  one  end  of  the  prison  to 
the  other,  and  from  the  top  of  the  service  to  the  bottom,  if  pris- 
oners are  to  be  reformed. 

The  chaplain  is  surely  coming  into  a  larger  place  in  the 
prison  of  the  future.  So  much  the  more  he  will  need  a  very 
complete  personal  equipment  for  his  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Imbrie's  paper  a  request  was  made 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Central  Control  and 
Supervision  of  Penal  Institutions,  be  given  a  hearing.  The 
report  was  a  very  important  one,  the  committee  having  been 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  to  inves- 
tigate the  control  of  penal  institutions  under  the  laws  of  each 
state  in  the  Union,  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  report  had 
been  prepared  by  Professor  Henderson,  with  very  great  labor 
and  research,  and  unless  it  could  be  presented  this  afternoon  there 
was  no  proper  time  for  its  presentation  by  its  author  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  The  chaplains'  meeting,  therefore, 
having  a  good  audience,  gave  it  a  hearing,  and  the  publication  of 
it  in  due  time,  it  is  believed,  will  justify  their  action.  At  its  com- 
pletion, however,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  further  discussion, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   SUPERVISION    AND    CONTROL,    OF    PENAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 
BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  R.   HENDERSON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  National  Prison  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, October,  1902,  passed  this  resolution,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS  : 

WHEREAS,  An  entire  change  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  super- 
vision and  control  of  penal  institutions  has  recently  been  made  by  law  in 
several  states  of  the  Union,  and  similar  changes  are  now  advocated  in  other 
states,  by  which  economy  and  efficiency  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  pro- 
moted, while  others  apprehend  as  a  result  the  increase  of  political  influence 
in  these  institutions,  and  injury  to  their  best  features;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  and  Dr.  (Professor)  Francis  Wayland 
[Mr.  Eugene  Smith  being  subsequently  added  to  the  committee]  be 
requested  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  supervision  and  control  of  penal 
institutions  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  different  states  and  of  other 
civilized  countries,  and  to  report  the  facts  with  their  views  and  conclusions 
to  the  next  National  Prison  Congress.f 

This  report  considers  the  topic  of  central  control  and  super- 
vision of  penal  institutions  under  several  general  heads :  ( I ) 
definition :  the  aims  and  scope  of  central  control  and  supervision 
of  penal  institutions;  (2)  the  actual  facts  and  tendencies  in  rela- 
tion to  central  control  and  supervision  of  penal  institutions  in 
Europe  and  America;  (3)  a  comparison  of  the  judgments  and 
opinions  of  experts  and  competent  students,  and  their  reasons 
for  their  positions  on  the  subject — the  weighing  of  the  argu- 
ments; (4)  such  recommendations' as  the  individual  members 
of  the  committee  think  wise  to  present  for  discussion  in  the 

fThe  members  of  the  committee,  being  widely  separated,  could  not 
hold  meetings,  but  were  compelled  to  arrange  the  plan  of  investigation  by 
correspondence.  Dr.  Wayland,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  was 
unable  to  give  assistance.  His  eminent  ability,  his  profound  legal  learning, 
and  his  philanthropic  spirit  would  have  added  much  to  the  value  of  our 
report,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  to  act.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  for  investigation  were  formulated  by  the  co-operation  of  all 
active  members  of  the  committee.  As  Dr.  Wines  and  Mr.  Eugene  Smith 
could  not  be  present  at  the  Congress,  and  hence  did  not  see  the  report, 
they  are  not  responsible  for  its  final  form  as  presented  here. 
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National  Prison  Association,  hn:i<lentally  we  suggest  sources 
of  information,  the  authorities  used,  the  accessible  materials  for 
study,  and  the  points  upon  which  discussion  may  most  profitably 
be  concentrated. 


I.      Till.  .M.MS   AM)  SCOPE  OF  CENTRAI,  CONTROL,  AND  SUPERVISION 
OF  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

\Yhile  the  nature  and  purpose  of  central  control  and  super- 
vision can  be  best  understood  after  the  details  are  presented,  yet 
a  provisional  definition  will  narrow  the  range  of  thought  and 
focalize  discussion  on  the  essential  matters. 

1.  "Central"  control  and  supervision  means  (in  this  report) 
the  action  of  the  executive  and  specialized  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  government  of  a  commonwealth  (or  of  the  federal 
government)    in   relation  to  penitentiaries,   reformatories,   jails, 
workhouses,    bridewells,    houses    of    correction,    and,    perhaps, 
reform  schools. 

The  state  legislature  is  the  body  which,  under  the  constitu- 
tions of  state  and  nation,  frames  the  penal  code.  The  smaller 
political  units  do  not  have  this  power,  for  the  municipal  ordi- 
nances which  are  enforced  by  minor  penalties  do  not  relate  to 
crime  in  the  proper  sense,  and  municipal  councils  derive  their 
powers  from  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  fact  is 
a  necessary  part  of  our  definition,  and  it  is  a  vital  consideration 
in  the  arguments  which  will  conclude  our  report. 

By  "central"  control  and  supervision,  therefore,  we  mean  an 
action  of  a  branch  of  the  government  which  makes  the  laws; 
and  we  exclude  the  action  of  smaller  political  units — as  counties, 
townships,  and  municipalities ;  and  we  exclude  merely  private 
and  unauthorized  associations. 

2.  What   do   we   mean   by   "control"   and    "supervision"? 
These  are  not  the  same  thing  in  character  or  purpose.  The  resolu- 
tion under  which  we  were  appointed  has  two  distinct  expressions, 
and  the  w,ords  are  not  meant  to  be  exact  synonyms. 

The  object  of  "supervision"  is  publicity,  and  it  may  include 
counsel  and  advice.  The  executive  department  of  the  state 
government  cannot  act  wisely  without  information.  The  legisla- 
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ture  needs  exact  and  detailed  knowledge  in  order  to  modify  penal 
laws,  regulate  the  organization  of  administration  and  courts,  and 
vote  intelligently  upon  the  necessary  appropriation  bills.  The 
voting  citizens  need  information  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  admin- 
istration, and  the  results  of  that  policy,  in  order  to  guide  them  in 
deciding  the  general  issues  brought  before  them  at  elections.  The 
officers  of  the  institutions  may,  perhaps,  profit  by  the  criticisms, 
advice,  and  information  which  come  to  them  from  competent 
citizens  who  see  and  feel  the  consequences  of  their  policy  in 
business,  in  social  intercourse,  in  the  conduct  of  discharged 
prisoners. 

The  object  of  "control",  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  than 
publicity,  and  it  does  not  end  in  giving  information  and  advice. 
Control  means  administrative  action.  It  brings  things  to  pass, 
or  it  suppresses  activity  which  is  not  desired.  In  the  last  analysis 
it  is  the  putting  forth  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  an  executive 
order  or  regulation.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  process  of  education, 
social  inquiry,  reflection,  discussion,  and  deliberation,  but  of 
volition  and  command,  the  power  of  the  state  being  under  its 
every  word,  decree,  and  regulation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  social  functions  should  be 
clearly  distinguished  in  discussion  and  controversy.  For  the 
arguments  which  lead  naturally  to  making  legal  provision  for 
supervision  may  not  carry  us  so  far  as  control;  and  the  govern- 
mental machinery  which  secures  good  control  may  be  very  defect- 
ive in  promoting  that  publicity  which  is  of  the  essence  of  "super- 
vision", taken  in  the  widest  sense,  and  as  used  in  this  report. 
Furthermore,  "supervision"  and  "control"  do  not  exclude  each 
other ;  they  are  not  rivals ;  they  are  both  necessary  in  the  best 
order  of  administration.  An  argument  on  behalf  of  one  is  not  in 
opposition  of  the  other. 

3.  The  specific  problems  which  call  for  this  investigation. 
The  list  of  questions  framed  and  sent  out  by  your  committee  will 
show  what  we  had  in  mind  in  our  inquiry : 

QUESTIONS. 
A.      ON    STATE   CONTROL   OF   PENAL   AND   REFORMATORY   INSTITUTIONS. 

I.  Should  all  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  a  state  be 
placed  under  a  single  board  of  prison  commissioners,  with  powers  of  direc- 
tion and  control,  where  this  is  not  already  done? 
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2.  Should  all  jails  and  workhouses  be  placed  under  the  same  control? 

3.  What  changes  would  you  recommend  in  your  own  state  law  relat- 
ing to  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  prisons,  or  of  state  boards  of 
charities  and  correction  in  relation  to  prisons,  reformatories,  jails  and  work- 
houses ? 

B.      ON  REFORMS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JAILS  AND  WORKHOUSES. 

4.  Would  a  state  board  of  control  or  of  prison  commissioners,  having 
power  to  require  changes  in  the  structure  and  management  of  jails  and 
workhouses,  be  desirable?     Would  it  help  to  prevent  and  correct  the  noto- 
rious evils  of  these  local  prisons? 

5.  Would  it  be  wise  to  forbid  by  law  the  retention  of  convicted  per- 
sons in  jails  and  to  reserve  jails  exclusively  for  the  detention  of  persons 
awaiting  trials? 

6.  Should  city  and  district  workhouses,  under  strict  prison  regula- 
tions, be  maintained  for  the  punishment  and  correction  of  offenders  who 
now  usually  serve  short  sentences  in  jails? 

7.  Is  provision  made  in  the  majority  of  jails  in  your  state  for  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  and  of  minor  offenders   (under  eighteen  years  of  age) 
from  adults? 

8.  Are  prisoners  allowed  to  associate  with  each  other  in  the  corridors 
and  can  they  converse  with  each  other  while  locked  in  their  cells? 

9.  Is  the  jailer  paid  for  his  service  and  for  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  prisoners  by  fees? 

10.     Is  there  any  form  of  registration  of  prisoners  in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose  required  by  law? 

C.    ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PAROLE  SYSTEM  UNDER  THE 
"INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE." 

11.  Where  the  "indeterminate  sentence"  is  legally  authorized,  what 
board  should  have  power  to  grant  conditional  release  and  to  require  the 
recall  of  prisoners  who  violate  their  parole?     Should  it  be  (a)  the  board  of 
prison  managers;  (fc)  a  state  board  of  control;  (c)  a  state  board  of  prison 
commissioners;  or  (rf)  a  state  board  of  pardons? 

12.  Should  the  trial  judge  have  a  hearing  before  such  a  board  on  the 
question  of  granting  conditional  release? 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  sought  to  avoid  abstract  speculation 
about  things  in  general  and,  positively,  to  go  straight  to  the 
bearing  of  central  control  on  vital  specific  problems :  ( I )  of  state 
penal  institutions,  generally  recognized  to  be  such,  as  state  peni- 
tentiaries and  reformatories;  (2)  of  local  penal  institutions,  as 
jails,  workhouses,  and  bridewells;  (3)  of  conditional  release  and 
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the  so-called  "indeterminate  sentence",  because  this  involves 
central  administrative  action.  We  shall  return  to  these  points 
and  deal  more  closely  with  them  in  a  later  part  of  this  report. 
They  are  all  simply  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  problem :  What 
is  the  best  mode  of  central  state  organization  for  the  two  ends 
of  "supervision"  and  "control"  of  state  institutions  of  punishment 
and  correction  ? 

II.       THE  ACTUAL  FACTS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  RELATION  TO  CENTRAL 
SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  IN   CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 

I.  Your  committee  has  considered  under  this  head  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  "administrative  law"  in  Europe  and  America,  as 
they  are  formulated  by  the  able  writers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  field.  This  is  necessary  because  the  central 
supervision  and  control  of  penal  institutions  is  only  one  part  of 
the  executive  and  administrative  function  of  every  state.  There 
are  other  branches  of  governmental  activity  which  require  such 
supervision  and  control,  as:  the  system  of  free  public  schools, 
academies,  and  universities ;  the  institutions  of  educational  charity 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf;  of  medical  relief  and  custody,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  insane,  the  epileptic,  and  the  feeble-minded ;  the 
municipal  functions  of  sanitation,  police,  and  dealing  with  quasi- 
public  corporations ;  the  local  agents  of  assessment  and  taxation ; 
and  many  others. 

We  can  best  understand  this  problem  as  a  part  of  a  more 
general  problem  of  state  government;  and  in  this  field  American 
scholars  have  already  done  great  work.  Wilson,  in  The  State, 
(published  1894),  p.  542,  thus  speaks  of  our  county  organiza- 
tions : 

Central  control  of  local  authorities  exists  only  in  the  enforcement,  in 
the  regular  law  courts,  of  charters  and  general  laws ;  there  is  nowhere  any 
central  local  government  board  with  discretionary  powers  of  restriction  or 
permission  ....  Relatively  to  the  central  organs  of  the  state,  local  gov- 
ernment is  the  most  vital  part  of  our  system ;  as  compared  either  with  the 
federal  government  or  with  local  authorities,  the  central  governments  of  the 
states  lack  vitality  not  only,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  in 
point  of  importance.  They  count  for  much  in  legislation,  but,  so  far,  for 
very  little  in  administration. 

and  on  p.  519: 
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The  only  sense  in  which  the  local  units  of  our  state  organizations  are 
K»\enied  at  all  i>  this,  that  they  act  under  general  laws  which  are  made,  not 
liy  themselves,  hut  by  the  central  legislatures  of  the  states.  These  laws  are 
not  executed  by  the  central  executive  authorities,  or  under  their  control,  but 
only  hy  local  authorities  acting  in  semi-independence.  They  are,  so  to  say, 
left  to  run  themsel\<- 

It  must  br  confessed  at  the  outset  that  we  have  few  well- 
defined  and  ancient  precedents  for  central  control,  so  far  as  local 
prisons  are  concerned,  and  nothing  but  the  proof  of  monstrous 
wrong  will  probably  move  our  people  to  change  their  traditions 
and  adopt  a  practically  new  principle.  The  persistence  of  the 
evils  <>f  county  jails  is  compelling  thoughtful  people  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  revolutionary  proposition.  The  evils  of  permitting  local 
authorities  to  administer  state  affairs  have  been  felt,  not  only 
in  this  matter  of  jails,  the  most  disgraceful  feature  of  our  penal 
s\  stems,  but  also  in  our  municipal  governments,  confessedly  the 
worst  failure  of  all  in  our  American  experience  with  government. 
And  in  both  cases  part  of  the  remedy  is  sought  (a)  by  carefully 
defining  wrhat  are  local  interests  and  permitting  local  administra- 
tion free  scope  under  general  laws;  and  (&)  in  carefully  defining 
state  interests,  which  must  be  administered  by  local  authorities, 
and  providing  state  organs  of  inspection  and  control  in  this 
sphere. 

Thus  Professor  J.  Jenksf  voices  the  thought  of  specialists  in 
administrative  law  when  he  recommends  a  municipal  government 
board  in  each  state,  and  claims  for  it  that: 

(i)  it  would  tend  to  make  clear  the  true  relations  between  the  functions  of 
state  and  local  governments ;  (2)  to  secure  the  efficient  performance  of  state 
functions  by  local  officials ;  (3)  to  furnish  the  public  information  regarding 
the  performance  of  local  functions  in  such  comparative  form  that  it  would 
be  of  great  service  to  local  officials  ....  (4)  to  guide,  by  accurate  and 
full  information,  public  opinion  on  the  various  questions  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  city  government. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  similar  prison  board  would  tend  to 
secure  similar  good  results  in  relation  to  local  prisons. 

Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow.  in  his  work  on  Municipal  Home 
Rule,  concludes  a  long  and  able  inductive  study  of  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  courts  and  development  of  administration  by  citing 
facts  in  our  own  recent  history.  He  says,  for  example : 

^Municipal  Affairs.  September,  1898,  p.  411. 
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As  a  general  thing  the  whole  educational  administration  has  been  quite 
highly  centralized  within  the  past  half  century.  In  New  York,  also,  the 
administration  of  the  public  health  of  the  local  authorities  is  subjected  to 
quite  an  administrative  control  and  supervision,  to  be  exercised  by  the  state 
Public  Health  Board. 

He  also  mentions  the  care  of  pauper  lunatics,  factory  inspection, 
railway  supervision,  and  local  assessments  and  control  of  various 
quasi-public  corporations.  If  he  had  written  his  book  a  little 
later,  he  could  have  covered  our  point  exactly  by  a  reference  to 
the  administrative  commissioners  of  New  York  in  regard  to 
prisons. 

Professor  Goodnow  concludes  his  opinion  thus  (pp.  271, 
272): 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  expecting  that  this  central  administrative 
control  over  municipal  corporations  will,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  be 
regarded  at  first  blush  as  quite  contrary  to  our  historic  and  fundamental 
principle  of  local  self-government  or  administration,  be  given  a  much  wider 
development  just  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  country  become  convinced  of 
the  unwisdom  of  our  present  system  of  legislative  control  of  local  municipal 
matters. 

In  his  book  on  Municipal  Problems,  chap,  vi.,  Professor  Goodnow 
gives  a  convincing  array  of  facts  showing  how,  in  England, 
central  control  has  rapidly  elevated  the  system  of  education, 
improved  the  public  health,  reduced  mortality,  and  raised  the 
credit  and  financial  efficiency  of  local  governments. 

These  illustrations  of  historical  facts  could  easily  be  multi- 
plied, and  they  all  bear  us  onward  to  one  conclusion. 

2.  The  central  organization  for  administration  of  penal  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  as  exhibited  in  the  laws  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Union.  To  secure  and  present  this  set  of 
facts  required  considerable  labor.f  All  that  we  can  do  here  is 
briefly  to  summarize  the  most  vital  elements  in  the  laws,  and  show 
their  bearing  on  our  problem,  their  significance,  and  the  tenden- 
cies noted — the  details  being  presented  better  in  book  form. 

The  various  methods  of  administering  prisons  may  be  briefly 
indicated  by  describing  the  types  shown  by  different  states : 

fl  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  of  my  students,  Messrs.  F.  G.  Cres- 
sey,  J.  B.  Billikopf,  and  J.  P.  Valentine,  who  labored  many  hours  through 
nine  months  i:i  the  lilniry  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  collect  da1  a. 
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(; )  Thus  we  have  examples  of  the  states  in  which  there  exists 
no  strictly  defined  administrative  agency  differentiated  from  the 
executive  office.  The  governor  and  his  assistants  are  charged 
with  more  or  less  clearly  defined  powers  over  the  prison  officials, 
and  the  pardoning  power  has  been  handed  down  by  ancient  legal 
traditions. 

b)  Then  we  have  states  in  which  a  supervisory  state  board  of 
charities    and     corrections    has    been     established.     Occasionally 
limited   administrative   functions  are   assigned   to   these   unpaid 
boards. 

c)  Recently  a  movement  has  been  promoted  which  is  very 
significant  for  our  purpose,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  control  over  state  institutions — as  in  Kansas,  Rhode  Island", 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

d)  The  next  more  highly  specialized  method  is  that  of  New 
York,  where  an  administrative  agency  is  established  for  prisons 
as  for  the  insane,  and  for  other  interests  of  the  people.     Similar 
in  principle  are  the  arrangements  in  Massachusetts. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  development  in  a  large  way,  this 
tendency  to  centralized  and  specialized  administrative  control 
seems  to  be  logical,  inevitable  and  beneficial. 

3.  Your  committee  has  also  made  use  of  the  "ministerial 
regulations"  for  the  penal  institutions  of  Europe  and  America, 
including  the  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  by  boards  of  prisons 
and  reformatories  in  the  United  States  for  the  conduct  of  officers 
and  prisoners,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  central  supervision  and 
control.  This  wider  survey  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  under  which  we  were  appointed,  since  that  resolution 
calls  for  facts  of  experience  and  method  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

Fortunately  the  chairman  of  your  committee  had  already 
been  at  work  for  a  long  time  collecting  and  translating  documents. 
These  documents,  with  an  explanatory  introduction,  are  now  for 
the  first  time  brought  together  and  presented  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. By  the  courtesy  of  our  valued  colleague,  Dr.  S.  J. 
Barrows,  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  of  Congress,  the  volume 
containing  these  documents  will  be  accessible  as  House  Document 
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452,  1903,  second  session  57th  Congress,  and  they  give  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  most  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  including 
Canada  and  Mexico.  A  supplementary  volume  will  be  issued 
later.  For  details  which  could  not  properly  be  given  in  a  report 
like  this  you  are  referred  to  that  volume.  The  facts  there  pub- 
lished may  be  briefly  summarized  for  our  present  purpose  as 
follows : 

We  find  that  in  all  the  advanced  states  of  Europe  the  cen- 
tralized control  of  correctional  institutions  is  far  advanced,  but 
practically  always  without  partisan  interference  with  appoint- 
ments. Some  branch  of  the  national  ministry  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  penal  law  in  institutional 
treatment. 

The  administrative  authority  formulates  and  prints  regula- 
tions which  define  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  local 
officers,  so  that  they  can  be  held  to  exact  accountability.  These 
regulations  also  determine  the  legal  mode  of  receiving  prisoners, 
the  system  of  disposing  of  the  product  of  prison  labor,  the  rules  of 
conduct,  disciplinary  measures,  the  care  of  health,  religious  and 
educational  provisions,  and  care  of  paroled  or  discharged  pris- 
oners. These  regulations  are  enforced  by  means  of  inspectors 
and  commissioners,  and  by  special  orders. 

In  regard  to  local  prisons,  corresponding  to  our  jails  and 
workhouses,  we  observe  a  general  tendency  to  bring  these  also 
under  central  control  and  regulation.  So  far  as  local  prisons  are 
used  for  detention  of  witnesses  and  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  the 
powers  of  the  local  cpurts  are  respected ;  but  the  general  regula- 
tions cover  all.  Even  lockups  are  gradually  coming  under  central 
control.f 

These  statements  must  suffice  for  the  present  purpose ;  they 
indicate  the  facts  in  their  general  form,  so  far  as  our  argument  is 
concerned. 

fThe  following  is  a  typical  argument  from  Denmark  in  regard  to  state 
control  of  local  prisons,  by  M.  KARL  Goos,  secretary  of  director  general  of 
prisons  in  Denmark  (Actes  du  congres  pen.  int.,  1900,  Vol.  IV,  p.  402)  : 
"En  ce  qui  concerne  les  maisons  d'arret,  on  pourrait  encore  desirer  que 
^influence  de  I'etat  y  fut  plue  directe  que  ce  n'est  le  cas  le  moment,  ou  elles 
sont  la  propriete  des  communes,  et  ou  la  direction  generale  des  prisons  est 
restrainte  a  un  pur  controle." 
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III.      ARGUMENTS  AND  OPINIONS     OF    EXPERTS,    AND    OF    PERSONS 
WITH  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  KNOWING  THE  SITUATION. 

Your  committee  has  sought  to  keep  close  to  the  facts  and  to 
place  all  the  evidence  before  you.  Part  of  the  facts  are  the 
opinions  of  experts  in  various  departments.  The  laws  and  regu- 
lations already  cited  are  themselves  such  expressions  of  judgment, 
to  these  we  now  add  the  opinions  and  arguments  secured  by  a 
wide  correspondence  in  this  country,  and  these  we  shall  present 
whether  they  agree  with  our  own  views  or  contradict  them. 

The  number  of  replies  is  not  large  enough  for  use  in  statistics. 
We  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  majority  or  minority  votes. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  counting  heads  as  of  weighing 
facts  and  arguments.  Yet  the  answers  represent  a  very  wide 
field  of  observation. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  came  from  the  following  states 
and  territories : 

Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Arizona,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  Colorado,  Maine,  California,  Kansas,  Canada, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Nebraska — twenty. 

New  England,  the  central  states,  the  middle  West,  the  North- 
west, and  the  far  West  were  all  ably  represented. 

T.y  professional  experience  those  who  answered  were  divided 
as  follows : 

Lawyers,  5 ;  professor  in  law  schools,  I ;  secretary  of  board  of  control, 
I ;  members  of  board  of  control,  3 ;  members  of  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection, 3 ;  secretary  of  board  of  charities  and  correction,  6 ;  directors  of 
prison  boards,  3 ;  wardens  and  superintendents,  9 ;  chaplain,  i ;  general 
reform,  4;  professors  of  sociology,  2. 

Summary  of  answers : 

1.  In  respect  to  state  control  of  all  penal  institutions;  in  favor,  28; 
opposed,  10. 

2.  Should  jails  and  workhouses  be  under  state  control;  yes  28;  no, 
10;  doubtful,  i. 

4.  State  control  of  structure  and  management  of  local  prisons ;   in 
favor,  34;  opposed,  3;  doubtful,  i. 

5.  Jails  to  be  used  for  detention  only;  in  favor,  28;  opposed,  8. 

II.  Control  of  paroled  men;  (a)  favor  local  prison  board,  17;  (b) 
favor  state  board  of  control.  3:  ("r")  favor  state  board  of  prison  commis- 
sioners. 5:  (</)  favor  state  board  of  pardons,  4;  (e)  favor  trial  court  (var- 
ious modifica'ior.s).  I. 
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12.  Favor  giving  trial  judge  a  hearing  in  case  of  paroled  men;  yes, 
17;  no,  16. 

i.  Central  Control  of  State  Establishments. — While  there  is 
apparently  a  very  general  and  increasing-  tendency  to  favor  some 
form  of  central  control,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  may  not  be 
overlooked.  A  few  typical  expressions  on  this  point  may  be 
cited : 

"The  danger  of  'polities' — that  is,  of  partisan  corruption  for 
selfish  ends — is  frequently  expressed  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
state  control." 

The  trouble  in  this  state  as  everywhere  is  spoils  politics.  Systems  and 
boards  can  do  very  little  until  public  opinion  will  back  their  measures — 
Professor  Mary  Roberts  Smith,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  great  danger  of  centralization  comes  from  vesting  control  in  a 
partisan  board. — S.  J.  Barrows. 

It  could  hardly  be  seriously  affirmed,  however,  that  the  evils 
of  partisan  politics  are  escaped  under  the  present  decentralized 
system  of  local  boards. 

Our  correspondents  state  the  positive  argument  in  several 
forms,  thus : 

Local  boards  strive  to  expand  community  [i.  e.,  local  town]  and  insti- 
tution interests,  at  the  expense  of  consistent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
larger  community,  the  state. — C.  E.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Wistar  says : 

The  state  board  as  described  would  be  most  desirable,  and  no  uni- 
formity of  administration  can  be  obtained  without  it.  The  central  authority 
system,  vested  either  in  a  commission  or  in  an  individual,  the  first  being 
preferable  for  us,  has  been  adopted  in  all  other  civilized  countries,  and  is 
coeval  with  the  vast  improvements  there  effected  in  prison  systems  and 
methods.f 

flmportant  materials  are  found  in  Report  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  printed  for  the  Iowa  legis- 
lature, 1898.  In  the  Bulletin  of  Iowa  State  Institutions  are  articles  on  the 
subject;  unmbers  for  July  and  October  ,1901;  January,  1902 ;  October,  1902 
(discussion  by  F.  I.  HERRIOTT)  ;  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Sciences,  November,  1901  (L.  A.  BLUE)  ;  Second  Biennial  Report 
of  Board  of  Control  of  lozva,  1901,  p.  655 ;  Report  of  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties of  Connecticut,  1901 ;  New  Jersey  Rcviciv  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
February,  1903;  Charities,  March  21,  1903,  paper  by  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS; 
discussion  at  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1902. 
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2.  Central  Control  of  Local  Prisons. — It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  reasons  given  for  questioning  the  wisdom  of  bringing 
local  prisons  under  central  administrative  control. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Storrs  sees  the  necessity  for  this  measure,  but 
says :  "As  long  as  'county  rights'  are  so  carefully  guarded  I  doubt 
if  they  can  be"  placed  under  state  regulation. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  strongly  stated  by  the 
state  commissioner  of  prisons  in  New  York : 

The  proper  management  of  a  county  jail  is  not  only  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  inhabitants  of  that  county,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
entire  state.  Criminals  do  not  confine  their  depredations  within  county 
limits.  Misdemeanants  who  this  year  have  been  arrested,  convicted,  and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  a  county,  next  year,  or  the 
year  after,  are  quite  likely  to  become  more  serious  offenders,  and,  as  inmates 
of  state  institutions,  become  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  at 
large.  Hence  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  state  to  insist  that 
county  jails  shall  be  properly  conducted ;  that  they  shall  be  so  managed  as 
to  cure  and  diminish  crime;  and  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  schools  for  the 
perfecting  of  a  criminal  education. —  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  .Yr;v 
York  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  1903,  pp.  79,  80;  compare  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  1902. 

Mr.  Brockway  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
state  central  control  over  local  officials  while  the  costs  are  paid 
out  of  local  funds.  "It  is  believed  that  the  notorious  evils  of  these 
prisons  can  not  be  corrected  or  prevented  completely  until  the 
state  owns,  controls  and  supports  them." 

3.  Central  Administrative  Control  of  Paroled  Convicts.— 
First  let  us  hear  objections,  one  of  which,  if  heeded,  would  arrest 
the  development  of  the   method   of  preparing   for  liberty  by  a 
regulated  use  of  freedom  : 

I  have  no  faith  in  so-called  "indeterminate"  sentences,  any  more  than 
I  have  in  "indeterminate"  convictions  or  "indeterminate"  obligations  of  any 
kind,  and  I  believe  they  have  hitherto  caused  nothng  but  error  and  mischief. 
The  real  deterrents  from  crime  are  not  severity  of  punishment,  but  its 
celerity  and  certainty;  and  to  secure  these,  anything  else  in  our  criminal 
jurisprudence  should  yield,  even  the  right  of  criminal  appeal,  which  exists 
in  no  country  but  ours  and  France,  and  was  never  heard  of  in  Pennsylvania 
till  1860.  since  which  it  has  done  more  than  any  other  thing  to  debauch 
our  entire  criminal  system  and  encourage  crime. — Isaac  J.  Wistar. 
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This  quotation  shows  that  the  chorus  of  praise  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  is  broken  by  many  voices,  and  that  its  friends 
must  guard  it  from  just  criticism  at  every  point,  if  they  would 
see  it  succeed. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  parole,  recall,  and  discharge  by  a 
state  central  administrative  board  are :  It  is  claimed  that  a  state 
administrative  board  acts  upon  c.v  partc  evidence,  while  the  trial 
court  acts  upon  all  the  evidence.  Hence  the  decision  of  a  state 
board  cannot  be  so  just  or  humane  as  that  of  a  court.  Mr.  Luther 
Laflin  Mills  is  reported  as  saying  (in  favor  of  abolition  of  the 
Illinois  indeterminate  sentence  law)  : 

....  it  is  certainly  an  open  question  whether  the  extent  of  the  penalty  for 
a  particular  crime  cannot  be  more  justly  and  humanely  determined  by  the 
jury  trying  the  case,  or  the  presiding  judge,  informed  by  witnesses  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  offense,  and  in  frequent  instances  the  reputation  of  the  defend- 
ant, than  by  the  members  of  a  board  of  pardons,  whose  inquiry  is  largely 
limited  to  the  mere  conduct  in  prison  of  the  convicted  persons,  and  who 
are  practically  precluded,  by  unavoidable  limitations,  from  making  a  full 
and  judicial  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  crime  originally  involved  and 
the  antecedent  history  of  the  criminal. 

A  state  administrative  board  acts  executively  and  not  judi- 
cially ;  and  the  prisoner  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  protec- 
tion of  all  the  steps  of  procedure  which  have  been  developed  in 
our  civilization  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty.  Under  the 
laws  of  procedure  in  a  court  the  prisoner  is  treated  fairly  at  every 
point : 

He  has  been  regularly  convicted,  after  trial,  of  an  offense  with  which 
he  was  duly  charged.  He  had  the  right  to  the  service  of  counsel  to  defend 
him.  He  was  privileged  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him.  He 
had  the  right  to  call  witnesses  in  his  behalf  and  to  have  the  process  of  court 
to  compel  their  attendance.  He  had  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers,  and  to  an  examination  of  them  touching  their  qualifications  to 
serve.  The  jury  had  to  be  sworn  to  try  him  fairly  under  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  witnesses.  He  had  the  right  to  have  the  law  stated  to  the  jury 
by  the  court ;  and  he  had  the  right  to  rulings  by  the  court  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility  of  evidence  for  or  against  him :  and  he  had  the  right  at  all  times 
during  his  trial  to  except  to  the  rulings  of  the  court  and  to  have  those  rul- 
ings reviewed  by  a  higher  court,  in  the  event  that  in  his  counsel's  opinion 
they  were  prejudicial  to  him. — A.  M.  Cohen. 

But  all  this  system  of  protection  is  swept  away  from  him  in 
his  trial  before  a  state  administrative  board. 
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An  administrative  board  is  not  properly  constituted  for  judi- 
cial functions;  it  lacks  the  men  of  legal  and  judicial  fitness,  tem- 
per, position,  and  training. 

Partisan  politics  might  control  the  administrative  board,  and 
make  the  sentence  "either  merely  nominal  or  substantially  life 
imprisonment." 

Conduct  in  prison  is  not  a  good  criterion  for  release. 

A  gentleman  in  deportment  may  be  the  worst  sort  of  a  criminal.  Many 
honest  men  are  anything  but  gentlemen  in  conduct.  Therefore  it  is  not  safe 
to  fix  the  term  of  imprisonment  by  the  way  an  offender  carries  himself  after 
conviction.  A  good  actor  imprisoned  would  fare  well. — A.  M.  Cohen. 

It  is  not  fair  or  just  to  try  and  convict  a  man  for  an  offense  and  to 
detain  him  in  prison  because  his  conduct  there  does  not  conform  to  certain 
standards  set  by  an  "  authority." — A.  M.  Cohen. 

Obstacles  to  action  of  courts  (urged  in  Illinois  by  some  of 
the  prosecuting  attorneys,  judges,  and  police)  : 

I  believe  its  abolition  [the  indeterminate  sentence]  would  save  the  ser- 
vices of  one  judge  in  this  building.  It  would  enable  the  state  to  expedite 
its  business  materially,  because  it  could  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cases 
by  prisoners  pleading  guilty,  with  the  understanding  they  should  receive  a 
certain  punishment.  Now  that  cannot  be  done,  and  as  a  result  every  pris- 
oneer  who  comes  up  for  trial  makes  a  fight. — A.  C.  Barnes,  assistant  state's 
attorney,  Chicago. 

To  these  criticisms  Mr.  E.  A.  Snively,  of  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Pardons,  replies:  The  board  can  know  the  life-history  of  crimi- 
nals more  thoroughly  than  courts;  that  under  its  care  young 
offenders  have  a  better  chance  to  reform  and  hardened  offenders 
are  held  longer.f 

The  police  sometimes  declare  that  dangerous  criminals,  after 
a  fair  trial  and  conviction  on  a  long  sentence,  are  let  loose  upon 
the  community  and  give  to  the  police  unusual  and  unnecessary 
difficulty  in  the  protection  of  order,  life,  and  property. 

\Yhen  tested  by  matters  of  fact,  the  theoretical  objections 
urged  above  are  found  to  be  valid  in  actual  experience ;  and 
instances  are  cited  in  which  boards  of  pardons  have  released 
notorious  criminals  very  soon  after  they  were  fairly  tried,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  just  penalties. 

^Report  of  Illinois  Association  of  State  Officials,  1903,  p.  52. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Reeve,  of  Indiana,  cites  this  example: 

A  man  convicted  of  a  most  atrocious  murder  [sentenced  for  twenty- 
one  years]  is  running  about  here  now,  a  most  vicious  and  dangerous  char- 
acter, who  is  on  parole,  who  was  in  prison  hardly  long  enough  to  acquire 
the  smell  of  the  prison  on  him — paroled  under  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
The  parole  is  most  shamefully  abused  now,  and  tends  to  bring  the  law  and 
its  judgments  into  contempt. 

Treatment  of  These  Objections. — There  is  not  space  here  to 
weigh  all  of  these  arguments  against  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
We  are  considering  only  the  relation  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence law  to  central  administration.  There  are  many  other 
aspects  which  we  must  omit  to  consider. 

Now,  the  best  answer  to  objections  to  a  wise  method  is  such 
an  improvement  in  the  method  itself  or  in  its  practical  application 
as  to  remove  all  reasonable  grounds  of  criticism.  Is  there  any 
known  way  out  of  these  difficulties  ?  The  following  recommend- 
ations have  been  made :  Dr.  S.  J.  Barrows  writes : 

The  boards  of  managers  of  the  separate  institutions  are  perhaps  in  a 
better  position  to  become  familiar  with  individual  cases  in  their  respective 
institutions  than  a  general  board;  but  under  a  proper  marking  system  the 
prisoner  can  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  conditional  release  in  most  cases. 

Instead  of  giving  the  trial  judge  a  hearing,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  judiciary  represented  in  some  way  in  the  composition  of  the  boards 
of  parole.  It  seems  desirable  that  in  paroling  a  prisoner  the  prison  super- 
intendent, the  physician,  and  the  trial  judge,  or  some  one  representing 
judicial  authority,  should  be  represented. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pettigrove,  chairman  of  prison  commissioners  of 
Massachusetts,  writes : 

A  more  even  administration  of  the  parole  system  can  be  obtained  if  a 
single  board  administers  it  with  respect  to  all  prisons  than  could  be  possible 
if  releases  were  granted  by  separate  boards  of  management. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  writes  on  this  point: 

The  proper  scope  and  limit  of  the  courts,  in  criminal  trials,  is  to 
determine  whether  the  public  welfare  requires  punishment.  Having  ad- 
judged and  ordered  imprisonment,  there  his  function  and  his  responsibility 
should  cease.  All  the  proceedings  afterwards  can  best  be  directed  by  another 
tribunal — the  controlling  board  or  authority  by  whatever  name.  The  place 
or  places  of  imprisonment,  the  treatment  and  training  of  the  imprisoned 
criminal,  his  conditional  and  absolute  release,  belong  more  properly  to  the 
executive  department  than  to  the  judicial., If,  however,  it  is  thought  essential 
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that  these  matters  of  the  criminal's  imprisonment,  treatment,  and  release 
shall  remain  in  the  department  of  the  judiciary,  then  the  controlling  hoard 
authority  might  itself  he  constituted  a  court  for  this  special  purpose. 

Practically  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Judge  L.  G.  Kinne,  speaking 
for  the  Iowa  Board  of  Control. 

The  discussion  of  the  "indeterminate  sentence"  by  Judge  J. 
Franklin  Fort  and  others  before  the  National  Prison  Association.! 
represents  the  most  advanced  American  theory.  Judge  Fort 
went  far  beyond  the  actual  practice  in  any  of  our  states.  He 
would  have  no  maximum  nor  minimum  sentence  fixed  by  the 
penal  code :  nor  would  he  fix  the  length  of  sentence  even  by  the 
trial  court.  The  principle  on  which  he  would  have  all  prisoners 
treated  is  simply  and  absolutely  that  of  cure  of  the  disease  which 
crime  is  said  to  be :  for  he  says : 

I  should  have  neither  the  minimum  nor  the  maximum  term  fixed  by 
statute  and,  possibly,  not  by  the  sentencing  court.  The  proper  way  to  cure 
those  who  are  really  criminals  is  as  you  cure  other  diseased  persons — namely 
keep  them  under  treatment  until  they  are  cured,  or,  at  least,  so  nearly  cured 
that  they  may  lie  discharged  safely. 

He  would  apply  this  principle  to  the  youthful  offender,  and 
enable  him  to  regain  conditional  liberty  quickly ;  and  he  would 
apply  it  to  the  habitual  criminal,  so  as  to  hold  him  as  long  as 
necessary  to  protect  society,  perhaps  for  life. 

P>ut  when  we  come  to  the  part  of  the  problem  which  concerns 
this  report,  Judge  Fort  makes  a  recommendation  which  would 
cut  at  the  root  of  the  statutes  thus  far  enacted  on  the  subject, 
even  in  his  own  state.  He  would  not  leave  the  power  to  parole, 
recall,  and  discharge  with  the  managers  of  the  reformatory  or 
prison  ;  and  he  gives  his  reasons : 

A  board  of  managers  of  a  penal  institution  is  not  always  the  safest 
body  with  which  to  leave  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner.  Even  though  it  be 
constitutional  and  otherwise  legal  to  confer  upon  the  managers  of  a  penal 
institution  the  power  of  discharge,  is  it  not  of  doubtful  wisdom  under  our 
form  of  government?  .  .  .  .  If  it  could  be  certain  that  no  conditions  that 
were  political  and  non-judicial  would  control  the  board  of  management,  the 
power  might  be  safely  lodged  with  them.  But  is  not  the  temptation  too  great 
from  the  possibility  of  political  influeence  which  such  a  power  to  discharge 
carries  with  it,  for  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  exercised  always  with  the  sole 
object  of  promoting  the  good  of  the  prisoner? 

•^Proceedings  of  Philadelphia  Prison  Congress,  pp.  124  ff. 
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What  substitute  would  Judge  Fort  offer  in  place  of  the  board 
of  managers?  He  proposes  practically  what  we  have  already 
seen  is  really  the  essential  feature  of  the  European  methods ;  he 
would  have  erected  and  maintained  a  continuous  body,  with  a 
judicial  head  (corresponding  to  a  European  "ministry  of  justice") 
and  which  he  calls  a 

court  of  discharge,  having  judicial  power  of  inquiry  and  action  ....  I 
would  not  take  from  the  managers  their  power  of  initiative  as  to  release.  I 
would  require  all  applications  for  release,  before  expiration  of  term,  to  come 
through  them,  but,  if  they  refused  to  permit  an  application  for  parole  after 
a  reasonable  term  of  service  that  the  court  might  consider  it,  I  would  give 
the  prisoner  the  right  of  review  and  of  a  hearing  before  the  discharge  court. 
This  court  could  be  composed  of  a  judge,  designated  by  the  governor,  and 
of  the  several  wardens  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  or  a  majority 
of  them.  The  judge  should  be  president  of  the  court,  and  no  prisoner,  once 
discharged,  should  be  remanded,  except  upon  the  order  of  the  president  of 
the  discharge  court,  made  upon  verified  facts,  duly  presented  and  filed  as  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

In  this  discussion  Judge  Fort  has  recognized  the  principal 
objections  to  the  "indeterminate  sentence,"  and  has  provided  a 
practical  working  plan  to  meet  the  difficulties. 


IV.       CONCLUSIONS. 

The  resolution  under  which  your  committee  was  appointed 
asks  us  to  give  our  "views  and  conclusions." 

i.  In  relation  to  the  correctional  institutions  which  are  directly 
recognized  as  under  control  of  state  officials — as  state  penitentia- 
ries, intermediate  prisons,  reformatories  for  young  men,  and 
reformatories  for  women — it  would  be  in  accordance  with  modern 
tendencies  if  all  these  institutions  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  an  administrative  agency,  which  is  itself  subject  to  laws  requir- 
ing modern  civil  service  regulations ;  that  is,  laws  which  secure 
absolutely  non-partisan  appointments,  suitable  examination  and 
probation  tests,  and  security  of  tenure  during  efficiency.  Without 
such  conditions,  and  without  an  authorized  agency  of  the  state 
for  inspection,  supervision,  and  publicity,  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cate of  central  control  may  well  hesitate  and  dread  the  fearful 
possibilities  of  corruption  in  the  present  state  of  partisan  politics 
in  the  United  States,  when  a  single  board  is  armed  with  such 
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tremendous  powers.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  central  control 
which  is  gathered  from  European  experience  comes,  in  the  main, 
from  countries  where  partisan  influences  are  not  decisive  in  the 
making  of  appointments.  It  is  not  fair  to  use  this  evidence  in 
favor  of  introducing  the  same  method  when  the  spoils  system 
reigns  in  selfish  tyranny.  Reform  in  the  civil  service  must  be  at 
least  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  and,  perhaps,  should  come 
first. 

This  administrative  agency  may  be  a  commissioner,  whose 
duties  and  powers  are  defined  by  law,  or  may  be  a  board  of  com- 
missioners ;  or  there  may  be  a  division  of  labor  between  a  board 
and  a  directing  commissioner.  Into  the  details  of  the  method  we 
do  not  now  enter,  lest  we  confuse  the  issue.  The  principle  which 
we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  control  of  a  state  institution  is 
not  a  suitable  function  of  the  legislature,  nor  of  courts,  nor 
directly  of  a  changing  chief  executive ;  but  of  a  technically 
trained,  permanent  administrative  agent. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  have  already  been  developed, 
and  may  here  be  briefly  summarized :  Central  administrative 
control  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  people  of  a  commonwealth 
can  be  assured  of  a  unified  system  of  equitable  execution  of  pen- 
alties ;  it  is  the  best  way  of  securing  a  uniform  system  of  purchases 
of  supplies  and  a  uniform  and  reliable  system  of  records  and 
accounts.  Such  a  central  agency  could  best  direct  the  placing, 
classification,  and  transfer  of  prisoners.  As  a  permanent  agency 
it  would  accumulate  information  within  the  state  and  be  able  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  experience  throughout  the  world.  Its  regu- 
lations and  orders  would,  in  the  highest  degree,  prevent  scandal, 
oppression  and  caprice. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  taking  European  practice  into  account, 
the  most  enlightened  governments  of  civilized  countries  are 
committed  to  the  principle  here  advocated,  with  reasonable  diver- 
sity in  local  devices  and  applications.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  whenever  a  gross  evil  or  scandal  has  arisen,  the  natural  and 
businesslike  procedure  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  wrong  has 
been  to  provide  suitable  regulations  to  define  and  enforce  the 
responsibility  of  local  officials. 
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2.  On  the  second  point — the  correction  of  abuses  and  the 
improvement  of  conditions  of  local  prisons — we  have  reached  the 
following  conclusions : 

The  flagrant,  persistent,  and  notorious  physical  and  moral 
evils  of  local  prisons  are,  as  a  long  history  proves,  incurable  under 
any  form  of  local  control,  whether  by  courts,  sheriffs,  county 
commissioners,  or  other  county  or  municipal  authority.  England, 
the  mother-country,  never  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  reform 
measures  proposed  by  John  Howard  in  the  eighteenth  century 
until  it  introduced  central  control  of  all  its  local  prisons.  The 
conditions  in  our  country  are  not  in  essential  particulars  different. 

Mere  supervision  and  publicity,  by  means  of  visitors,  is  not 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  abuses,  nor  an  adequate  method  of 
sustained  and  enlightened  administration.  Experience  demon- 
strates that  locally  elected  officials  will  not  regard  the  advice  of 
visitors  who  have  no  legal  power  to  make  and  enforce  regulations. 
Parsimony  and  ignorance  mock  at  the  lessons  of  the  world's  best 
wisdom  and  the  world's  highest  law  of  humanity. 

So  far  as  county  jails  provide  separate  departments  for  the 
detention  of  persons  awaiting  trial  or  held  as  witnesses,  they  are, 
of  course,  instruments  of  the  court  and  should  respect  the  orders 
of  courts  in  relation  to  such  subjects.  This  is  provided  for  in 
the  European  national  regulations.  But  when  persons  are  once 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  punishment  under  the  penal  law  of 
a  state,  then  the  state  itself  should  provide  a  method  of  adminis- 
tering its  penalties  down  to  the  most  minute  details.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  the  crying  injustice  of  having  as  many  systems  of 
penalty  as  there  are  jailers  and  sheriffs  in  the  Commonwealth. 

That  which  is  true  of  county  prisons  is  also  true  of  city  and 
county  workhouses,  and  the  argument  need  not  be  repeated. 

3.  Lastly  we  recommend  that  all  convicts  who  are  paroled 
and  released  on  condition  of  good  behavior  should  be  held  under 
the  control  of  the  same  central  agency  of  state  administration. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  is  not  completely  executed  until  the  last 
hour  of  the  period  for  which  the  convict  is  held  answerable  to 
the  prison  authorities.     Wherever,  in  Europe,  convicts  are  con- 
ditionally released  they  remain  in  custody  of  the  central  ministry 
of  justice,  a  judicial  and  administrative  agency.     Of  course,  the 
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officers  and  agents  of  each  prison  should  always,  as  now,  be  the 
persons  charged  with  the  immediate  care  of  each  paroled  con- 
vict :  but  the  final  decision  should  still  rest  with  the  central  office. 

4.  Supervision. — A  few  words  of  interpretation  and  expla- 
nation seem  necessary  to  prevent  misunderstanding. 

Your  committee  has  made  no  recommendations  in  relation  to 
"supervision,"  because  that  is  of  itself  a  large  and  important 
subject.  We  believe  in  supervision,  both  by  the  state  itself  and 
by  the  regulated,  legally  authorized  agency  of  citizens  and  volun- 
tary associations.  In  a  free  state  and  under  republican  institu- 
tions the  cordial  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  citizens,  under 
suitable  regulation,  is  highly  useful  and  desirable.  With  increas- 
ing wealth,  leisure,  intelligence,  and  philanthrophy  the  govern- 
ment can  count  on  a  wiser  and  stronger  service  from  competent 
and  devoted  men  and  women. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  and  promising  methods  of 
organizing  and  directing  this  voluntary  service  of  "honor  offices" 
we  mention :  The  unpaid  state  boards  of  charities  and  correction 
already  known  in  many  of  our  commonwealths ;  local  committees 
of  visitors,  authorized  by  law  to  inspect  and  report  to  the  governor 
or  legislature,  to  instruct  and  inspire  public  opinion,  and  to 
co-operate  with  officials  in  the  care  of  prisoners  and  their  families ; 
prison  societies,  as  in  New  York,  for  the  study  of  prison  science, 
for  visiting  and  inspecting  establishments  of  correction,  and  for 
directing  the  humane  efforts  of  the  community  into  the  most 
useful  channels. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  state  conferences  of  charities  and 
correction,  whose  committees  and  representatives  may  render 
valuable  service  in  the  prisons  and  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  and  its  embodiment  in  legislation. 


MONDAY.— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8  P.  M. 
in  the  Exchange  Building.  Prayer  was  offered  by  CHAPLAIN 
STARR,  of  Ohio. 

An  address  on  "False  Sentiment  the  Bane  of  Penal  Law", 
was  made  by  HON.  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  LL.D.,  of  New  York. 


FALSE  SENTIMENT  THE  BANE  OF  PENAL  LAW. 

BY    HON.   CHARLTON   T.   LEWIS,   LL.   V.,   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

Government  is  the  agent  of  society,  to  do  for  men  what  the 
private  citizen  cannot  do  for  himself ;  to  preserve  civil  order  and 
protect  personal  rights.  '  The  line  between  barbarism  and  civili- 
zation lies  here.  When  each  man  must  guard  his  life,  family  and 
property  by  his  own  strong  arm,  or  suffer  constant  wrong ;  when 
he  is  free  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemy,  and  when  might  makes 
right,  society  is  inorganic,  and  progress  in  wealth  and  happiness 
is  impossible.  The  charge  is,  that  sentiment,  feeling,  theory — 
which  are  natural  and  private,  give  place  to  orderly  combined 
intelligence  and  action — which  is  science,  we  abandon  these 
rights,  and  turn  over  the  duties  they  involve  to  an  agency  which 
represents  the  whole  community ;  which,  by  fixed  and  known 
laws,  regulates  and  limits  private  conduct ;  which  secures  peace 
and  order,  and  enables  each  man  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers, 
consistently  with  the  equal  rights  of  his  neighbor. 

In  framing  the  laws  and  administering  the  government,  there 
can  be  but  one  principle,  one  universal  aim  in  view  ;  to  secure  the 
best  conditions  for  nil,  to  promote  the  good  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  This  simple  rule  is  the  test  of  merit  and  success  in 
every  act  of  legislation  and  of  administration.  Its  consideration 
constitutes  the  science  of  government ;  its  practice,  the  art  of 
statesmanship,  and  in  every  civilized  land  mankind  has  now 
advanced  so  far  in  working  out  the  savagery  of  his  cruder  days, 
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that  this  principle  is  acknowledged  by  rulers  and  by  people. 
Whether  kings  or  emperors  by  divine  right  or  hereditary  lords. 
or  elected  governors  and  presidents  hold  the  power,  their  duties 
are  dictated  and  their  merits  measured  by  the  good  of  their 
people.  No  lawmaker  or  executive  would  dare  to  advocate  a 
measure  or  pronounce  a  decree  if  he  could  not  claim,  at  least  with 
plausibility,  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  on  the  whole  of  the 
mass  of  citizens  affected  by  it.  It  is  when  private  sentiment 
comes  in — when  some  individual  theorist  sets  up  his  hobby-  as 
better  than  the  seasoned  conclusions  of  the  wisest  men,  that 
society  is  thrown  into  confusion  and  the  purposes  of  government 
defeated. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  domain  of  penal  law,  we  find  another 
principle  in  control.  No  complete  body  of  laws  has  ever  been 
framed  for  the  treatment  of  criminals,  in  which  the  good  of  the 
community  was  the  avowed  end  in  view.  The  entire  system  is 
founded  on  a  cruder  idea,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  scientific 
character  of  legislation  for  other  interests.  The  public  opinion 
even  of  the  most  advanced  nations  has  not  yet  emancipated  itself 
from  its  primitive  sentiments  and  barbarous  impulses,  far  enough 
even  to  give  to  the  problem  of  crime  a  ealm  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation on  principles  of  social  science.  A  small  part  of  our 
legislators  and  statesmen  have  begun  to  study  it,  and  have  made 
startling  discoveries,  some  of  which  have  been,  in  a  tentative  and 
fragmentary  way,  embodied  in  our  jurisprudence.  But  these 
experiments,  brilliant  as  their  success  already  is,  are  but  the 
beginnings  of  the  coming  revolution.  When  penal  law  shall  be 
reformed,  and  made  an  agency  for  the  general  welfare,  the  only 
true  basis  and  inspiration  of  all  law,  future  generations  will  be 
amazed  to  look  back  upon  the  barbarism  of  its  earlier  forms,  as 
cherished  and  practiced  by  us,  their  ancestors. 

The  conception  of  the  duty  of  government,  which  has  inspired 
our  penal  codes,  and  which  is  aimed  at  in  our  jurisprudence,  is 
that  of  administrative  justice.  We  all  have  a  vague  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  this.  We  catch  an  offender  against  law,  one  who 
has  wronged  society  or  his  neighbor,  and  the  natural  impulse  to 
revenge  calls  for  his  punishment.  In  old  times,  society  struck 
at  him  angrily.  Our  fathers,  two  centuries  ago,  were  content 
to  hurt  him.  Imprisonment  was  not  known  as  a  punishment ;  the 
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prison  was  used  to  confine  men  till  they  could  be  convicted  and 
punished ;  then  the  mutilating  knife,  the  branding  iron,  the 
pillory,  the  whipping  post,  and  above  all  the  gallows  did  their 
horrid  work.  But  humanity  rose  at  last  in  protest  against  indis- 
criminate slaughter  and  cruelty.  Terms  of  imprisonment  were 
substituted  for  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death;  and  these  terms 
were  made  long  or  short  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  enormity 
of  the  offense.  The  sentimental  idea  of  punishment  was  retained ; 
the  theory  was  still  cherished  that  the  law  could  do  justice,  could 
award  to  each  man  his  deserts.  But  the  problem  of  adjusting 
penalties  to  crimes  was  difficult;  and  its  discussion  was  elevated 
to  a  science  of  penal  law. 

This  so-called  science  has  been  cultivated  and  taught  for 
generations  and  jurists  are  still  at  work  upon  it.  Its  ideal  of  a 
penal  code  is  one  in  which  every  crime  is  denned,  so  that  an 
unlawful  act  being  once  clearly  described,  it  can  be  named  with 
certainty,  and  the  exact  degree  of  guilt  it  involves  recognized ; 
and  by  which  the  term  in  prison  which  each  crime  deserves  is 
assigned  to  it.  This  ideal  has  never  been  attained.  Xo  classifi- 
cation can  be  minute  enough  to  suit  all  cases.  Even  where  the 
law,  with  painstaking  detail,  describes  many  degrees  of  a  crime, 
and  many  shades  of  mitigating  or  aggravating  circumstances, 
with  carefully  adjusted  allowances  for  each,  as  in  the  Italian  code, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  those  of  some  of  our  states,  the  result 
satisfies  no  one  as  a  finality,  and  a  large  discretion  is  still  left  to 
the  judge  in  pronouncing  sentence.  But  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  frame  laws  which  would  satisfy  the  sentiment  of 
distributive  justice;  and  with  doubtless  as  great  success  as  is 
attainable  under  such  a  system. 

Is  there  then  any  standard  of  justice  which  can  "be  applied  to 
sentences  for  crime?  Let  the  codes  thus  prepared  answer  for 
themselves.  There  are  no  two  of  them  which  agree  as  to  the 
relative  guilt  of  offenses.  The  differences  are  so  wide  as  to 
show  clearly  that  any  such  standard  is  wholly  unattainable.  If 
there  is  any  part  of  the  \vorld  in  which  we  might  expect  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  such  matters,  it  is  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
vast  nation  is  one  in  civilization,  and  state  lines  make  no  divis- 
ions of  language,  race,  religion  or  habits  of  life.  Yet  even  in 
our  penal  codes  the  differences  are  startling;  and,  inexplicable 
unless  we  admit  that  there  is  no  principle  in  their  construction. 
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For  example,  the  longest  sentence  for  bigamy  in  one  state  is  one 
year,  in  another  twenty-one  years;  a  perjurer  in  one  can  only  be 
fined,  in  another  is  shut  up  for  five  years,  and  in  still  another  for 
life.  In  Kentucky  incest  is  punished  more  than  four  times  as 
severely  as  perjury,  but  across  the  river,  in  Indiana,  perjury  is 
more  than  four  times  as  heinous  as  incest.  For  burglary,  under 
mitigating  circumstances,  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  is  imposed  in  New 
Jersey,  but  in  Alabama  the  burglar  is  imprisoned  a  year  and  in 
Louisiana  must  be  hanged.  Such  illustrations  are  multiplied 
upon  every  page  of  our  penal  laws.  Nor  are  these  extraordinary 
discrepancies  corrected  in  practice  by  the  courts.  The  actual 
records  of  the  prisons  show  that  the  average  sentence  passed  for 
perjury  is  ten  times  as  long  in  Florida  as  in  Maine  ;  that  for  incest 
is  fifteen  times  as  long  in  Louisiana  as  in  Pennsylvania ;  that  for 
rape  is  seventeen  times  as  long  in  New  Mexico  and  twelve  times 
as  long  in  Texas  as  in  Louisiana ;  that  for  robbery  is  twelve  times 
as  long  in  Alabama  as  in  Delaware,  and  nineteen  times  as  long  in 
Arizona  as  in  California.  If  the  purpose  of  penal  law  is  to  do 
justice,  which  of  the  states  attains  it? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  notion 
of  retributive  justice  through  penal  law  is  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion.  It  appeals  to  sentiment,  not  to  reason.  There  is  no 
semblance  to  comparative  equity  in  such  awards.  The  difficulty 
is  not  in  the  lack  of  intelligence  or  of  righteous  purpose  in  the 
framers  of  the  laws  or  in  the  courts.  It  is  in  the  impossibility  of 
the  task  they  undertake.  There  is  no  measure  of  guilt  known  to 
the  human  mind.  If  there  were  such  a  measure,  it  must  be 
applied,  not  Jo  a  single  act,  defined  as  a  crime  and  proved  in  its 
isolated  form  by  legal  testimony ;  it  must  be  applied  to  the  heart, 
intellect  and  will  of  the  culprit,  and  must  be  compared  with  his 
heritage  of  capacity  and  conscience  at  birth,  his  education,  his 
habits,  his  temptations,  passions,  affections,  motives,  his  whole 
being.  Nor  is  the  punishment  really  inflicted  measured  by  years 
or  months ;  to  one  man  exposure  itself  is  more  than  death  ;  to  one 
a  day  in  jail  is  a  deeper  pain  and  humiliation  than  a  life  sentence 
to  another.  The  age.  intelligence,  sensitiveness,  habits  of  life  of 
men  differ  so  as  to  render  the  same  nominal  penalty  an  hundred 
fold  greater  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
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Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  this  system  imposes  on  the  judge 
an  impossible  duty.  From  the  evidence  before  him,  which  is 
limited  to  the  single  act  charged  and  its  circumstances,  he  is 
required  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  prisoner  and  to  decide  his 
fate,  often  within  the  widest  limits.  A  score  of  men  may  in  a 
day  have  the  best  part  of  life  made  a  hell  on  earth  for  them  by 
the  mistake,  prejudice  or  temper  of  a  judge.  Conscientious,  care- 
ful and  humane  as  judges  almost  always  are  in  performing  this 
terrible  duty,  no  one  can  attend  our  criminal  courts  without 
observing  the  multitudes  of  instances  in  which  sentences  are 
passed  of  surprising  severity  or  mildness,  because  of  some  char- 
acteristic or  even  some  passing  mood  of  the  judge  himself.  And 
it  is  every  day  knowledge  that  two  neighboring  courts  differ 
enormously  in  their  sentences  for  like  offenses  under  like  circum- 
stances ;  and  even  that  the  same  court  varies  in  its  views  of  duty. 
Whichever  way  we  turn,  the  atempt  to  punish  as  befits  the 
offence,  results  in  multiplied  absurdities. 

Why  then  has  such  a  system  endured  so  long,  and  why  does 
it  go  so  far  towards  satisfying  the  public  mind  of  to-day?  It  is 
because  the  indulgence  of  a  false  sentiment  is  easy,  while  better 
methods  require  long  and  laborious  investigation.  The  natural 
passion  for  revenge  demands  satisfaction,  and  in  a  measure  this 
is  obtained  when  the  culprit  is  made  to  suffer.  An  artificial  and 
technical  adjustment  is  made  of  the  amount  of  penalty,  according 
to  some  vague  idea  of  desert ;  and  the  subject  is  comfortably 
dismissed  from  thought  as  settled.  It  is  convenient  to  hide  the 
accused  person  away  in  prison,  for  a  time,  while  the  sense  of 
danger  and  indignation  is  fresh.  He  is  then  forgotten,  and  when 
his  term  is  over  and  he  is  set  free,  no  notice  is  taken  of  his  release. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  criminal 
is  taken  up  as  a  question  of  social  science,  endless  labor  and 
patience  are  demanded.  Not  the  single  act  of  crime  must  be 
studied  and  dealt  with,  but  the  character  of  the  criminal,  his 
origin  and  education,  his  power  to  do  harm  and  his  capacity  for 
good  must  be  understood ;  the  results  to  society  of  any  disposition 
to  be  made  of  him  must  be  considered.  In  short,  every  possible 
device  and  influence  for  the  extirpation  of  crime,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  future  criminals,  must  be  discovered  and  exercised.  The 
facts  of  the  problems  must  be  carefully  collected,  stated  and 
examined,  and  every  conclusion  reached  must  be  established  by 
this  inquiry  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
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The  time  was  not  many  years  ago,  when  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  were  treated  by  impulse  and  guess,  with  fancies  and 
charms ;  theories  of  heat  and  cold,  of  humor  and  dryness,  even  of 
spirits  and  possession,  were  gravely  taught  as  explaining  disease ; 
and  generations  of  patient  students  labored  long  in  vain  to  drive 
away  these  follies,  to  which  no  one  now  would  give  serious 
thought.  Science  has  gathered  around  the  healing  art  all 
branches  of  knowledge  concerning  the  human  frame  and  the 
influences  which  can  invigorate  or  preserve  or  heal  it;  and  the 
quackery  and  superstition  of  our  fathers  are  nearly  extinct.  But 
in  penal  law  no  such  progress  has  been  made,  and  tradition, 
founded  on  quackery  and  superstition  still  widely  controls  the 
sources  of  penal  law. 

What  can  scientific  method  do  for  the  reform  of  penal  law? 
The  first  step  must  be  to  select  the  end  to  be  sought.  We  must 
know  what  we  aim  at.  The  object  must  be  definite  and  single. 
This  is  evidently  the  good  of  the  community.  In  dealing  with 
crime,  as  in  every  other  work  of  government,  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  is  the  one  purpose  in  view ;  the  complete 
protection  of  civil  order  and  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty; in  short,  the  elimination  of  crime.  This  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  individual  idea  of  distributing  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. In  this  branch  of  administration,  as  in  every  other,  it 
is  no  part  of  the  business  of  government  to  render  to  men  their 
deserts.  Law  has  neither  the  duty  or  the  right  to  attempt  to 
reward  men  according  to  their  works ;  and  does  not  acquire  this 
duty  or  this  right  when  they  become  criminals.  Government 
ought  no  more  to  punish  crime  than  to  reward  virtue.  It  is  mere 
confusion  of  thought  to  include  any  such  work  in  its  province. 
Its  business  is  to  protect  order  and  rights,  so  that  each  man  can 
do  the  best  for  himself,  not  encroaching  on  his  neighbor. 

How  then  shall  it  deal  with  the  criminal?  The  answer  is 
obvious:  There  is  no  escape  from  it.  If  a  man  is  shown  to  be 
such  in  nature  or  habit  that  he  cannot  be  a  member  of  a  free 
society,  and  that  the  peace  and  rights  of  his  fellows  are  not  secure 
while  he  is  free  to  interfere  with  them,  he  must  be  removed.  I 
shall  not  now  discuss  the  best  way  to  remove  him.  Let  us  admit, 
for  the  present,  that  we  have  no  better  place  to  dispose  of  him 
than  in  prison.  Then  let  him  be  confined.  But  for  how  long? 
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Plainly,  the  only  and  sufficient  reason  for  confining  him  is  that 
he  cannot  be  in  liberty  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity. Then  he  must  of  course  be  kept  in  prison  as  long  as. this 
reason  holds  good.  Let  him  be  imprisoned  until  he  gives  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  can  be  released  without  danger  to  the 
rights  of  his  fellows.  Every  habitual  criminal,  every  criminal 
by  inheritance  and  natural  bent,  who  cannot  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  law  and  civil  order  by  social  influences,  must  be 
secluded  until  his  character  is  changed.  If  this  cannot  be  brought 
about,  he  must  remain  the  ward  of  the  state,  supporting  himself 
as  far  as  possible,  by  enforced  labor,  while  he  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  there  is  no  good  reason  for  im- 
prisoning a  man  except  the  protection  of  society  at  large,  no  man 
should  be  consigned  to  prison  until  it  is  shown  that  he  cannot  be 
at  large  with  safety  to  others.  This  simple  principle  would  nar- 
rowly limit  the  use  of  jails.  We  are  prodigal  of  them  now,  and 
hold  in  confinement  many  thousands  without  the  only  justification 
possible.  What  then  shall  be  done  with  the  multitude  of  casual 
offenders  who  throng  our  courts?  Some  disposition  must  be 
made  of  them,  and  the  question  is  to  be  decided  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Experience  shows  that 
the  system  of  imprisonment  of  minor  offenders  for  short  terms 
is  but  a  gigantic  measure  for  the  manufacture  of  criminals.  Our 
county  jails  everywhere  are  the  schools  and  colleges  of  crime. 
In  the  light  of  social  science,  it  were  better  for  the  world  if  every 
one  of  them  were  destroyed,  than  that  this  work  should  be  con- 
tinued. But  as  houses  of  detention,  properly  constructed  and 
wisely  used,  they  might  be  made  useful  aids  in  our  jurisprudence. 

The  true  method  of  dealing  with  first  offenders  is  indicated 
by  the  wonderful  success  of  the  parole  and  probation  laws  in 
some  of  our  states.  When  a  person  has  broken  the  law,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  bad  associations  and  habits,  but  is  not  con- 
firmed in  crime,  let  him  be  placed  under  the  protection  and  guar- 
dianship of  the  community,  exercised  by  competent  agents ;  and 
encouraged  by  the  strongest  motives  to  lead  an  orderly  life. 
Under  the  probation  laws,  he  must  report  constantly  to  his 
probation  officer,  and  is  kept  under  scrutiny,  so  that  any  irregu- 
larity will  be  followed  by  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  the 
original  offense.  The  motive  is  found  strong  enough,  in  a  vast 
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majority  of  instances,  to  inspire  a  fixed  purpose,  and  secure  an 
honest  life;  and  thus  multitudes  who,  by  making  them  jail-birds, 
would  have  permanently  reinforced  the  criminal  class,  are  saved 
to  society. 

These  laws  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  experiment  ever  tried  in  the  domain  of  penal  science. 
But  they  constitute  only  an  experiment,  pointing  the  way  to 
further  and  larger  successes  in  the  same  direction.  They  teach 
us  that  freedom,,  not  confinement,  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  and 
the  only  condition  under  which  influences  for  reformation  can 
have  their  full  efficiency.  They  clearly  indicate  that  a  thor- 
oughly organized  community  would  itself  be  the  guardian  and 
probation  officer  of  its  erring  members ;  and  that  the  ideal  of 
civilization  would  include  the  compassing  of  such  weak  and  halt- 
ing persons  with  social  influences  for  good,  which,  with  most 
natures,  would  prove  so  potent  that  the  recruits  of  the  criminal 
class  would  be  few  indeed.  It  is  in  the  vast  extension  of  the 
principle  of  probation,  and  in  bringing  to  its  support  the  powers 
of  social  life,  under  the  guidance  of  a  strong  and  intelligent  public 
opinion,  that  the  greatest  improvement  in  penal  law  is  to  be 
expected  hereafter. 

Probation  will  doubtless  prove  by  experience  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  many  cases,  though  these  will  surely  be  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  vast  body  of  offenders.  For  these  exceptions  we 
have  as  yet  nothing  better  than  the  system  of  reformatory  disci- 
pline in  confinement,  which  has  already,  in  many  states,  begun  to 
take  the  place  of  the  slavery  to  which  convicts  are  traditionally 
subjected.  The  principle  of  the  indeterminatte  sentence  once 
admitted,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state,  when  offenders  in 
freedom  would  be  dangerous  to  society  and  to  themselves,  to 
hold  them  safely  imprisoned ;  but  under  all  the  influences  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  minds  and  characters,  to  fit 
them  for  release.  Here  again  success  depends  mainly  upon  the 
strength  of  motive  to  which  appeal  can  be  made.  And  in  nearly 
every  case  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  affords  of 
itself  the  strongest  motive  possible.  From  the  first  day,  the 
prisoner  has  freedom  in  sight,  to  be  earned  by  himself.  If  he 
resolutely  submits  to  discipline,  forms  regular  habits  of  industry 
and  obedience  and  reconstructs  his  life  on  the  basis  of  honest 
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citizenship,  the  door  of  his  prison  will  open,  and  the  world  will 
be  before  him,  as  soon  as  his  success  becomes  established.  Even 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  aggravated  crimes  the  vast 
majority,  if  placed  in  a  well  equipped  and  well  conducted  reform- 
atory before  middle  life,  are  restored  to  society  as  useful  citizens. 

In  all  these  cases  the  state  feels  its  way;  tries  each  man's 
strength  and  conscience  by  experiment,  and  holds  him  under 
restraint  or  scrutiny  until  his  character  is  established.  The  sys- 
tem of  parole,  of  probation,  of  supervision  in  social  life,  must  grow 
as  the  use  of  prisons  diminishes.  The  inefficiency  of  this  super- 
vision is  as  yet  the  weakest  point  in  our  reformatory  system,  and 
needs  to  be  strengthened,  both  by  law  and  wise  administration. 
If  one-tenth  of  the  funds  now  expended  by  our  states  upon  the 
support  of  police  courts,  jails  and  prisons,  were  intelligently  used 
in  providing  for  the  employment,  care  and  supervision  of 
first  offenders  on  probation  and  of  convicts  after  parole  and 
release,  the  effects,  as  our  experience  already  proves,  would  be  of 
multiplied  value,  and  by  preventing  crime  would  work  a  vast 
economy  for  the  state. 

Scientific  thought,  in  any  department  of  life,  has  great 
obstacles  to  meet,  in  traditional  notions  and  customs.  Whenever 
it  is  proposed  to  reform  practice  in  accordance  with  its  demon- 
strated principles,  the  cry  is  heard,  this  is  theory,  and  idealists 
must  not,  with  their  sentiment,  interfere  with  practice  founded 
oh  experience.  When  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  attacked  in 
England  and  France,  the  minds  enslaved  by  traditions  denounced 
the  notion  of  popular  government  and  civil  freedom  as  unpracti- 
c^l,  and  merely  sentimental  theory.  When,  a  generation  ago,  the 
germ  theory  of  disease  was  demonstrated,  hard-headed  practition- 
ers smiled  at  the  theoretic  speculations  of  the  new  investigators, 
and  adhered  to  their  old  conceptions  of  morbid  life.  But  truth 
has  prevailed  so  far  that  government  has  been  revolutionized  over 
the  fairest  parts  of  Christendom ;  and  medicine,  from  a  rudi- 
mentary empirical  art,  has  become  a  noble  practical  science.  The 
change  in  both  cases  is  from  the  control  of  false  sentiment  to  that 
of  scientific  truth.  The  emptiest  and  vainest  of  all  objections  to 
reform  in  penal  law  is  the  common  cry  that  its  advocates  are 
sentimental  theorists.  In  fact,  the  inconsistent  and  mischievous 
system  which  has  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  now  is  strongly 
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entrenched  in  our  statutes,  is  the  product  of  crude  and  savage 
sentiment,  unworthy  of  civilized  men,  and  embodies  a  vague, 
superficial  theory  of  the  state  and  of  society,  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact  and  reason.  False  sentiment  is  the  bane  of  penal 
law.  and  science,  resting  on  the  widest  basis  of  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience and  on  the  known  laws  of  human  nature,  and  steadily 
aiming  at  the  good  of  mankind,  is  the  only  means  of  reforming 
it  so  that  it  will  accomplish  its  ends. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  final  work  of  science-  in 
dealing  with  offenders  is  in  harmony  with  the  noblest  views 
rdigicm  has  opened  to  us  of  the  Creator's  dealings  with  mankind. 
Surely  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  human  destiny  ever  yet 
attained  is  the  Christian  teaching,  that  every  human  being  is 
placed  on  earth  upon  probation ;  that  when  he  yields  to  temptation 
and  falls,  he  is  still  till  death  on  parole  before  the  great  adminis- 
trator of  infallible  law,  and  that  if,  after  all  his  failures  and  errors, 
he  turns  to  the  light  and  reforms  his  life  and  his  heart,  he  will  at 
last  hear  the  sentence.  "\Yell,  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,"  etc. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  IMPRISONMENT. 

i:v  IXH.-GI.ASS  STEWART.  INSPECTOR  or  PENITENTIARIES,  CANADA.   , 

If  a  ballot  were  taken  on  the  apparently  simple  question 
"What  is  the  object  of  imprisonment?"  the  result  would  not  be 
lacking  in  variety. 

The  victim  of  crime  would  write  "punishment",  without  hesi- 
tating to  consider  the  paramount  interests  of  society  in  general. 

The  policeman  would  decide  that  imprisonment  should  be 
imposed  as  a  warning  and  would  mark  "deterrency"  on  his  ballot 
with  the  self-complacent  feeling  that  his  labor  and  responsibility 
were  lessened  as  a  result  of  each  conviction. 

The  humanitarian  who  had  neither  suffered  the  effects  of 
crime  nor  assumed  responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  would  write  "reformation",  and  in  doing  so  would  find  it 
difficult  to  suppress  his  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion that  any  other  answer  could  be  considered  possible. 
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The  old  school  penologist  would  pluralize  his  answer  and 
combine  punishment,  deterrency  and  reformation  as  equal  and 
inseparable  elements  of  every  judicial  sentence.  Others  would 
suggest,  no  doubt,  various  combinations  of  objects.  Probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  truth  would  be  the  ballot  of  the  ex-convict 
whose  experience  would  remind  him  that  during  his  incarceration 
he  was  given  no  opportunity  to  indulge  his  criminal  propensities. 

Those  who  'assert  that  punishment  is  the  natural  atonement 
for  crime  invariably  justify  their  opinion  by  reference  to  divine 
precedent.  The  case  of  the  first  offenders  against  municipal  law 
is  quoted  as  conclusive,  irrespective  of  the  general  principles  that 
governed  in  that  instance.  Apple-stealing  is  an  offense  with 
which  nearly  all  have  been  familiar  at  some  period  of  life,  and 
according  to  existing  practice  would  incur,  at  most,  a  small  fine. 
The  existing  administration  of  justice  assumes  wisdom  superior 
to  omniscience  and  attempts  to  allot  a  fixed  penalty  to  a  stated 
offense.  The  divine  precedent  dealt  with  the  character  of  the 
offenders,  as  indicated  by  their  acts,  rather  than  with  the  offense 
actually  committed.  Defiance  of  established  law  and  disregard 
for  the  protection  and  comfort  it  afforded  constituted  the  real 
offense  and  it  incurred  a  sentence  that  deprived  the  offenders  of 
the  comforts  and  privileges  theretofore  enjoyed.  They  had 
defied  established  authority  and  wrere  deprived  of  the  privileges 
and  protection  which  that  authority  afforded.  The  sentence 
involved  not  merely  a  deprivation  of  privileges,  but  hard  labor  or 
starvation,  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  The  physical  punishment 
or  mental  torture,  which  might  result,  was  not  the  object  of  the 
sentence  but  merely  incidental  thereto.  Human  wisdom,  as 
exhibited  in  the  present  day,  would  have  followed  the  vagrants 
with  sympathetic  messages  accompanied  by  bonbons  to  cultivate 
their  sensuous  appetites  and  bouquets  to  encourage  their  lawless- 
ness. The  precedent  affords  no  justification  for  assuming  that 
punishment  is  the  real  object  of  a  sentence,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  to  prove  that  it  is  merely  an  incidental  consequence,  varying 
in  degree  according  to  the  mental  and  physiological  condition  of 
the  condemned. 

If,  in  imposing  a  sentence,  punishment  be  the  object  aimed 
at  it  should  be  made  as  direct  and  as  restricted  in  duration  as  is 
consistent  with  effectiveness.  Slow  torture  or  punishment  is  the 
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most  inhuman  form  in  which  it  can  be  administered  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  defensible  to  prolong  the  ordeal  beyond  the  period 
actually  required  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  The  most  effective 
and  direct  methods  are  those  employed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
their  adoption  would,  logically,  follow  the  punitive  theory.  Pun- 
ishment is,  or  may  be,  incidental  to  imprisonment,  but  it  is  never 
the  legal  object  of  it. 

Those  who  assert  that  deterrency  is  the  object  of  imprison- 
ment justify  the  theory  by  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  that  the  object  of  penal  laws  is  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  that  the  example  and  warning  resulting  from  conviction  and 
imprisonment  create  a  fear  of  and  respect  for  law  and  order  that 
tends  to  the  well-being  of  society  in  general.  The  laws  of  civil- 
ized countries  provide  that  those  who  enjoy  liberty  as  a  result  of 
those  laws  may  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  if  it  shall  be  shown 
that  they  have  violated  the  conditions  upon  which  the  liberty  was 
accorded.  The  theory  of  deterrency  involves  the  principle  that 
the  offender  should  suffer  imprisonment  as  the  result  of  offenses 
that  have  not  been  committed  but  that  may,  possibly,  be  com- 
mitted by  others.  The  judge  who  attempts  to  enforce  a  penalty 
upon  A  for  the  imaginary  or  possible  offenses  to  be  committed  by 
by  B,  C.  and  D,  assumes  authority  that  he  does  not  possess  and 
that  no  human  power  can  confer  upon  him.  Vicarious  imprison- 
ment is  a  principle  that  is  not  recognized  in  the  penal  codes  of 
civilized  countries.  Even  though  the  principle  were  justifiable 
the  results  would  not  warrant  its  adoption.  Those  who  commit 
crime  under  the  impulse  of  passion  or  other  abnormal  excitement 
are  not  in  a  mood  to  examine  precedents.  For  the  time,  reason 
is  inoperative  and  impulse  controls  their  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  deliberately  commit  crime  do  so  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  they  will  escape  conviction.  Any  man  who 
deliberately  commits  crime  with  the  expectation  of  subsequent 
conviction  is  more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  incarceration  in  an 
insane  asylum  than  by  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  deterrency  is  unjustifiable  in  principle  and 
ineffective  in  result  and  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  object  of 
imprisonment. 

Yet  another  popular  fallacy,  more  creditable  to  the  heart  but 
equally  devoid  of  reason,  is  the  supposition  that  the  reformation 
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of  the  convict  is  the  object  of  imprisonment.  Those  who  advance 
this  theory  overlook  the  fact  that,  the  power  of  the  state  is  limited 
to  possibilities,  and  that  individual  reformation  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  authority.  The  state  can  deprive  a  citizen  of  liberty, 
because  liberty  is  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  its  protection.  It  can 
incidentally,  but  only  incidentally,  provide  environments  calcu- 
lated to  promote  reformation ;  but  it  is  as  powerless  to  enforce 
moral  reformation  as  it  is  to  compel  spiritual  regeneration.  Laws 
are  promulgated  for  the  well-being  of  the  state,  but  many  things 
that  would  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  society  are  outside  and 
beyond  the  realm  of  legislation.  The  operation  of  statutory 
enactments  must  be  based  upon  ascertained  facts  and  not  upon 
mere  "guess  work."  If  imprisonment  and  reformation  are  to  be 
considered  legally  synonymous  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  any 
intelligent  judge  would  undertake  to  fix  the  exact  time  limit  in 
which  reformation  may  and  shall  be  completed.  To  avoid  this 
absurdity  it  is  proposed  that  sentences  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Even  then,  however,  we  are  met  with  the 
difficulty  that  the  fact  or  the  extent  of  individual  reformation 
cannot  be  judicially  determined.  A  judge  may  determine  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person,  because  the  facts  estab- 
lished in  evidence  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  in  any  attempt  to 
determine  the  fact  or  the  degree  of  moral  reformation  he  has  no 
data  upon  which  a  judicial  decision  can  be  based.  In  such  cases 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  is  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  a  police- 
man. It  is  therefore  obvious  that  individual  reformation  cannot, 
under  any  system,  be  regarded  as  the  legal  object  of  imprison- 
ment. The  penal  code  is  a  protector,  not  a  regenerator. 

In  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  and  legal  object  of 
imprisonment  we  reject  the  theory  of  punishment  as  inconsistent 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  civilization.  We  reject  the 
theory  of  deterrency  because  it  involves  involuntary  vicarious 
atonement  for  offenses  not  actually  committed;  and  further, 
because  it  is  ineffective  in  results.  We  reject  the  theory  of  indi- 
vidual reformation  because  it  is  beyond  the  scope  and  authority  of 
law-givers  and  law  courts  to  alter  or  determine  the  physiological 
and  psychological  condition  of  any  man.  Imprisonment  may, 
incidentally,  involve  punishment  of  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
and  it  should  be  accompanied  by  facilities  for  individual  reforma- 
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tion.  The  planting  of  corn  may  involve  ploughing,  but  ploughing 
is  not  the  object  of  planting.  The  planting  may  and  should  Un- 
accompanied by  fertilization,  but  fertilization  is  not  the  object  of 
the  planted.  In  the  construction  of  a  building  labor  is  incidental 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  inseparable;  architectural  sym- 
metry is  desirable  and  enhances  the  commercial  value,  but  neitlu-r 
labor  or  appearance  is  the  real  object  of  the  structure. 

The  difficulty  in  determining  the  object  of  imprisonment  is 
that  the  real  and  legitimate  reason  for  the  judicial  act  is  fre- 
quently overshadowed  and  confounded  with  incidental  results  and 
accompaniments,  and  we  are  apt  to  mistake  one  or  more  of  the 
shadows  for  the  reality.  To  use  a  simile  that  should  be  well 
understood  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  stalk,  the  husk  and  tin- 
cob  are  so  conspicuous  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  corn. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  reality  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
individual  rights  in  relation  to  communal  or  state  authority. 
State  authority  is  merely  a  unification  or  consolidation  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  is  necessarily  limited.  The  state  has  no  control 
over  the  inherent  elements  that  constitute  individual  manhood. 
A  man's  opinions,  his  will,  his  impulses,  his  feelings  and  his 
emotions,  are  beyond  state  control,  and  interference.  The  state 
cannot  interfere  until  the  opinions  and  impulses  shall  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  acts- that  violate,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
rights  and  well-being  of  others.  The  state  has  no  moral  right  to 
deprive  him  of  his  property,  because  these  have  been  acquired  and 
its  protection.  It  may  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  or  it  may 
deprive  him  of  his  property,  because  these  have  been  acquired  and 
enjoyed  as  the  result  of  state  protection  ;  but  it  has  no  authority 
to  enforce  a  belief  in,  or  adhesion  to,  any  code  of  moral  ethics; 
and  it  would  be  powerless  to  do  so  even  though  it  possessed  the 
right  to  exercise  such  control. 

In  suggesting  the  principle  that  the  state  has  no  moral  or 
equitable  right  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  anything  except  that  which 
he  acquired  as  the  result  of  its  protection,  I  am  aware  that  the 
theory  is  not  consistent  with  the  practice  of  capital  punishment. 
The  scope  of  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  cover  an  argument  on 
that  question.  It  may  be  stated,  in  passing,  however,  that  the 
difference  between  the  murderer  and  the  hangman,  or  electrocu- 
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tionist,  appears  to  be  simply  this :  The  murderer  acting  under  the 
provisions  of  a  law  which  he  has  made  for  his  own  individual 
guidance,  deprives  a  fellow  being  of  that  which  he  did  not  confer 
and  which  he  is  powerless  to  restore ;  the  hangman  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  an  equally  human  law  deprives  a  fellow  being 
of  that  which  human  power  did  not  create  and  which  the  state  is 
powerless  to  restore.  When  their  cases  come  up  for  trial  before 
the  Creator  of  life,  in  a  tribunal  where  humanly  devised  statutes 
and  human  decisions  are  inadmissible,  it  may  be  found  that  their 
identity  is  more  complete  than  we  suppose. 

Apart  from  this  side  issue,  however,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  state  has  the  right  to  deprive  its  citizens  of  liberty,  if  such 
action  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  society.  No  other  reason 
seems  sufficient  to  warrant  such  interference  with  individual  rights. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  protection  of  society  is  the  real  and  the 
only  legally  justifiable  object  of  imprisonment.     This  considera- 
tion should  be  paramount  with  the  policeman  who  makes  the 
arrest,  the  attorney  who  prosecutes,  the  judge  who  imposes  the 
sentence,  the  warden  who  enforces  the  sentence,  and  the  executive 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  prerogative  of  clemency.     In  how  many 
cases  is  it  recognized  as  the  real  object  by  those  who  administer 
justice?     So  far  as  the  question  affects  prison  officials  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  object  is  too  frequently  overlooked.     The  desire 
to  exercise  authority  leads  one  class  of  officers  to  mete  out  vindic- 
tive justice  to  the  limits  of  injustice.     The  majority  of  our  prison 
officials,  on  the  other  hand,  are  influenced  by  a  weak  sentimental- 
ism  that  minimizes  the  crime  and  sympathizes  with  the  criminal. 
They  enforce  discipline  as  -if  it  were  a  painful  necessity  and,  in 
effect,  apologize  to  the  convict  for  the  lack  of  home  comforts  that 
the  prison  affords.     The  maudlin  sympathy  of  prison  officials  and 
so-called  prison  workers  does  more  to  encourage  and  propagate 
criminality  than  any  other  agency.     Its  effect  is  direct  and  con- 
tinuous, leading  the  convict  to  believe  that  he  is  the  victim  and 
that  society  is  the  oppressor.     The  official  who  obtains  obedience 
from  convicts  by  coddling,  pampering  and  coaxing,  or  who  pur- 
chases reasonable  and  proper  behavior  with  the  bribe  of  special 
privileges,  is  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  state  he  has  sworn  to 
serve,  and  his  elimination  is  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
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The  real  object  of  imprisonment  can  be  best  obtained  by  a 
just  but  rigid  enforcement  of  prison  rules — rules  that  encourage 
well-doing  but  penalize  disobedience — rules  that  are,  or  should  be, 
a  reflex  of  the  laws  that  govern  society.  The  effect  of  such  dis- 
cipline is  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  the  constituted  authority  that 
tends  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  crime.  In  other  words,  it 
supplies  the  defect  indicated  by  the  crime,  by  training  and  habitu- 
ating the  delinquent  in  a  regard  for  authority.  Respect  for 
constituted  authority  is  the  foundation  of  moral  ethics  and 
character,  and  it  is  folly  to  expend  time  and  energy  on  the  super- 
structure until  the  substructure  shall  have  been  well  and  truly  laid. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Major 
Archibald,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Toronto,  who  is  known 
throughout  Canada  as  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  and  whose 
systematic  efforts  on  behalf  of  discharged  prisoners  has  recently 
been  referred  to  and  highly  commended  by  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Justice  on  the  floor  of  Parliament.  In  defining  the  scope  and 
object  of  his  work  Major  Archibald  states: 

"The  Salvation  Army  prison  movement  has  nothing  to  do 
with  organizations  who  agitate  and  say  much  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  law  and  that  which  is  best  in  the  management 
of  penal  institutions.  Surely  those  in  authority  know  what  is 
best.  We  are  content  to  work  for  the  amelioration  of  distress 
and  help  men,  through  the  operation  of  the  law,  to  become  social 
units  and  good  citizens." 

This  earnest  and  practical  philanthropist  adds  : 

"There  is  far  too  much  sickly  sentimentality  dispensed  to  law- 
breakers and  wrong-doers  from  well  thinking  but  misled  people. 
We  can  only  truly  help  a  man  by  advising  obedience  to  law  and 
order.  Creation  is  the  production  of  order.  Order  is  the  law 
of  all  intelligible  existence.  Everything  that  exists  in  the  world, 
everything  that  has  either  been  made  by  God,  or  produced  by 
man  of  any  permanent  value,  is  only  some  manifestation  of  order 
in  its  thousand-fold  possibilities." 

An  ounce  of  successful  experience  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory. 
The  opinion  of  an  intelligent,  practical  and  successful  worker, 
who  labors  with  the  masses,  and  for  the  masses,  is  worthy  of  our 
best  consideration.  The  principle  he  has  laid  down  is  sound  in 
theory  and  successful  in  practice,  and  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
this  Congress  as  consistent  with  the  real  object  of  imprisonment. 
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The  Chairman,  WARDEN  WOLFER,  said  that  it  was  in  order 
to  discuss  the  paper  by  Dr.  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  forcible  papers 
he  had  ever  heard  and  he  wished  to  tender  to  Dr.  Lewis  his 
sincere  thanks  for  the  additional  light  he  had  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

MR.  DAVID  MORGAN,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota :  I  want  to  add  my 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  that  law  as  applied  to 
juvenile  offenders  in  St.  Paul,  where  I  come  in  contact  with  it 
almost  every  day.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and 
successful  laws  that  we  have  ever  had  in  that  city  for  keeping  boys 
out  of  jail  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  criminals  and  it 
has  worked  in  almost  every  case  with  remarkable  success.  The 
probation  officer  has  his  heart  in  the  work.  It  is  his  one  purpose 
in  life  to  look  after  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  come  under  his 
charge.  We  feel,  and  the  judges  feel,  that  we  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  have  that  law  repealed.  Every  word  that  has 
been  said  in  this  paper  to-night  has  been  vindicated  there.  If 
you  have  a  probation  officer  who  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  law  and  does  not  put  his  heart  into  the  work,  then  it  will  be 
a  failure,  but  where  you  have  the  right  probation  officers  the  law 
is  sure  to  succeed. 

GENERAL  BRINKERHOFF  :  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
probation,  but  that  subject  has  never  been  set  forth  better  than 
Dr.  Lewis  has  presented  it  to-night.  The  difference  between 
probation  and  parole,  as  we  use  the  two  words  in  Ohio,  is  this : 
In  probation  the  person  does  not  go  to  prison  at  once,  perhaps 
not  at  all.  The  paroled  person  has  been  imprisoned  and  is 
released  on  parole.  I  like  the  probation  system.  We  have  a 
parole  law  for  our  reformatory  and  we  have  had  it  since  1885  for 
our  workhouses.  It  works  admirably  everywhere.  Less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  paroled  have  forfeited.  I 
hope  this  system  will  go  like  a  wave  through  the  country.  If  a 
man  forfeits  his  chance  under  probation  then  of  course  he  must 
be  imprisoned.  So  with  parole.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  for- 
ward movements  in  prison  reform  is  the  system  of  probation  and 
of  parole. 
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MK.  MICIIAKI.  I  IKY. MAN.  Xew  ( Means:  You  can  not  add  to 
tin-  paper  of  Our  friend  from  Xew  York.  I  wish  it  could  In- 
printed  as  a  special  document  and  scattered  over  the  country, 
especially  over  those  parts  of  the  country  where  we  have  no  pro- 
bation, though  I  think  it  will  come  some  day.  The  President  of 
our  Prison  Association  is  in  favor  of  that  law.  I  also  greatly 
enjoyed  the  paper  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  I  hope  that  also  will  be 
distributed  in  pamphlet  form.  I  would  like  five  hundred  for  Xew 
Orleans  alone. 

\\  AKDI.X  WOLFER  :  I  will  have  them  both  printed  and  send 
you  all  the  copies  you  want. 

A!R.  E.  L.  SIMONDS,  Xew  Orleans:  We  are  trying  to  start 
the  parole  system.  One  of  the  ladies  who  was  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  spring,  was  interested  in  this  subject  and  has 
aided  in  it.  We  have  a  juvenile  court.  The  police  said  that  we 
could  never  get  little  boys  to  keep  their  word.  But  we  are  trying. 
They  are  not  sent  to  jail.  Their  names  and  residences  are  taken, 
and  the  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  then  they  are  let  go  until  the 
following  Tuesday  or  Friday.  The  children  have  to  promise  to 
appear  at  that  time  and  we  have  yet  to  have  one  case  fail  to  make 
that  promise  good.  The  whole  thing  has  been  established  since 
the  ladies  went  to  Atlanta  and  the  result  already  is  wonderful. 
Of  course  the  homes  of  the  children  are  visited  and  everything 
possible  is  learned  about  them.  There  are  probably  fifty  per 
cent,  fewer  juvenile  delinquents  coming  up  in  Xew  Orleans  since 
this  went  into  effect. 

MK.  HEYMAX  :     We  have  probation,  but  we  have  no  law. 

BISHOP  FALLOWS.  Illinois :  There  are  some  things  that  seem 
not  to  work  well  in  an  ecclesiastical  direction  that  work  well  in  a 
penalogical  direction.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South 
had  the  probation  system  and  abolished  it ;  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  Xorth,  with  its  two  millions  or  more  communicants, 
has  agitated  the  disuse  of  the  probation  system,  taking  into  full 
membership  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  converted.  It  may  be 
a  failure  in  that  direction,  but  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  and 
emphatic  testimony,  to  the  splendid  effects  of  the  probation  system 
in  Chicago.  Chicago  is  noted  for  a  good  many  things,  but  one  of 
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the  best  things  that  has  happened  to  that  city  is  the  organization  of 
the  juvenile  court.  It  is  one  of  the  stars  in  its  crown  of  rejoicing 
and  the  right  hand  of  power  and  influence  and  success  in  that 
work  is  the  probation  officer.  I  hope  the  probation  system  will 
be  tried  in  every  state  of  the  union  and  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
if  we  are  on  this  planet  and  are  called  upon  to  give  our  testimony, 
we  shall  not  say,  as  they  have  said  in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  that 
it  has  been  a  failure,  because  it  will  have  been  a  success.  The 
more  thoroughly  men  and  women  are  consecrated  to  their  work 
the  more  successful  the  probation  system  will  be. 

CHAPLAIN  STARR  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  Dr. 
Lewis'  paper.  He  thought  if  the  suggestions  of  that  paper  were 
carried  out  in  the  administration  of  a  probation  law  that  all 
objection  to  that  system  would  pass  away. 

VERY  REV.  JOHN  MUNDAY,  Jackson,  Mich. :  Twelve  years  ago 
I  became  interested  in  prison  work,  chiefly  because  I  saw  children 
going  down  morally,  physically  and  mentally  with  apparently  no 
one  caring  for  them.  I  got  into  correspondence  with  my  friend 
L.  C.  Storrs,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  I  got 
all  the  literature  on  the  subject  that  I  could  and  this  subject  of 
probation  came  very  near  to  me.  My  father  was  a  lawyer  in  the 
old  world  and  I  was  naturally  interested  in  such  matters.  Having 
attended  several  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  I  became  still  more  interested  in  these  matters.  I 
talked  with  our  judges  and  one  day  I  got  a  telephone  message 
from  a  circuit  judge,  one  of  the  noblest  men.  I  went  down  to 
him  and  found  two  young  men  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
belonging  to  two  of  our  good  families,  charged  with  a  very  serious 
matter  which  meant  disgrace  to  them  and  to  their  families.  The 
judge  said  "Here  is  a  case,  these  boys  ought  to  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. They  are  guilty,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time.  They  have 
been  giving  the  police  trouble,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  send 
them  up.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Will  you  be  responsible  for  them  ?" 
Here  was  a  trying  position,  to  be  responsible  for  two  criminals. 
But  I  took  the  boys  and  talked  to  them.  One  talked  a  little,  the 
other  did  not  say  a  word.  To-day  one  of  those  boys  is  serving  his 
country  as  a  commissioned  officer,  and  the  other  is  in  Boston  in  a 
good  position,  in  receipt  of  a  large  income  and  is  shortly  to  be 
married.  If  we  can  only  get  the  right  kind  of  men  to  stand 
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behind  probation,  it  is  all  right.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
great  many  who  use  it  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
punish.  It  is  applied  almost  universally  as  revenge.  That  is  not 
the  meaning.  If  you  will  take  your  Greek  dictionary  and  look  up 
the  word,  you  will  find  it  means  to  clean,  to  restore.  And  I  claim 
that  that  is  God's  intention.  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  that 
one  of  his  children  should  perish.  I  would  support  that  by  every 
argument  offered  by  the  so-called  law  of  evolution,  for  everything 
that  has  tended  to  bring  men  up  from  the  lower,  the  material,  has 
been  along  that  line  of  cleansing  and  making  good  what  apparently 
was  bad. 

In  my  mind  we  are  beginning  to  work  at  the  wrong  end.  We 
are  trying  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  that  is  spoiled  and  trying  to 
make  it  good.  We  should  make  it  good  at  the  beginning.  We 
should  begin  with  the  children.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  crime  is 
increasing  with  education  and  the  criminals  of  this  country  are 
not  the  foreign  born  population ;  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  crim- 
inals in  our  jails  to-day  are  American  born,  American  educated, 
the  products  of  our  public  schools.  We  must  teach  children  that 
they  owe  something  to  their  God.  If  they  do  not  learn  this,  there 
will  be  an  end  to  this  country.  But  you  say  you  must  not  teach 
religion  in  the  school.  In  my  Sunday  school  there  is  on  one  side 
an  American  flag  and  on  the  other  a  white  flag  with  a  red  cross 
on  it  and  every  Sunday  the  children  rise  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  and 
this  is  said :  "The  symbol  of  our  salvation  and  the  symbol  of  our 
country  here  float  side  by  side ;  long  may  they  wave",  and  the 
whole  school  responds  "Amen."  If  we  cannot  teach  religion  in 
the  public  schools,  we  can  take  that  symbol,  and  until  we  do,  \ve 
are  going  to  have  this  constant  question  of  what  we  shall  do  for 
the  criminals. 

MR.  HEVMAN  said  he  wished  there  could  be  extra  copies  of 
the  paper  by  Warden  Haddox. 

WARDEN  WOLFEK  :     "All  right,  I  will  include  that  too." 

CHAPLAIN  TRIBOU:  The  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Navy  has 
asked  me  to  read  this  extract  from  his  report  on  the  probation 
system  in  the  navy  : 
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"The  system  of  probation  of  prisoners,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Department  somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago,  still  yields 
good  results  which,  in  my  judgment,  well  warrant  its  continuance. 
The  following  table  shows  its  operation  during  the  past  year : 

Statement  relative  to  probationers  for  period  from  July  i,  1902, 

to  June  30,  1903. 

On  probation  July  i,  1902 20 

Put  on  probation  during  the  year 69 

Unconditionally  restored  to  duty 37 

Deserted 13 

Required  to  serve  sentence 16 

Given  ordinary  discharge 4 

Discharged  as  provided  by  sentence  on  account 

of  bad  character i 

Discharged  in  accordance  with  recommendation 

of  Board  of  Survey i 

Discharged    by    sentence    of    summary    court- 
martial  2 

On  probation  June  30,  1903 15 

"To  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  I  have  become  a  member,  and  whose  sessions  I  attend 
annually,  I  give  credit  for  the  idea  of  introducing  this  system  in 
the  navy  and  for  such  valuable  information  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners." 

Adjourned  at  10:10  P.  M. 


TUESDAY  ~M<  >RXIXV,  SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9:30 
A.M.  Prayer  was  offered  by  CH  ATI.. \  IN  I,<HKI.  Invitations  to 
visit  the  Newsboys  Home  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  were  read 

and  by  vote  accepted  with  thanks. 

/ 

O.MMITTEE  ON    TIME   AND   PLACE. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  was  announced  as  fol- 
lows : 

Chairman — Amos  W.  Butler,  Indiana ;  Otis  Fuller.  Michi- 
gan;  Frank  L.  Randall,  Minnesota;  Edward  Braddock,  North 
Dakota;  M.  D.  Follett,  Ohio;  E.  B.  Jewett,  Kansas;  F.  H.  Mills, 
New  York;  Col.  A.  G.  Irvine,  Manitoba,  Can.;  F.  G.  Pettigrove, 
Massachusetts;  Dr.  S.  H.  Blitch,  Florida;  Michel  Herman,  Loui- 
siana; \\m.  Murphy,  Illinois;  Mrs.  K.  G.  Hayman.  Kentucky: 
Mrs.  Emma  O'  Sullivan,  Ontario,  Can. ;  C.  E.  Haddock,  West 
Virginia ;  A.  S.  Meserve,  Delaware ;  James  W.  Cheney,  Connec- 
ticut ;  C.  E.  Cox,  New  Hampshire ;  Capt.  S.  C.  Lemley,  District 
of  Columbia  ;  A.  D.  Beemer,  Nebraska  ;  John  Cleghorn,  Colorado ; 
P.  E.  Mullen,  Missouri;  R.  Heber  Barnes,  Pennsylvania,  N.  X. 
Jones,  Iowa :  A.  K.  Sanders,  South  Carolina ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fish,. 
New  Jersey ;  J.  E.  Richards,  Tennessee. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  was  announced  as  follows  r 
Chairman — Albert  Garvin,  Connecticut ;  N.  F.  Boucher,. 
North  Dakota ;  Joseph  Scott,  Massachusetts ;  A.  K.  Sanders,. 
SoHth  Carolina :  Douglass  Stewart,  Canada ;  Frank  Randall,  Min- 
nesota ;  Judge  L.  G.  Kinne,  Iowa ;  S.  J.  Barrows,  New  York ; 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  Ohio. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  was- 
read  by  JUDGE  SIDNEY  B.  DAVIS,  Chairman  of  the  committee: 
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CRIMINAL  LAW  REFORM. 
BY   JUDGE    SIDNEY   B.    DAVIS,   TERRE    HAUTE,    INDIANA. 

When  informed  of  my  appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of 
so  important  a  committee  as  the  standing  committee  on  Criminal 
Law  Reform  should  be,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  committee 
was  expected  to  collect  the  results  of  legislation  from  the  states 
and  present  the  same  here. 

In  that  view  of  the  matter  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  and 
enquired  what' provision  was  made  for  the  correspondence  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  secretary  replied  that 
there  was  no  provision  for  such  report  as  I  suggested  and  no  such 
report  was  expected ;  that  I  should  write  such  report  from  my 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  as  I  thought  best.  That  seemed 
to  me  a  very  unsatisfactory  sort  of  report.  All  this  is  prelimi- 
nary to  a  suggestion  to  the  Congress  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  collection  of  the  facts  indicating  progress  in  not  only  criminal 
law  reform,  but  in  other  subjects  considered  by  this  body,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  comparisons,  criticisms  where  needed, 
and  commendation  where  justified.  That  would  seem  much 
more  promising  of  results  than  a  special  paper  by  an  individual. 

The  history  of  criminal  law  is  co-equal  in  age  with  the  race. 
A  criminal  law  was  enacted  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  its  pro- 
hibition and  the  punishment.  A  breach  of  the  law  was  followed 
by  a  trial  and  sentence  and  the  sentence  has  been  in  course  of  exe- 
cution ever  since.  In  the  trial  we  have  the  first  instance  of 
evasion  of  the  truth,  prevarication,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  culprit  to  turn  state's  evidence  and  escape  punish- 
ment, and  to  this  day  we  hear  the  witness  say  "the  woman  did  it." 
And  soon  after  the  sentence  in  Eden,  a  murder  was  committed, 
and  again  there  was  a  trial,  conviction  and  punishment.  And  in 
that  trial  we  have  the  first  case  where  there  was  necessity  for  the 
intervention  of  the  state  to  prevent  a  lynching.  The  punishment 
for  murder  at  that  early  period  seems  not  to  have  been  death, 
but  certainly  the  penalty  must  have  been  heavy  and  hard  to  bear. 

Criminal  laws  have  their  origin  in  two  impulses  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  viz :  Self  preservation  and  revenge.  The  man 
naturally  sought  to  save  his  own  life  from  injury  at  the  expense 
of  any  and  all  others,  and  the  murderer  was  regarded  very  early 
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as  an  enemy  to  all  the  other  members  of  society.  And  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  a  desire  to  return  injury  for  injury,  must  be  very 
ancient,  so  we  find  when  the  first  codification  of  the  criminal  laws 
was  made  that  the  punishment  for  crime  was  but  a  payment  in 
kind,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  blood  for  blood,  life 
for  life.  But  we  find  that  fines  and  forfeitures  were  early  intro- 
duced. The  death  penalty  was  inflicted  under  that  oldest  code 
for  twenty-six  causes,  most  of  which  were  not  for  murder  but  as 
a  punishment  for  crimes  which  have  always  been  looked  upon 
with  horror  by  the  race.  The  notion  that  crime  can  be  prevented 
by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  prevailed,  and  men  racked 
their  brains  in  the  struggle  to  invent  new  and  ingenious  means 
of  torture  for  the  criminal.  It  is  probable  that  punishment  by 
imprisonment  was  a  comparatively  modern  invention.  Selling 
the  criminal  into  slavery  was  also  resorted  to.  In  all  cases  the 
effort  was  to  make  the  penalty  compensate,  in  some  sort,  for  the 
injury  inflicted.  There  being  no  prisons,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  penalty  be  inflicted  at  once,  either  by  physical  torture  or 
pecuniary  loss.  The  first  act  of  criminal  law  reform  was  promul- 
gated by  Moses  when  the  Cities  of  Refuge  were  established. 
Prior  to  that  the  blood  avenger  did  not  consider  whether  or  not 
the  accused,  although  having  committed  a  homicide,  might  still 
be  guiltless.  The  fact  that  the  accused  had  caused  the  death  of 
another,  whether  in  defense  of  his  life  or  by  mischance,  made  no 
possible  difference  to  the  avenger.  The  theory  that  severity  of 
the  punishment  prevented  crime  failed  utterly ;  in  fact,  it  seemed 
rather  to  increase  the  number  of  offenses. 

In  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  death  pen- 
alty in  most  hideous  forms  of  torture  was  inflicted  for  160  kinds 
of  crime.  And  during  that  reign  of  thirty-eight  years  seventy 
thousand  persons  were  executed  whilst  crime  steadily  increased. 
England  long  since  abandoned  the  effort  to  exterminate  crimi- 
nals. It  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  records  that  the  severity  of 
punishment  does  not  deter  the  criminal  or  prevent  the  commission 
of  crime.  It  took  the  race  many  centuries  to  grow  out  of  the 
belief  that  punishment  must  be  compensatory  and  vindictive.  All 
will  concede  that  punishment  is  the  natural  sequence  of  crime  and 
is  an  essential  element  of  the  powers  of  government,  but  civiliza- 
tion is  coming  to  know  that  full  expiation  cannot  be  made.  The 
criminal,  by  giving  his  life  or  limb  does  not  restore  that  which 
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he  has  taken.  So  it  is  coming  to  be  believed  that  the  mission  of 
punishment  is  the  protection  of  society  against  the  criminal  and 
the  reformation  of  the  offender,  but  the  grave  question  which 
confronts  society  is  how  best  to  secure  the  end  desired.  The 
destruction  of  life  does  not  benefit  society  though  it  protects  from 
further  injury  by  that  individual.  Imprisonment  is  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  community  and  deprives  it  of  the  labor  and  ser- 
vices of  one  who  might  be  made  useful.  It  is  only  very  recently, 
however,  that  the  latter  element  has  come  to  be  thought  of  at  all. 

That  one  accused  of  crime  had  any  right  except  to  be  pun- 
ished was  unheard  of  until  latterly  and  that  the  state  should  exert 
any  effort  by  way  of  prevention,  saving  children  from  growing  up 
criminals  or  reforming  prisoners  was  regarded  with  derision 
within  the  memory  of  many.  To  present  the  progress  made 
along  these  lines  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  the  use  of  my  own 
state,  Indiana,  which  at  least  took  one  step  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  .world,  when  it  adopted,  in  1816,  a  clause  in  its  constitution 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  follows :  "The  penal  code  shall 
be  founded  on  the  principles  of  reformation,  and  not  of  vindictive 
justice",  the  first  state  to  recognize  by  its  constitution  the  possi- 
bility of  reformation,  but  alas,  it  took  long  years,  whilst  the 
people  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  before  they 
began  to  apply  that  constitutional  gem  to  legislation. 

There  were  other  gems  in  that  constitution  like  this,  which 
would  promote  the  welfare  of  society.  "Justice  shall  be  admin- 
istered freely,  and  without  purchase ;  completely  and  without 
denial ;  speedily  and  without  delay."  But  better  thought  has 
come.  The  best  and  most  important  advance  is  legislation  pro- 
viding for  saving  children.  It  has  been  an  unjust  and  inequitable 
blot  on  civilization  that  organized  society  with  all  its  power  and 
machinery  has  listlessly  permitted  the  source  from  which  crim- 
inals come  to  be  untouched,  until  the  victims  of  unfortunate 
birth  and  surroundings  reach  the  artificial  line  of  legal  account- 
ability, then  drag  them  to  prison  through  the  criminal  courts  for 
doing  what  they  were  taught  to  do.  Now,  however,  efforts  to 
save  the  children  are  becoming  general  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  do  to  this  work  upon  two  grounds.  First,  every  child  born 
is  a  citizen  and  is  entitled  to  protection  against  any  influence  that 
may  injure  his  chances  in  life  or  make  his  life  less  useful  and 
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happy,  and  second,  the  law  of  self  preservation  applies  to  the 
state  as  to  the  individual. 

Along  with  this  advance  came  many  other  movements  that 
are  too  numerous  to  be  discussed  here,  but  of  these,  perhaps 
those  engaging  most  attention,  are : 

First.  Indeterminate  sentence  laws  with  their  necessary 
concomitants,  reformative  prison  systems  and  the  probation  or 
parole  system. 

Second.  Bringing  all  prisons  or  places  of  confinement  of 
convicted  persons  under  the  state  control  and  making  all  prisons 
reformatory  in  character. 

These  three  reforms  would  be  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  that 
old  Constitution  of  Indiana  and  would  be  in  line  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  which  is  in  the  direction  of  higher  humanity.  It  seems 
strange  to  many  that,  with  all  the  teachings  of  religion,  and  the 
command  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  that 
other  command  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  that  progress  is 
so  slow.  In  this  presence  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  that  any 
one  should  deem  it  necessary  to  advocate  either  of  the  reforms 
named. 

There  is,  however,  opposition  to  laws  which  interfere,  as  it 
is  claimed,  with  sacred  parental  rights.  Such  opposition  comes 
from  our  ignorant  overlooking  of  the  general  law  that  prevails  in 
all  human  affairs  that  any  rights,  however  sacred,  may  be  for- 
feited. Parents  have  no  property  rights  in  children  and  such 
rights  in  children  and  such  rights  as  they  have  are  limited  by  the 
community  to  protect  itself  against  dangerous  and  injurious 
elements.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle  and  may  not,  needlessly,  be 
entered,  but  where  other  and  greater  interests  are  at  stake, 
the  castle  may  be  entered  and  even  destroyed.  The  rights 
of  the  child  to  protection,  education  and  proper  care  must  not  be 
overlooked,  no  difference  from  what  source  they  are  endangered. 
Xo  one  hesitates  to  prevent  a  parent  from  killing,  maiming  or 
otherwise  seriously  injuring  the  physical  life  of  the  child.  The 
courts  having  probate  jurisdiction  have  always  possessed  inher- 
ent power,  as  guardians  of  infants  within  their  several  juris- 
dictions to  protect  all  infants,  but  the  courts  have  failed  in  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  duties  because  of  lack  of  efficient 
agents.  Several  of  the  states  have  now  made  it  an  affirmative 
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duty  of  the  courts  to  protect  the  children  and  society.  Indiana 
has  a  law  known  as  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  Act  and 
latterly  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation  Officers  which  are  saving 
hundreds  of  children  from  lives  of  vice,  crime  and  dependence. 
Other  states  have  other  laws  that  no  doubt  are  equally  valuable. 
The  next  important  step  in  progress  has  been  the  adoption  of 
indeterminate  sentence  laws.  Perhaps  this  is  a  misnomer  as, 
so  far  as  I  know,  all  the  sentences  under  such  laws  are  deter- 
minate, the  prisoner  being  sentenced  to  prison  for  not  less  than 
the  minimum  nor  more  than  the  maximum  term  fixed  by  other 
laws  as  the  punishment  for  the  crime  charged.  Of  course  the 
maximum  term  determines  the  period  to  which  the  prisoner  is 
sentenced.  An  improvement  would  be  to  sentence  the  prisoner 
for  life  with  the  power  that  now  exists  to  parole  during  good 
behavior.  A  second  or  third  violation  of  his  parole  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  man  is  a  confirmed  criminal  and  for  his 
own  good  and  for  the  protection  of  society  should  be  kept  in 
confinement.  The  criminal  is  a  menace  to  society  only  when  at 
large.  The  old  practice  has  been  to  sentence  men  for  short  terms 
and  repeating  the  process  as  often  as  the  offender  is  guilty.  Such 
process  is  neither  reformatory  nor  deterrent  and  society  pays  an 
excessively  large  tax  for  it.  The  value  of  criminal  laws  depends 
upon  several  elements.  The  execution  of  the  law  must  be  prompt, 
must  be  certain;  justice  should  be  administered  "freely  and  with- 
out purchase;  completely  and  without  denial;  speedily  and  with- 
out delay."  All  of  these  things  may  be  done  and  yet  the  rights 
of  every  accused  person  may  be  safe-guarded.  The  state  owes 
as  high  a  duty  to  the  innocent  to  prevent  their  becoming  criminal, 
as  it  does  to  society  to  punish  the  criminal  after  he  is  made.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  is  both  deterrent  and  reformatory.  The 
thought  that  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  long  period  with  no 
hope  of  pardon  or  relief,  by  parole,  will  prevent  many  first  offen- 
ders from  repeating  the  crime.  When  coupled  with  the  parole 
law  it  becomes  an  inducement  to  reformation,  as  it  puts  the  man 
upon  his  mettle,  to  show  what  he  really  can  do  as  nothing  has 
ever  done  before.  He  is  given  to  know  that  his  future  is  in  his 
own  hands,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  improve  it.  The  parole  law 
requiring  that  employment  shall  be  furnished  every  man  paroled 
and  that  some  one  become  responsible  for  him,  and  the  safeguards 
thrown  about  him  certainly  strengthen  any  incipient  elements  of 
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manliness  in  him.  The  feeling  that  some  one  really  cares  for 
him  is  a  great  surprise  to  most  offenders,  and  helps  to  higher 
hopes  and  desires.  We  have  been  told  that  it  must  be  a  failure. 
Again  I  must  appeal  to  experience  in  Indiana.  A  recent  report 
from  the  Board  of  State  Charities  from  the  time  the  parole  law 
went  into  effect  up  to  April  i,  1903,  a  period  of  six  years,  742 
men  were  paroled  from  the  state  prison.  The  earnings  of  these 
men  amounted  to  $176,810.51.  Deducting  their  expenses,  the 
balance  on  hand  was  $45,112.90.  During  the  same  time  1384 
men  were  paroled  from  the  reformatory.  Their  earnings 
amounted  to  $291,837.48,  and  the  balance  on  hand  was  $41,723.31. 
The  aggregate  results  of  the  law  for  the  six  years  were  as  fol- 
lows:  2126  men  paroled;  earnings,  $468,647.99;  balance  on 
hand,  $86,683.21.  Is  it  worth  while?  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  de- 
duct the  expense  account  to  obtain  the  profits.  Most,  before 
imprisonment,  were  a  non-producing  expense  upon  the  commu- 
nity and  many  destroyed  property ;  some  life.  They  lived  off  the 
labors  of  others.  Their  earnings  then  that  went  to  their  support 
became  profits  to  society.  They  have  become  producers  instead 
of  consumers  and  destroyers. 

We  are  warned  not  to  expect  too  much  of  the  law.  Of 
course  all  new  laws  will  develop  defects  in  execution  and  it  takes 
time  and  patience  to  cure  the  defects.  Then  in  the  hands  of  in- 
experienced people  and  often  those  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  method  of  dealing  with  the  culprit,  the  law  will  result  in 
some  failures.  But  failures  are  not  arguments  against  the  value 
of  the  law.  There  are  failures  in  all  lines  of  human  activities 
and  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Again  the  report  already  referred  to  is  of  value  in  that  it 
states  that  the  violation  of  paroles  from  the  state  prison  is  only 
seventeen  per  cent,  and  from  the  reformatory  twenty  per  cent., 
an  average  of  about  eighteen  per  cent.  No  sort  of  business  will 
show  a  smaller  percentage  of  failure.  As  methods  of  administer- 
ing the  law  improve  and  the  means  for  capture  and  return  to 
prison  are  made  more  efficient,  we  may  expect  a  reduction  of  the 
percentage  of  violations  of  paroles.  When  the  prisoner  is 
taught  that  no  matter  where  he  goes  he  will  be  captured  and 
returned,  he  will  be  slow  to  take  the  chances. 
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But  the  most  important  element  in  the  new  method  of  deal- 
ing- with  the  culprit  is  that  requirement — a  necessary  element  of 
penal  laws — that  he  shall  be  furnished  employment,  and  that 
some  one  shall  be  responsible  for  his  good  conduct,  and  that  he 
shall  make  frequent  reports.  He  feels  that  some  one's  eye  is 
always  upon  him,  not  in  an  unfriendly,  but  in  a  helpful  spirit. 

But  no  reformatory  system  can  be  a  success  that  does  not 
have  as  a  basis,  first,  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  some  useful 
and  profitable  employment  at  which  he  may  earn  an  honest  living, 
and  second,  the  inspiring  spirit  of  industry.  All  the  efforts  at 
reformation  that  turn  out  the  man  to  shift  for  himself,  without 
an  efficient  knowledge  of  a  means  of  livelihood,  must  result  in 
disappointment.  So  it  follows  that  every  person  committed  to  a 
reformatory  institution  should  remain  there  until  he  has  not  only 
learned  a  trade  but  learned  to  like  to  use  it.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  dependency  and  crime  come  from  the  twin  evils  of  inef- 
ficiency and  indolence.  Get  rid  of  these  and  the  great  problem 
is  solved. 

All  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  convicted  persons  should 
be  under  a  central  control  and  should  be  reformatory.  The 
physical  punishment  of  confinement  in  county  jails  without  em- 
ployment is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  state  and  an  injury  to  the  individ- 
ual. When  an  accused  has  been  found  guilty  his  punishment 
should  not  only  be  deterrent  but  he  should  be  made  to  make  some 
compensation  to  the  state  by  useful  labor.  The  officials  of  almost 
every  jail  in  the  country  can  tell  of  those  who  commit  petty 
offenses  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  being  committed  to  jail  that 
they  may  be  supported  in  idleness  at  public  expense.  The  jail 
as  a  prison  is  a  common  "school  for  the  education  of  many  in  vice, 
a  plague  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  jail  should  not  be  a 
pleasant  hotel  for  the  comfortable  entertainment  of  vagrants  and 
none  should  be  committed  to  a  jail  for  any  other  purpose  than 
detention.  As  the  accused  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  the  place  of  detention  should  not  be  a  training 
school  to  fit  him  for  crime.  Then  no  one  committed  to  a  jail 
should  be  permitted  to  see  and  hold  intercourse  with  other  in- 
mates. And  no  child  should  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  jail.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  Indiana  has  prohibited  the  committal  of  children 
to  her  jails.  This  fact  might  well  lead  to  a  discussion  of  another 
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reform  law — the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts  with  their 
attendant  probation  officers.  Perhaps  no  late  reform  law  has 
been  productive  of  more  immediate  beneficial  results.  To  discuss 
the  juvenile  courts  and  probation  law  here  would  probably  be 
trenching-  upon  the  work  of  others  more  competent  than  I  to 
discuss  them,  so  they  are  left  with  only  the  suggestion  that  the 
results  must  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  court  and  probation  officers. 
Like  the  parole  law,  we  need  not  expect  perfection  at  once.  A 
-••"id  probation  officer  must  possess  a  wise  head  and  a  good  heart, 
not  serving  for  "what  there  is  in  it."  The  prime  motive  should 
ever  be  love  of  humanity. 

Criminal  law  reform  men  will  take  credit  for  the  following 
among  modern  advances : 

First,  common  school  laws  for  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  masses. 

Second,  compulsory  education  laws  to  compel  the  unwilling 
to  learn  those  things  necessary  to  their  self-protection  and  ad- 
vancement in  life. 

Third,  laws  for  the  care  of  dependent  children. 

Fourth,  Boards  of  Children's  Guardians  affording  efficient 
means  for  the  search  after  and  rescue  of  children  from  bad  sur- 
roundings. 

Fifth,  juvenile  courts  and  probation  officers  to  protect  juve- 
nile delinquents  from  the  baleful  influence  of  criminal  associations 
and  to  keep  them  out  of  jails  and  poor  asylums,  and  away  from 
all  contact  with  depraved  adults,  and  to  give  the  juvenile  first 
offenders  a  chance  without  branding  him  a  criminal. 

Sixth,  segregation  of  the  defectives,  children  and  adults. 
Seventh,  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  laws. 

Surely  a  great  showing,  but  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  great  problems  that  are  the  objects  of  criminal  law. 

Men  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  They  have  regarded  the 
so-called  criminal  class  as  a  peculiar  class  to  itself,  and  the 
criminal  a  hopeless  wretch  to  be  gotten  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind  as  speedily  as  possible.  For  centuries  no  thought  of  an 
effort  to  make  of  the  criminal  something  better  entered  men's 
minds.  But  now  we  must  stop  and  ask,  if  we  would  deal  justly, 
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of  each  case,  "Is  he  a  criminal  by  choice  and  free  will,  witlr  full 
knowledge,  or  is  he  a  victim  of  conditions  over  which  he  has  no 
control?  Is  the  accused  the  victim  of  hereditary  traits,  of  defect- 
ive physical  and  mental  powers  or  of  criminal  and  vicious  sur- 
roundings at  birth  and  as  he  has  grown  up  ?"  If  he  is  the  victim 
of  any  of  these  conditions  he  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  crim- 
inal. 

The  law  says  that  an  insane  person  cannot  commit  a  legal 
crime.  He  is  irresponsible.  He  has  not  will,  nor  the  power  of 
discrimination  and  choice.  Crime  depends  upon  the  ability  to 
freely  purpose  an  injury  to  society.  One  who  has  grown  up 
under  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned  has  no  such  power.  He 
cannot  be  guilty  of  a  legal  crime.  You  ask  then,  should  he  go 
free?  By  no  means.  Society,  the  state,  sinned  first  in  permit- 
ting a  child  to  be  born  and  grow  up  under  such  conditions  as 
makes  it  a  criminal  or  dependent.  Then  the  state  owes  it  to  its 
unfortunate  citizen  to  make  reparation.  It  owes  a  duty  to  make 
up  for  what  he  has  lost  by  giving  him  an  education,  and  an 
efficient  means  of  earning  an  honest  living.  It  owes  it  to  him  to 
study  each  individual  case,  find  out  what  his  wrong  has  been, 
what  the  individual  is  best  fitted  by  nature  for,  and  train  him  to 
it ;  to  train  him  to  habits  of  industry ;  to  teach  him  that  there  is  a 
better  way  of  living  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  Teach  him 
cleanliness,  order,  care  for  others — a  hard  lesson  for  one  to  learn, 
who  realizes  keenly  that  no  one  ever  cared  for  him. 

In  fact,  reform,  make  over  the  man  or  woman.  It  can  be 
done.  And  as  God  is  just  I  believe  He  will  bring  his  subjects 
to  deal  with  their  fellows  much  as  He  deals  with  his  children, 
justly,  requiring  little  of  him  to  whom  little  is  given  and  much 
of  him  to  whom  much  is  given. 

We  cannot  have  reform  along  any  of  these  lines  until  the 
executive  agents  of  the  state  have  been  reformed.  The  time  must 
come  when  the  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  engaged 
in  reformatory  work,  will  be  selected  for  personal  fitness,  by 
reason  of  pure,  sincere  characters,  goodness  of  heart,  without 
weakness.  Then  such  persons,  when  so  selected,  shall  have 
special  training  for  the  work,  and  from  warden  or  superintendent 
down,  they  shall  be  under  civil  service  rules.  No  class  of  people 
are  so  quick  to  detect  sham  and  hypocrisy  as  the  so-called  crimi- 
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nals,  and  the  profane,  obscene,  immoral,  hypocritical  man  or 
woman  can  no  more  reform  a  depraved  man  than  can  the  devil. 
\\V  would  not  take  a  grocery  clerk  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  a 
great  factory  without  training  for  his  work,  so  no  man,  no  differ- 
ence what  his  political  pull  might  be,  should  ever  be  appointed 
to  a  place  under  any  reform  system,  without  having  had  expe- 
rience in  subordinate  positions,  and  shown  that  he  possessed 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  fitted  him  for  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  spirit.  And  the  faithful,  efficient  officer  should  only 
be  removed  when  he  or  they  thus  cease  to  be  faithful  and 
efficient. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  S.  J.  BARROWS,  secretary  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

HON.  S.  J.  BARROWS,  Corresponding  Secretary  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York :  If  that  is  crank  notion,  the  more  we  have 
of  it  the  better.  Let  me  express  my  profound  satisfaction  in  the 
splendid  paper  we  have  just  heard.  We  all  owe  gratitude  to  the 
state  of  Indiana  which  has  developed  such  ideas  and  put  so  many 
of  them  into  practice.  It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  have  a  judge 
come  here  who  has  himself  administered  the  law  and  who  under- 
stands so  thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  of  penology. 
\Ye  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  some  of  the  judges  because 
they  have  not  reached  the  point  which  Judge  Davis  has  reached. 
When  the  judiciary  takes  up  these  reforms  as  he  has  done  they 
will  soon  be  found  in  our  legislatures  and  they  will  be  practiced 
everywhere. 

The  state  library  of  New  York  now  prints  from  year  to  year 
a  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the  forty-five  states  in  all  depart- 
ments, civil  and  criminal.  This  index  to  the  legislation  of  the 
different  states  is  also  subject  to  review.  The  whole  legislation 
of  the  year  is  divided  up  so  that  there  are  about  thirty  different 
persons  reviewing  the  legislation  of  the  year.  It  has  been  mv 
task  to  write  a  review  in  regard  to  crimes  and  punishments.  This 
review  does  not  include  the  United  States  statutes  that  ought  to 
be  included,  and  when  it  is  we  shall  have  a  very  perfect  presenta- 
tion of  the  changes  in  criminal  law  in  the  United  States. 
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We  are  trying  to  have  presented  a  view  of  the  criminal  law 
reform  in  both  hemispheres.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Washington 
in  connection  with  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  branch  for  this  purpose, 
or  a  branch  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science.  Air.  Herbert 
Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress,  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  and  has  asked  for  money  to  make  an  index  of  foreign 
legislation  so  that  that  may  be  added  to  our  own.  In  this  way 
we  may  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  in  this  country  and  abroad  in 
these  matters. 

The  question  was  raised  yesterday  whether  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  parole  should  be  applied  to  United  States  prisoners. 
Two  years  ago  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  this  Congress  and  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Air.  Brockway,  Mr.  Gar- 
vin  and  myself,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Some  of  us  have  felt  the  difficulties  of  the  present  law,  as  have 
those  of  the  wardens  who  have  had  charge  of  United  States  pris- 
oners. The  difficulty  is  that  United  States  prisoners  are  sent  on 
a  definite  sentence  to  prison  and  reformatories  in  states  where 
the  indefinite  sentence,  prevails.  They  are  not  under  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  institution  and  they  defy  the  superintendents,  knowing 
that  they  can  go  out  on  a  certain  day  whatever  their  record. 
Such  men  have  been  very  troublesome  in  the  reformatories.  The 
attorney  general  has  asked  for  years  to  have  some  change  in  the 
laws  and  reports  have  been  made  to  Congress  on  the  subject, 
but  not  one  seems  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  them.  One  diffi- 
culty was  the  question  how  United  States  prisoners  could  be 
released  under  a  state  law.  There  is  objection  to  having  a  state 
board  or  a  state  governor  release  a  United  States  prisoner.  But 
in  our  bill  we  overcame  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  attorney 
general  by  suggesting  that  when  a  United  States  prisoner  had 
complied  with  the  conditions  as  to  parole  imposed  on  state  priso- 
ners that  the  decision  with  reference  to  them  should  be  referred 
to  the  attorney  general  in  Washington  and  that  parole  should  be 
authorized  by  the  president  or  his  authorized  legal  representative. 
That  bill  \vas  pr^.cr.tc;!  t;>  the  lav,-  conv.riittoc  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Warner,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Laws,  has  said  that  he  will  urge  it  on  the  committee 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  include  it  in  the  text  of  the 
proposed  United  States  criminal  code  prepared  by  a  commission 
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for  that  purpose.  Hut  that  code  is  not  in  shape  to  be  adopted. 
That  is  why  that  bill  was  not  passed  last  year.  The  plan  now  is 
to  present  it  as  an  independent  bill  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  it 
through  in  that  way.  In  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  a 
bill  was  passed  without  any  opposition,  prepared  in  the  attorney 
general's  department  relating  to  the  commutation  of  United 
Mates  prisoners;  it  provides  a  better  basis  of  commutation  than 
had  before  existed. 

The  question  was  also  raised  yesterday,  in  Mr.  Haddox's 
excellent  paper  as  to  whether  the  executive  should  not  have  the 
privilege  at  times  of  changing  from  a  definite  sentence  to  an 
indefinite  sentence  prisoners  who  seemed  to  come  under  that 
category.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  best  way  to  answer 
that  is  by  a  radical  affirmation  of  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
without  any  minimum  or  maximum  limit.  I  know  that  is  pretty 
radical.  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  New  York  in  converting 
some  of  our  judges  to  that  idea.  We  have  had  the  indeterminate 
sentence  law  for  twenty-five  years  with  reference  to  Elmira  and 
we  wished  to  have  it  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  certain  state 
prisoners.  A  law  was  passed  which  seemed  very  mild  and  con- 
servative, saying  that  for  prisoners  whose  maximum  sentence 
under  the  law  might  be  five  years  this  should  apply.  But  the 
judges  thought  there  was  an  invasion  of  their  official  rights, 
although  they  had  been  exercising  this  principle  all  these  years. 
They  resented  this  new  law  and  some  of  them,  in  order  to  evade 
it.  would  sentence  a  man  to  prison  for  no  more  than  one  year  and 
not  less  than  one  year,  a  distinctly  definite  sentence.  I  think  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  was  justified  when  he  called  attention  to  this  in  a 
splendid  editorial  on  "Judicial  Anarchy".  When  our  judges 
seek  means  to  evade  the  laws  that  the  legislature  has  passed  for 
their  guidance  there  is  ground  for  such  criticism.  There  has  been 
some  reaction  and  the  law  is  now  better  observed.  But  one 
improvement  should  be  made.  When  a  person  is  a  first  offender 
and  under  a  certain  age  there  should  be  no  question  of  discretion 
with  the  judge.  That. person  should  be  sent  to  the  reformatory; 
it  should  be  imperative. 

A  young  man  came  into  my  office  not  long  ago  whose  history 
would  have  been  quite  different  had  that  been  the  case.  He  is  a 
young  German  who  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  about 
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twenty.  He  deserted  from  a  vessel,  got  stranded  in  New  York, 
fell  ito  bad  company  and  with  these  men  committed  a  burglary, 
was  arrested,  tried  and  a  lawyer  was  assigned  to  him  who  told 
him  to  plead  guilty.  He  could  speak  no  English  but  he  was  told 
that  if  he  plead  guilty  he  would  get  a  light  sentence.  The  judge 
should  have  sent  that  boy  to  Elmira.  But,  no.  What  did  he 
do?  He  sentenced  him  to  Sing  Sing  for  sixteen  years!  What 
did  that  mean?  It  meant  that  being  sent  for  burglary  to  Sing 
Sing  for  sixteen  years  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  as  certainly  as 
though  sentenced  to  the  electric  chair.  He  was  put  in  a  cell  with 
a  man  who  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  he  took  it  himself  and  was 
afterward  transferred  to  Danamorra.  He  was  imprisoned  more 
than  six  years  before  we  secured  a  pardon  for  him.  If  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  reformatory  he  would  have  been  out  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  He  is  a  fine  young  man.  We  have  looked  up  his  history 
in  Germany  and  he  belongs  to  an  excellent  family.  The  only 
excuse  that  the  judge  can  offer  for  his  sentence  is  that  the  bur- 
glary was  committed  in  the  house  of  an  eminently  respectable 
family.  The  power  to  do  such  a  thing  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  judge. 

There  has  been  some  new  legislation  in  regard  to  juvenile 
courts.  I  am  going  to  have  prepared  for  the  International  Prison 
Commission  a  report  upon  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States 
and  I  want  all  the  material  I  can  get  from  the  different  states,  for 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  information  upon  this  subject  abroad. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  L.  TUTTLE,  probation  officer  of  Boston, 
read  the  following  brief  paper : 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON   PROBATION    WORK. 
BY    MRS.    ELIZABETH    L.    TUTTLE,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

To  some  of  you  part  of  this  report  will  be  an  old  story,  but 
to  tell  it  from  the  middle  of  the  last  chapter  would  not  satisfy 
those  who  do  not  understand  how  and  when  the  probation  system 
sprang  into  being. 

We  shall,  therefore,  take  you  back  more  than  thirty  years 
to  the  days  when  judges  sentenced  all  offenders  who  were  found 
guilty.  This  custom,  especially  in  the  cases  of  juveniles,  became 
so  grave  a  matter  that  a  certain  private  individual,  who  daily 
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visited  the  courts  of  Boston,  determined  to  save,  if  possible,  some 
of  these  little  ones  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  old  offenders 
with  whom,  if  sent  to  prison,  they  would  inevitably  be  thrown 
in  contact.  "Uncle  Cook",  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  "investi- 
gated all  cases  of  juveniles  and  also  the  cases  of  many  adults", 
and  very  soon  was  known  as  the  friend  who  would  intercede  with 
the  judge  for  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  reform.  Upon 
his  recommendation  cases  were  "continued,"  Mr.  Cook,  or  some 
other  philanthropical  individual  becoming  surety  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendants  on  specified  dates. 

This  was  the  beginning  6f  probation  work  in  Massachusetts. 
The  court  found  the  work  excellent,  but  insufficient,  and  in  1878 
a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  probation  officer 
for  the  City  of  Boston.  Under  his  careful  guidance  many  unfor- 
tunate transgressors  were  given  an  opportunity  to  begin  life 
anew  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  two  years  later  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  probation  officer  in 
each  city  and  town  throughout  the  Commonwrealth.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  mandatory,  the  mayors  and  aldermen  in  the  cities 
and  selectmen  in  the  towns  failed  to  make  appointments,  and  the 
law  was  not  enforced.  Again  and  again  the  prison  commissioners 
sent  for  reports,  but  we  are  told  that  "a  very  small  number  were 
received."  For  nearly  ten  years  this  state  of  things  existed  until 
finally  the  Hon.  Fred.  C.  Pettigrove,  now  chairman  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  made  the  recommendation  that 
probation  officers  should  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  court, 
who.  he  claimed,  had  "abundant  wisdom  and  perfect  independence 
in  carrying  out  the  law  without  regard  to  political  influence." 
Mr.  Pettigrove's  recommendation  was  approved,  a  petition  was 
filed,  and  the  law  was  enacted  in  May  of  1891. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  seventy-one  salaried  probation 
officers  connected  with  the  municipal,  police  and  district  courts 
of  Massachusetts.  Fifteen  are  in  Boston,  where  there  are  eight 
municipal  courts.  At  the  central  court  there  are  eight  probation 
officers — two  are  women.  During  the  year  ending  September  I, 
1903.  these  eight  probation  officers  investigated  the  cases  of 
16,864  men,  women  and  children,  while  1,563  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation. 
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In  Boston  there  is  no  so-called  "Juvenile  Court",  but  at  noon 
of  each  day  there  is  a  suspension  of  "regular  business"  and  "the 
court  is  open  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders,"  and  "only  those 
directly  interested"  are  allowed  to  remain ;  all  others  are  excluded 
from  the  court  room.  All  girls  are  placed  on  probation  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  two  women  probation  officers,  while  a  few  of  the 
older  boys  are  placed  in  the  care  of  the  chief  probation  officer,  but 
usually  boys  are  placed  in  charge  of  agents  who  are  in  attendance 
daily  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Children's  Aid  Society,  or  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  juveniles  arrested 
in  Boston  has  been  small,  but  about  four  months  ago  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  school  committee,  "upon  application  of 
the  parents  and  recommendation  of  the  teachers,"  to  issue 
licenses  to  minors,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years, 
who  wished  to  sell  newspapers,  or  other  specified  articles,  or  to 
black  boots.  (The  street  commissioners  issue  licenses  to  boys 
over  fourteen  years  of  age.)  This  order  has  increased  the 
number  of  arrests,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  children  have  paid  their  fines,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  many  of  them  should  have  had  this  early  experience  in  court. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  restrictions :  "A  minor  shall 
wear  the  badge  furnished  him  by  the  committee  conspicuously  in 
sight,  shall  show  his  license  and  badge  to  any  officer,  when  re- 
quested, shall  not  lend  or  give  away  his  badge,  shall  not  at  any 
time,  while  engaged  in  working  as  bootblack,  or  selling  articles  in 
public  places,  congregate  with  other  persons,  nor  make  any  un- 
necessary noise,  nor  allow  idle  persons  to  assemble  or  congregate 
around  him,  and  shall  not  sell  papers  or  black  boots  out  of  school 
hours."  You  can  readily  understand  what  an  easy  matter  it 
would  be  for  the  average  boy  to  violate  some  of  these  conditions, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rules  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary. 

Juveniles  (those  under  twelve  years  of  age  cannot  be  locked 
up  in  station-houses)  are  usually  brought  to  court  on  a  summons, 
instead  of  a  warrant,  because  the  latter  might  necessitate  a  deten- 
tion in  prison  over  night,  where,  although  in  separate  cells,  they 
would  unavoidably  hear  much  that  is  undesirable,  to  say  the  least, 
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from  adult  persons.  \Ye  feel  that  under  all  circumstances 
juvenile  offenders  should  be  separated  from  adults  before  the 
trial,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  after  the  trial! 

In  Huston,  women  who  are  arrested  within  the  city  proper 
are  taken  directly  to  the  House  of  Detention  (or  city  prison  for 
women )  from  which,  since  the  first  of  July  last,  they  have  been 
sent  directly  to  court  and  tried  in  a  session  separate  from  that 
used  for  the  men.  \Ye  consider  this  to  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

There  are  also  in  Massachusetts  nine  probation  officers  (one 
woman)  who  have  charge  of  those  persons  who  are  placed  on 
probation  in  the  Superior  (or  county)  courts.  Against  many  of 
these  defendants  indictments  have  been  found  and  they  have 
pleaded  guilty  or  been  convicted  by  jury  in  the  Superior  Court, 
but  the  majority  are  those  who  have  appealed  from  the  sentences 
imposed  in  the  lower  courts.  At  the  present  time  570  are  in 
charge  of  the  three  probation  officers  of  Suffolk  county,  while 
the  probation  officer  of  Plymouth  and  Norfolk  counties  reports 
that  during  the  last  year  he  has  taken  246  on  probation.  To 
quote  from  the  last  report  of  the  prison  commissioners :  "47,373 
cases  were  investigated  and  7,360  persons  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion from  all  of  the  courts  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1902." 

The  authorized  work  of  probation  was  begun  in  1878  and 
we  are  informed  that  in  "1886  Xew  Zealand  and  Australia  intro- 
duced a  modified  form  of  the  probation  system.  England  adopted 
the  same  ideas  to  its  needs  in  1887,  and  in  still  different  forms 
our  legislation  is  echoed  in  the  penal  codes  of  Belgium  and 
France."  Unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Russia  and  Japan  have  sent  to  Boston  for  reports  and  blanks  used 
in  the  work.  Canada  has  sent  for  suggestions,  although  in  a 
way,  for  some  years,  she  has  been  doing  work  along  the  probation 
line.  While  in  the  United  States.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Minnesota.  Missouri.  Maryland,  Ohio.  Pensylvania,  Xew  York, 
Xew  Jersey,  Xew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island  and  Louisiana  have  recognized  that  probation  was  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  part  of  the  administration  of  criminal  courts, 
and  have  appointed  two  or  more  probation  officers  according  to 
their  several  recognized  needs. 
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In  many  states  probation  is  extended  to  juveniles  only  and 
is  limited  to  those  residing  in  one  or  two  cities,  while  in  others 
the  work  is  confined  to  the  superior  (or  county)  courts.  All 
who  have  watched  the  work  must  know  that  the  number  of  juve- 
nile courts  is  rapidly  increasing  and  will,  we  think,  concede  that  if 
the  probation  officers  are  wisely  chosen — this  is  said  without  the 
least  disposition  to  criticise  those  who  make  the  appointments — 
the  value,  the  ultimate  success  of  this  preventive  measure  is 
assured.  As  one  who  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  phi- 
lanthropic and  penologic  work,  has  wisely  remarked :  "Probation 
is  a  good  thing,  if  it  isn't  over-done !  Probation  officers  should  be 
chosen  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  win 
the  confidence  of  a  child.  The  probation  officer  should  be  firm 
but  tender." 

What  can  an  inexperienced  person  do  with  what  someone  has 
called  the  "immeasureable  boy"  or,  alas,  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  "unfathomable  girl"  ?  Go  to  the  public  schools,  do  you  find 
the  successful  teachers  among  those  who  have  never  lived  with  or 
cared  for  children,  whose  lives  have  generally  led  them  in  pleasant 
places?  No,  in  the  school,  as  well  as  in  the  church  or  charitable 
organization,  the  teacher,  visitor,  agent,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
those  intrusted  to  his  care,  who  has  consecrated  himself  or  herself 
to  the  special  work  in  hand,  is  the  only  one  who  can  succeed ;  and 
if  this  is  necessary  for  those  who  deal  with  the  more  favored  of 
our  population  or  with  the  poor,  who  many  times  cannot  be 
censured  for  their  poverty,  what  think  you  about  the  boys  and 
girls,  the  men  and  women  who  have  fallen  into  prison  ?  Many  of 
them  have  never  had  "half  a  chance."  Their  parents  and  grand- 
parents mayhap,  have  been  criminals,  and  while  such  environment 
is  to  be  deplored,  we  can  but  wonder  that  even  a  spark  of  good- 
ness remains  to  be  fanned  into  a  possible  decent  man  or  woman- 
hood. Yet  it  is  there,  though  often  difficult  to  find,  the  true 
probation  officer  will  hold  the  key. 

For  the  adults,  there  should  be  chosen  those  who  have  tasted 
of  the  sorrows  and  experiences  of  life,  in  order  that  sympathetic 
understanding  may  call  forth  latent  powers. 

In  many  states,  as  we  have  said,  probation  has  been  extended 
to  juveniles  only,  while  in  others,  the  results  among  adult  offend- 
ers have  been  most  gratifying.  It  is  the  desire  of  certain  mem- 
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bers  of  this  committee  to  learn  from  those  who  are  engaged  in 
both  lines  of  work  and,  while  several  states  have  their  respective 
organizations  or  probation  officers,  it  has  been  suggested  that  an 
iation  connected  with  the  National  Prison  Association  might 
bring  all  into  closer  touch  and  thereby  broaden  the  field  of  use- 
fitlm  We  recognize  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  such  a 

committee  as  this  did  not  exist,  that  while  warmly  welcomed  as 
visitors,  delegates  or  members,  this  august  body  of  able  workers 
regarded  us  from  afar,  if  not  askance ;  to-day  we  desire  only  your 
co-operation  which  we  believe  will  enable  us  in  turn  to  help  more 
efficiently  those  who  plead  so  earnestly  "for  one  more  chance!" 

PROBATION  WORK. 
BY  MISS  MARGARET  A.  ALEXANDER,  PHILADELPHIA,   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Juvenile  courts  are  to-day  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the 
social  worker. 

Society  has  tried  in  vain  to  rid  itself  of  this  adult  criminal 
by  building  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  but  in  the  face  of  its 
signal  failure  has  found  time  to  listen  to  the  cry,  "Give  us  the 
children." 

Pennsylvania  began  this  work  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs. 
Frederic  Schoff,  who,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Xew 
Century  Club,  has  devoted  years  to  the  framing,  passing  and 
enforcing  the  laws  which  created  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  second  experiment  of  the  three  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  law  first  passed  in  1901,  was  in  operation  nearly  two 
years  when  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  a  new  one 
framed  by  the  same  committee,  substituted  for  it  in  May,  1903. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  work  of  the  probation  officer.  He  is 
not,  as  in  most  other  states,  a  probation  officer  only.  Before  the 
child's  trial  he  has  made  the  most  careful  study  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  child's  environment, 
his  heredity,  his  temptations,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  order  to 
suggest  to  the  court  the  method  best  adapted  to  help  him  or  to 
reform  him.  To  the  honor  of  both  the  probation  officers  and  the 
judiciary  of  Pennsylvania,  it  must  be  said  that  this  careful  prepa- 
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ration  is  always  considered  carefully  by  the  judge  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  case. 

Any  one  watching  the  work  of  a  probation  officer  must  be 
aware  that  the  central  thought  of  his  work  is  to  keep  a  child  in 
his  home  if  it  be  in  any  degree  a  fit  one,  striving  to  raise  the 
standards  of  life  in  each  home  and  inoculating  in  parents,  when- 
ever possible,  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility  and  the  duty 
of  studying  their  children  with  sympathy  and  interest. 

In  the  co-operation  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  work  has  found  great  resources.  This  admirable 
institution  provided  in  Philadelphia,  for  boys  under  fourteen,  a 
house  of  detention  by  which  children  under  arrest  were  saved 
from  the  criminal  associations  of  prisons.  And  in  addition  to 
this  our  society  has  given  homes  in  families  to  many  young  chil- 
dren who  could  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  yet 
were  not  subjects  for  institutions. 

In  February,  1903,  the  society  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
house  of  detention  as  it  proved  so  serious  a  drain  upon  their 
exchecquer. 

Mayor  Weaver,  then  district  attorney,  offered  to  help  in  this 
dilemma  by  opening  a  room  in  the  city  hall  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  young  prisoners  until  released  by  bail  or  by  court. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  massing  of 
these  boys  into  one  room,  especially  during  the  long  term  of  the 
court's  summer  recess.  But  Philadelphia  can  and  must  do  better 
for  her  juvenile  delinquents.  The  question  now  is  when  shall 
the  house  required  by  law  be  given  to  the  city  by  her  rulers  ? 

And  in  the  meantime  we  can  be  sure  that  the  work  will  go 
on  increasing  in  efficiency  as  its  workers  increase  in  experience 
for  the  probation  officer  has  won  a  recognized  place  in  the  com- 
munity and  is  being  relied  on  more  and  more  by  fathers  and 
mothers  as  one  with  the  ability  to  advise  wisely  and  the  pow£r  to 
act  with  the  authority  of  the  court. 


DISCUSSION. 

KKV.   A.   M.   FISH,  Trenton,  New  Jersey: — In  line  with  a 
thought  expressed  by  Judge  Davis  in  the  remarks  preliminary  to 
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his  paper,  I  rise  to  express  briefly  some  views  on  the  scarcity  of 
collated  data  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  specialized  informa- 
tion on  matters  germane  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

I  wish  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  central 
bureau  of  information,  an  exchange,  where  data  and  statistics 
could  be  collected  and  collated  and  from  the  storehouse  of  which 
the  student  of  penology  and  the  active  worker  could  draw. 

As  matters  stand  at  the  present  time  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  condition  of  penal  affairs  in  its  various  phases  is  practically 
unobtainable.  I  for  one  must  confess  my  helplessness  and  my 
ignorance  of  whither  to  turn  in  my  quest  for  aids  to  my  studies 
and  to  my  work.  At  its  best,  individual  correspondence,  limited 
as  it  is  by  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  institutions  and  per- 
sons, is  tedious  and  very  uncertain  as  to  results.  In  my  estima- 
tion, this  Association  should  demonstrate  its  existence  not  merely 
through  an  annual  congress  and  through  the  publication  of  its 
proceedings.  This  body  should  be  a  living,  permeating  factor  of 
force  and  encouragement  towards  the  achievement  of  results, 
towards  progress  in  penal  affairs.  This  bureau  or  correspond- 
ence exchange  would  help  greatly  to  make  it  so.  Through  it 
advice  and  the  result  of  the  experience  of  all  concerned,  would  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  need  it  most. 

The  official  that  is  new  to  his  work  could  learn  what  others 
more  experienced  have  done  and  are  doing;  the  student  of 
penology  could  obtain  facts  and  statistics  on  which  to  base  his 
conclusions ;  the  active  worker  for  penal  improvement  in  his  own 
state  could  be  supplied  with  weapons  and  ammunition  of  facts 
and  arguments  with  which  to  seek  victory  over  prejudice  and 
conservatism  in  legislative  halls.  I  offer  this  suggestion  to  the 
present  body  and  I  trust  that  it  will  arouse  your  interest  and  that 
the  details  of  the  idea  be  worked  out  by  those  competent  to  do  so. 

Hox.  AMOS  W.  BUTLER,  Indianapolis: — There  are  two 
points  to  which  I  will  address  myself.  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  thought  given  to  the  questions  of  incarceration  and  of  refor- 
mation. We  have  had  some  excellent  allusions  to  rehabilitation. 
As  I  remember,  reformation  was  a  stranger  in  this  conference 
a  few  years  ago,  as  rehabilitation  is  now,  but  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  important  watchwords  of  our  progress,  for  without  the 
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proper  readjustment  of  the  paroled  man  we  are  not  going  to 
accomplish  the  results  we  seek.  I  want  to  illustrate  this  by 
experience  in  our  own  state.  Something  has  been  said  about 
the  appointment  of  agents  and  supervising  those  released  under 
the  law,  who  go  out  under  parole.  We  in  Indiana  are  late  in 
finding  out  what  was  meant  by  our  constitution  of  1816,  for  it 
was  not  until  1897  that  we  adopted  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole  law  and  established  our  reformatory.  We  made  the 
provision  in  the  law  for  the  appointment  of  agents  and  securing 
employment  and  supervising  the  men  who  go  out.  We  have 
now  at  the  prison  in  Michigan  City  an  agent  and  an  assistant. 
At  the  reforamtory  we  have  an  agent  and  two  assistants.  The 
law  was  extended  in  1899  to  apply  to  the  women's  prisons  and 
we  also  have  an  agent  there.  The  law  has  been  still  further 
extended  to  apply  to  the  industrial  schools,  and  both  the  indus- 
trial schools  have  agents  for  finding  employment  and  supervising 
those  who  go  out  under  parole,  under  authority  of  the  law,  so 
that  they  may  be  encouraged  and  have  a  chance  to  be  readjusted 
and  rehabilitated  in  society. 

The  other  point  that  I  had  in  mind  is  regarding  the  work 
with  children.  In  1899  we  took  the  first  step  in  recognizing  the 
principle  that  the  circuit  court,  or  its  corresponding  body,  was 
the  guardian  of  every  minor,  by  appointing  a  board  of  guardians 
to  be  the  arm  of  that  court.  Upon  this  board  of  guardian  law 
and  largely  copied  from  it,  has  grown  up  the  juvenile  court  law 
of  Illinois  and  the  rest  of  the  states.  That  was  our  first  step  in 
work  with  the  children.  In  1897,  our  compulsory  education  law 
was  enacted  and  every  county  had  a  paid  truant  officer.  In  1903 
we  secured  all  the  laws  establishing  juvenile  courts,  and  combin- 
ing them  into  one  so  far  as  they  agreed,  eliminated  such  laws  as 
were  unnecessary  that  stood  upon  the  statute  books,  and  made  the 
provision  that  the  juvenile  court  should  be  applicable  to  every 
county  in  the  state.  In  Marion  county  we  have  a  separate  chil- 
dren's court,  the  only  separate  children's  court  in  existence.  The 
judge  is  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  There  are  three  paid 
probation  officers  and  as  many  voluntary  probation  officers  as 
are  necessary,  and  we  have  to-day  about  forty  probation  officers 
in  Marion  county,  including  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  Where 
there  is  a  population  of  50,000,  the  judges  may  appoint  one  paid 
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officer  and  as  many  volunteers  as  are  necessary.  They  are 
authorized  t<>  appoint  prohation  officers  in  other  counties.  Chil- 
dren are  tried  for  all  offenses  by  the  juvenile  court,  all  truants 
and  all  who  come  before  the  court  are  likely  to  be  made  wards  of 
the  children's  guardians.  So  all  the  interests  of  children  are 
being  guarded  l»y  these  juvenile  courts.  So  far  as  we  know,  we 
have  the  best  law,  for  we  have  drawn  on  the  experience  of  other 
states.  We  have  the  curfew  ordinances  in  our  state,  and  wher- 
ever they  have  been  thoroughly  enforced  it  is  surprising  how  well 
they  have  acted. 

Question : — Have  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  employment 
for  paroled  people? 

MK.  BUTLER: — No,  not  at  all. 

MR.  LYTLE: — We  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  employment 
in  Philadelphia  for  released  convicts.  I  believe  we  should  not 
have  the  least  difficulty  if  we  had  probation. 

Mr.  Edward  Mulready  was  asked  to  speak  on  probation. 

MR  MULREADY  : — Let  me  first  express  my  warm  appreciation 
of  the  paper  read  last  night  by  Dr.  Lewis.  I  felt  as  I  heard  it 
that  a  man  was  speaking  to  us  who  had  studied  the  question  and 
understood  it.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  able  presentation 
of  that  question. 

I  believe  that  the  office  known  as  that  of  the  Probation  officer 
ought  to  be  re-named.  There  is  something  repugnant  to  me  in 
the  name.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  my  good  friend,  Mrs.  Tuttle, 
as  an  "officer"  of  any  kind.  Better  call  her  the  comforter  of 
the  afflicted,  the  helper  of  those  in  distress,  the  guide  to  a  higher 
and  better  life.  But  whether  the  statute  fixes  the  title  or  not,  we 
in  Massachusetts  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  poor  girls  in 
Boston  who  will  address  Mrs.  Tuttle  by  the  dearest  of  titles. 

Now  my  work  as  an  officer  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  somewhat  different  from  Mrs.  Tuttle's.  Only  those 
cases  that  come  up  from  the  lower  courts  are  brought  to  my 
attention,  felonies  and  the  more  serious  crimes.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  is  the  important  work  of  the  probation  officer. 
I  seldom  recommend  probation  until  to  a  certain  extent  I  can 
control  the  environment.  If  a  young  person  is  brought  into 
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court  charged  with  a  serious  offense,  if  I  cannot  improve  his 
home,  if  I  cannot  bring  to  bear  better  influences  than  those  that 
have  controlled  his  life  in  the  past,  then  I  always  suggest  that 
such  a  one  should  be  sent  to  the  reformatory.  After  all  results 
count.  We  can  talk  about  theories  to  our  heart's  content,  but 
the'  American  people  want  results.  If  we  cannot  show  those,  we 
would  better  give  up  the  system,  no  matter  how  well  we  think  of 
it.  Sometime  ago  I  was  asked  by  one  of  our  judges  to  give  him 
some  figures  that  he  might  use  in  a  report.  I  took  for  drunken- 
ness one  hundred  and  sixteen;  for  burglary  thirty-four;  for 
larceny  twenty-three ;  for  assault  and  battery  twenty-two ;  for 
non-support  four ;  for  stealing  two ;  for  perjury  two ;  for  em- 
bezzlement two ;  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law  two ;  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  one ;  for  obstructing  the  railway 
track  five ;  for  robbery  three ;  for  receiving  stolen  property  two ; 
for  arson  one ;  for  attempt  to  rescue  prisoner  one ;  for  desertion 
of  child  one ;  for  forgery  two ;  for  disturbing  the  peace  one, 
together  with  other  cases  making  247  in  all.  Of  that  number 
there  were  returned  to  the  court  from  which  they  were  taken,  or 
re-arrested  during  the  period  of  their  probation,  thirty-eight.  Of 
these  twenty-eight  were  for  drunkenness,  the  other  ten  represent 
the  number  of  more  serious  offenses.  Of  the  number  taken  for 
serious  offenses,  ninety-two  completed  the  term  of  their  proba- 
tion with  credit  to  themselves.  "Oh,"  says  some  one,  "but  what 
will  they  do  in  the  future?"  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  can  tell  except  the  all-seeing  God.  The  work  to  me  is  my 
life-work.  It  is  satisfactory  work.  No  one  should  undertake 
it  who  is  not  fitted  for  it.  Greater  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers  than  to  any  other  position 
in  the  Commonwealth,  because  it  means  more  to  the  Common- 
wealth than  anything  I  can  name.  In  Massachusetts  our  court 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  every 
governor,  whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  has  taken  pains 
to  see  that  in  our  Superior  Court  the  men  are  beyond  suspicion. 
No  political  influence  has  anything  to  do  with  the  appointment 
of  probation  officers.  In  my  own  particular  case  I  was  asked 
to  come  into  court  and  accept  the  appointment  before  I  knew 
that  there  was  a  law  for  the  appointing  of  probation  officers  for 
the  Superior  Court. 
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S.  J.  BARROWS: — What  percentage  of  the  cases  investigated 
in  the  higher  court>  a  IT  placed  on  probation? 

MK.  MCI.KI: ADV  : — Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  inves- 
tigated, but  tin-  investigation  is  the  serious  part  of  the  work  of 
the  probation  officer,  and  our  judges  are  always  anxious  for  all 
the  information  they  can  obtain.  It  is  my  duty  as  probation 
officer  to  suggest  to  the  court  what  ought  to  be  done  with  those 
whom  we  cannot  recommend  for  probation  as  well  as  for  those 
we  recommend  for  probation. 

Question. — What  means  do  you  take  to  ascertain  facts  ? 

MR.  Mui, READY: — Every  means  that  the  Lord  has  given  me. 
I  will  mention  one.  I  interview  every  man  who  is  in  the  jail, 
those  who  are  waiting  first,  for  they  are  to  be  tried  first.  I  work 
in  connection  with  the  district  attorney.  He  will  give  me  all  the 
time  I  want.  I  have  from  the  state  and  the  county  all  the  money 
I  need  to  go  wherever  I  please  and  look  up  the  man  charged  with 
crime.  It  would  not  do  to  take  the  statement  of  the  prisoner 
alone.  You  must  visit  those  who  know  him  before  you  know 
what  to  do  with  him. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  young  colored  fellow  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  by  accident.  When  he  told 
me  how  he  came,  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  wrote  down  to 
Georgia  and  found  that  he  was  telling  me  the  truth.  I  wrote  to 
men  of  standing  in  the  community,  the  postmaster  in  the  city 
where  he  lived  and  other  people.  They  said  if  this  man  was 
sent  back  to  Georgia,  they  would  give  him  employment,  for  he 
was  the  best  man  of  his  race  they  ever  knew.  I  went  to  the 
court  with  the  proposition  to  send  the  man  south,  and  that  was 
done. 

S.  J.  BARROWS  : — That  92%  almost  exactly  corresponds  with 
our  experience  in  New  York.  Out  of  400  cases  investigated  by 
our  agents,  20%  only  were  placed  on  probation  for  serious  offen- 
ses, every  one  a.  state  prison  offense.  Some  would  have  been  for 
five  years,  some  for  ten  or  fifteen.  This  shows  that  the  investi- 
gation was  thorough.  Of  the  number  placed  on  probation  from  92 
to  95%  were  kept  from  falling  into  a  life  of  crime.  To  have  92% 
placed  on  probation  do  well  is  a  better  record  than  any  prison  in 
the  world  can  show.  The  probation  system  is  better  than  any 
prison  system  we  have  discovered. 
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MR.  MORGAN,  of  St.  Paul : — We  are  much  troubled  with 
"blind  piggeries."  The  custom  has  been  for  a  man  to  be  arrested 
and  fined  $50.  If  he  had  paid  his  license,  it  would  have  cost  him 
$  1,000,  and  it  is  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  $50  fine  every  little 
while.  Our  people  said  this  ought  to  be  stopped.  The  judge 
asked  me  how  I  thought  it  possible  to  do  it.  I  suggested  that  he 
put  them  on  probation.  The  judge  made  the  penalty  ninety  days 
and  the  work-house  and  the  men  were  put  on  probation.  The  men 
have  been  on  probation  eighteen  months  and  not  one  has  forfeited 
his  probation,  and  their  saloons  have  been  closed. 

MR.  WITHEROW,  of  Duluth : — Our  probation  has  worked  so 
well  in  three  counties  that  probably  the  law  will  be  extended  over 
the  whole  state.  We  have  the  courts  with  us  and  the  judges  of 
the  district  courts.  Two  young  men  of  twenty-one,  convicted  of 
larceny  got  a  suspended  sentence  and  were  placed  in  my  charge 
ten  months  ago.  They  have  reported  regularly  and  have  been  the 
support  of  an  invalid  father  and  mother,  wife  and  baby,  and  have 
made  such  a  fine  record  that  the  county  attorney  is  now  with  us, 
although  he  was  opposed  to  the  method.  In  addition  to  have  the 
boys  and  girls  report  to  me,  I  give  them  a  treat  occasionally.  We 
have  in  winter  a  turkey  supper  and  I  give  them  some  advice  with 
it,  and  in  summer  we  have  an  excursion  to  the  circus.  If  we  can 
keep  our  boys  and  girls  clean  and  pure,  they  will  be  the  greatest 
influence  for  good  in  the  years  to  come.  Love  should  be  the  one 
thing  that  does  the  work. 

Mrs.  Hayman,  of  Louisville,  was  asked  to  spe&k  of  her  work 
there. 

MRS.  KATE  Z.  HAYMAN: — We  receive  all  the  women  who 
come  into  the  jail  and  feel  that  we  have  been  a  help  to  them.  We 
love  the  work  and  the  people  we  have  to  handle.  In  July,  1902, 
we  had  269  women  and  children  brought  before  the  police  courts. 
This  year  in  July  we  had  152,  a  difference  of  117.  We  often  have 
these  women  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  a  year  and  we  frequently 
send  women  to  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  Mother 
Superior  will  take  in  any  who  desire  to  go.  We  often  see  great 
changes  in  the  women  as  the  result  of  our  efforts.  We  have  a  girl 
now.  one  of  our  "trusties"  whom  the  officers  outside  will  say  was 
one  o,f  the  worst  women  in  Louisville.  Now  we  find  her  one  of 
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the  most  gentle,  most  affectionate  girls  \ve  have  ever  had.  On  the 
whole  \\e  find  a  great  deal  to  encourage  us  in  our  work,  with  many 
discouragements.  Since  I  have  been  in  Louisville  I  have  been  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  probation  system.  I  do  so  much  want  it 
and  the  juvenile  court  established  here.  At  present  our  judges 
will,  at  times,  suspend  sentence  and  let  a  woman  go  home,  especi- 
ally if  she  has  little  children  at  home.  But  it  is  the  prevention  of 
crime  that  we  should  look  for.  So  many  children  are  living  in  bad 
homes  that  unless  something  is  done,  they  are  sure  to  become 
criminals.  They  are  growing  worse  and  worse,  because  there  is 
no  one  at  home  to  bring  them  up  as  they  should  be  brought  up. 
\Ye  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  we  are  that  you  have  come  to  us,  and 
we  hope  that  your  coming  to  Louisville  will  bring  something 
better  to  our  people. 

Adjourned  at  1 1.50  A.  M. 


TUESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8 
P.  M.     Prayer  was  offered  by  REV.  W.  J.  BATT. 

A  paper  on  "How  May  the  Prison  Best  Serve  the  State"  was 
read  by  MR.  F.  C.  PETTIGROVE,  of  Massachusetts. 


HOW  MAY  THE  PRISON  BEST  SERVE  THE  STATE. 

BY  FREDERICK  C.    PETTIGROVE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
PRISON    COMMISSIONERS. 

Many  years  ago  in  a  small  New  England  town  a  celebrated 
scholar  lent  to  a  farmer  friend  a  volume  of  Plato. .  When  the 
farmer  returned  the  book,  the  scholar  said  to  him,  "What  do  you 
think  of  it?"  "Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  see  that  Plato  got  hold 
of  a  lot  of  my  ideas." 

So  whenever  we  open  a  volume  of  this  Prison  Congress,  we 
will  find  that  some  of  the  speakers  have  got  hold  of  our  argu- 
ments. So  many  books  have  been  written  and  so  many  speeches 
have  been  made  on  the  relation  of  crime  to  the  state  that  we 
cannot  touch  any  phase  of  the  subject  without  treading  upon 
ground  where  many  others  have  walked  before. 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  crime  remains  to  vex  the  state  we 
must  seek  to  find  its  remedy  and  we  may  always  profit  by  re- 
counting the  story  of  any  efforts  that  are  inspired  by  a  purpose 
to  deplete  the  ranks  of  the  criminals. 

By  their  delegates  the  people  who  make  the  state  have 
framed  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  citizens,  and  a 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  these  rules  is  called  a  crime.  As 
May  describes  it,  "Crime  is  a  violation  or  neglect  of  legal  duty 
of  so  much  public  importance  that  the  law  takes  notice  of  it  and 
punishes  it."  One  of  the  great  agencies  of  the  state  to  repress 
crime  and  to  do  justice  is  the  prison,  and  we  are  to  enquire  in 
what  way  the  prison  can  make  its  largest  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  social  order  and  public  justice. 
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How  did  we  get  what  \ve  now  call  the  convict  prison?  In 
old  times  in  England  the  penalty  for  most  serious  crimes  was 
hanging.  In  course  of  time  the  people  got  tired  of  these  barbar- 
ous and  ineffectual  attempts  to  suppress  crime,  and  there  came 
the  first  scheme  of  transportation,  a  form  of  banishment  by 
which  offenders  were  required  to  remove  themselves  beyond 
seas  under  penalty  of  hanging  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 

This  led  to  the  practice  of  delivering  offenders  over  to  a 
contractor  who  took  them  to  the  West  Indies  or  in  the  American 
colonies  and  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic  and  while 
England  was  seeking  another  colony  her  convict  prisoners  were 
lodged  in  worn  ships  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

It  was  never  intended  that  these  hulks  should  be  permanent, 
yet  they  were  not  abandoned  until  1857,  eighty  years  after  a 
penal  colony  had  been  founded  in  Australia.  Meanwhile,  trans- 
portation had  failed  to  meet  the  hopes  of  its  originators,  and  a 
system  of  penal  servitude  in  prisons  with  hard  labor  had  been 
established  in  the  United  Kingdom.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  English  authorities  in  their  search  for  better  results 
to  the  state  have  moved  steadily  forward  to  more  humane  and 
effective  prison  methods.  In  the  order  of  time  and  of  humane 
progress,  some  manifestations  in  the  New  World  should  have 
been  mentioned  first.  In  announcing  the  policy  of  his  new 
colony,  in  1680,  William  Penn  declared  that  "in  legislating  for  the 
punishment  of  criminals,  the  reformation  of  the  individual  is  a 
worthier  object  than  the  seeking  of  vengeance." 

And  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Virginia  colony  there  was  a 
custom  that  in  its  humane  practices  anticipated  our  probation 
methods.  It  was  enacted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  that  for  the 
first  offense  of  drunkenness  a  person  should  be  reproved  by  the 
minister  privately ;  for  the  second  offense  the  reproof  was  to  be 
administered  publicly ;  the  third  time  the  offender  must  be  put  in 
restraint  for  twelve  hours  and  pay  a  fine.  If,  after  all  this  for- 
bearance, he  offended  again,  he  was  to  be  severely  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  governor  and  council. 

Although  there  had  been  outbreaks  against  the  conditions 
of  jails  in  England  no  progress  was  made  here  towards  mitigating 
the  evils  of  the  jail  system  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
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when  the  attempt  to  set  up  penitentiaries  began.  Massachusetts 
established  a  prison  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor  and  within 
twenty  years  afterward  built  a  strong  prison  on  the  mainland 
for  the  imprisonment  and  employment  of  convicts.  New  York 
soon  after  built  a  prison  that  has  given  its  name  to  all  similar 
establishments  and  Pennsylvania  began  that  system  of  discipline 
that  has  been  famous  the  world  over  as  the  Philadelphia  system. 
Virginia  too  had  built,  before  either  of  these,  that  prison  which 
still  stands  as  a  curiosity  in  prison  architecture. 

It  would  be  needless  to  trace  a  progress  through  all  the 
intervening  years,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  prison  in  all  its 
stages  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  humane  efforts  to  bring  the 
methods  of  punishing  offenders  into  harmony  with  a  progressive 
civilization. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  there  was  not  in  the  early  proposals 
any  undue  sentimentality,  and  the  persons  who  a  long  time  ago 
denounced  the  miserable  practices  of  the  jails  were  surely  act- 
uated only  by  the  motive  to  make  the  prison  a  more  potent  agent 
in  the  service  of  the  state. 

In  all  changes  in  prison  methods  there  has  been  a  constant 
purpose  to  make  them  more  reformative  in  character,  and  this 
purpose  has  been  justified  by  the  general  belief  that  it  is  better 
service  to  the  state  to  fit  the  prisoner,  as  far  as  we  may,  for 
becoming  a  self-supporting  citizen  than  to  return  him  to  the 
world  more  hopeless  and  hence  more  vicious  than  when  he,  en- 
tered the  prison.  Because  a  boy  steals  a  chicken,  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  must  necessarily  train  him  to  be  a  horse  thief. 

The  people  who  practiced  the  cruelties  of  long  ago,  had  no 
greater  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  that  stained  their  generation  than 
is  felt  by  the  law  givers  and  ministers  of  to-day  towards  the  acts 
of  the  wretches  who  disgrace  the  name  of  'humanity ;  but  from 
long  experience  the  lesson  has  been  learned  that  vengeance  cannot 
be  practiced  against  offenders  in  any  barbarous  way  without 
degrading  our  civilization. 

Let  me  here  disclaim  any  intention  to  condone  the  acts  of  the 
criminal  or  to  advocate  any  methods  purely  on  the  ground  of  pity, 
although  there  are  many  cases  that  must  inspire  that  sentiment. 
We  cannot  divest  a  reformative  movement  of  the  element  of 
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sympathy,  hut  \ve  may.  nevertheless,  remember  that  our  para- 
mount duty  is  to  shape  its  ends  to  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good. 

In  considering  the  motive  and  the  spirit  of  the  prison,  we 
may  not  forget  that  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  the  deterrent 
effect  is  produced  by  the  certainty  of  punishment,  rather  than  by 
its  severity.  A  reformative  prison  then  may  be  as  much  of  a 
restraint  to  law  breakers  as  one  that  is  exclusively  punitive  in  its 
character.  When  it  is  objected  to  this  milder  name  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  induce  crime,  we  can  only  answer  by  challeng- 
ing the  records  and  by  invoking  common  sense  against  such  a 
conclusion. 

One  English  critic  said,  years  ago,  that  because  boys  in  the 
reformatories  had  greater  advantages  than  could  be  obtained  by 
boys  outside,  in  the  way  of  trade  instructions,  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  crime,  but  when  it  was  shown  that  very  few  boys 
were  recommitted,  and  that  they  dreaded  this  form  of  imprison- 
ment as  much  as  any  other,  the  retort  was  then  made  that  the 
deterrent  effect  was  due  to  the  severe  disciplinary  methods,  but 
what  keeps  away  the  more  than  So%  who  never  come  back  and 
many  of  whom  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  harsh  discipline? 
Xo,  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  would  become  a  criminal  for 
the  sake  of  being  taught  an  honest  trade,  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  a  man  would  purposely  contract  a  dangerous  ailment  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  curative  treatment  that  all  good  hospitals  now 
afford. 

Any  form  of  imprisonment  strikes  horror  to  the  mind  of  a 
boy ;  the  slightest  restraint  upon  his  liberty  is  irksome  to  him. 
Moreover,  who  believes  that  any  one  who  is  a  criminal  at  heart 
is  ever  more  anxious  to  learn  a  useful  occupation. 

Of  the  two  classes  that  appear  in  the  prison,  the  seemingly 
corrigible  and  the  apparently  hopeless,  is  it  not  better  that  the 
government  should  prefer  the  possible  improvement  of  the  one 
class  to  the  useless  punishment  of  the  other?  Who  can  tell  when 
there  may  be  hope  of  amendment,  and  who  can  measure  the 
degree  of  turpitude?  The  line  between  good  and  bad  cannot 
always  be  described,  and  it  is  not  always  that  the  most  culpable 
are  caught.  If  every  one  were  called  to  account  for  his  short- 
comings, what  a  fearful  array  of  transgressors  there  would  be! 
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You  can  all  remember  instances  of  greed,  of  avarice,  of  malice  and 
dishonesty  even  that,  keeping  within  the  line  of  the  law,  perhaps 
caused  as  much  -unhappiness  and  misery  as  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  commission  of  an  actual  crime.  Hamlet  says,  "Use 
every  man  after  his  dessert  and  who  shall  'scape  whipping  ?" 

In  what  I  say  to-night,  more  stress  will  be  laid  upon  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  considered  without  going  outside  of  the  pro- 
vince of  prison  managers.  I  shall  neither  inveigh  against 
conditions  that  we  can  not  control,  nor  impugn  the  motives  of 
men  who  have  framed  the  legislation  under  which  we  are  obliged 
to  act.  In  my  view  to  fitly  serve  the  state  all  prison  work  should 
be  reformative  in  effect.  The  term  "prison"  as  I  use  it  includes 
every  sort  of  an  establishment  to  which  prisoners  are  committed, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  place  shall  be  called  a  reformatory  in 
order  to  adopt  the  reformatory  spirit.  Prisons  with  equipments 
for  industrial  training  may  be  needed  to  supply  the  young  and 
corrigible  prisoners  with  instruction  that  cannot  be  given  in  a 
place  established  for  adult  prisoners,  but  that  other  prisons  may 
be  reformatory  without  being  called  so  in  name  can  be  shown  in 
many  instances.  The  Maryland  penitentiary  is  a  good  illustration 
and  I  mention  it  especially  because  it  deals  in  a  broad  and 
humane  way  with  two  types  of  humanity.  In  the  Empire  State 
too,  where  the  first  reformatory  was  founded  you  can  find  in  the 
state  prisons  many  useful  agencies  for  the  training  of  prisoners. 

One  other  state  that  shows  the  progress  made  in  the  century 
and  exhibits  proof  that  the  state  prisons  may  be  a  place  of  hope- 
fulness and  amendment  is  Connecticut  and  I  allude  to  it  because 
there  may  be  seen  the  abandoned  copper  mine  where  prisoners 
were  sometimes  kept  in  fearful  dungeons  seventy  feet  under 
ground.  The  contrast  between  that  day  and  this  is  all  the  more 
marked  when  you  contemplate  the  prison  in  that  state  now  under 
its  enlightened  and  humane  management. 

If  we  had  time  to  recite  them,  many  more  instances  could  be 
given  to  show  the  humane  purposes  of  the  prisons,  and  I  should 
not  by  any  means  forget  the  Bay  State,  but  to  name  all  the 
wardens  and  superintendents  who  are  striving  to  make  men  better 
would  be  much  like  calling  the  roll  of  the  Wardens'  Association. 
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Across  the  water,  too,  there  may  be  seen  an  instance  of  con- 
stant progress  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brise,  chairman  of  the  English 
Commission,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1897,  and  became 
much  interested  in  our  reformatory  work  here,  has  engrafted  upon 
some  of  the  prisons  there  a  system  of  trade  instruction  for  the 
younger  prisoners,  such  as  he  found  at  Elmira,  Concord  and  other 
places. 

If  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  prison  may  be  the  same  every- 
where, the  methods  of  government  must  still  be  as  various  as  the 
communities,  and  if  the  prison  is  so  administered  as  to  give  a 
prisoner  the  chance  for  improvement  it  is  a  reform  prison  in  the 
true  sense.  When  we  talk  of  reforming  the  prisoner  all  we  mean 
is  that  we  will  give  him  the  chance  to  reform  himself  if  he  chooses 
to  take  it. 

How  shall  the  prison  be  governed?  It  would  be  of  little 
interest  to  recite  the  details  of  the  systems  of  control.  They  can- 
not be  easily  summarized  as  you  may  see  from  the  recent  valuable 
report  made  upon  them  by  Professor  Henderson. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  not  attempted  to  require  such 
uniformity  as  would  impair  the  individual  efficiency  of  a  warden 
or  superintendent.  However,  much  importance  may  be  attached 
to  a  systematic  administration,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
character  of  the  prison  work  must  largely  depend  upon  the  war- 
den or  superintendent  and  upon  the  men  who  are  to  be  his  imme- 
diate assistants.  The  influence  of  character  upon  prisoners  is 
quite  as  marked  as  in  any  relation  of  life. 

It  was  said  by  a  noted  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
was  a  political  prisoner  for  some  years,  that  if  sufficient  pains 
were  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  governors  and  wardens  of 
prisons,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other  care  or  regulation. 
However,  no  warden  can  be  injured  by  a  friendly  supervision', 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  must  be  greatly  strengthened  and  encour- 
aged by  a  discreet  and  competent  supervising  authority.  While 
he  may  be  benefited  by  a  friendly  supervision  it  should  also  be 
said  that  he  may  be  injured  by  unjust  criticism.  Persons  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  prison  management  do  not  understand  the 
difficulty  of  administering  the  affairs  of  such  a  place.  Whoever 
keeps  his  courage  in  prison  work  must  be  in  a  chronic  state  of 
hopefulness,  and  the  successful  warden  must  be  an  optimist  of 
the  highest  degree. 
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One  of  the  most  important  features  of  prison  government, 
and  one  that  is  not  always  under  the  control  of  prison  authorities, 
is  the  appointment  of  officers.  In  whatever  way  the  appoint- 
ments are  made,  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  rule  everywhere  to  exclude 
all  political  considerations.  It  is  of  course  difficult  always  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  his  partisan  friends,  but  I  think  we 
may  approve  the  vehement  declaration  of  a  certain  governor  who 
declared  that  he  was  determined  to  rid  the  state  of  the  incubus 
of  political  appointments  for  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  I 
say  we  may  approve  the  promise,  but  I  hope  we  do  not  approve 
the  performance,  for  within  a  year  after  making  that  declaration 
the  governor  lapsed  into  the  worst  features  of  the  partisanship 
that  he  had  denounced. 

In  some  places  it  has  been  provided  that  officers  shall  be 
appointed  after  examination  to  test  their  fitness  for  positions. 
These  examinations  do  not  come  under  the  ridiculous  descrip- 
tions that  have  frequently  been  given  of  civil  service  examina- 
tions. There  is  no  question  asked  that  does  not  bear  directly 
upon  a  man's  fitness.  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  how 
variously  applicants  answer  the  questions  as  to  qualifications  for 
the  service.  One  man  said  that  he  thought  a  prison  officer  should 
be  a  large,  powerful  man.  When  I  tell  you  that  he  weighed  250 
pounds,  you  will  guess  the  reason  of  his  answer.  Another  man 
said  that  he  thought  an  officer  should  be  a  dead  "shot.  He  had 
spent  a  long  time  in  Colorado  and  was  an  expert  with  the  gun. 
These  are  ludicrous ;  but  there  was  a  man  who  answered  all  the 
other  questions  correctly  and  capped  the  climax  with  the  opinion 
that  a  prison  officer  should  have  a  clear  head  and  a  warm  heart. 

Another  method  of  appointment  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
transfer  to  the  state  institutions  of  such  officers  in  the  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  as  are  proven  to  be  specially  fitted  for  their 
\\ork.  This  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor 
Henderson  of  establishing  training  schools  for  officers. 

It  is  enjoined  in  some  of  the  states  that  prisoners  shall  be 
treated  with  kindness,  but  of  course  such  a  phrase  means  nothing 
without  an  explanation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  wardens 
who  have  so  ably  presented  to  this  Congress  their  views  upon  the 
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details  of  prison  discipline,  and  my  reference  to  this  subject  is 
only  in  the  most  general  way ;  and  I  pass  over,  too,  the  all  import- 
ant subject  of  moral  instruction,  because  I  cannot  presume  to 
discuss  a  subject  that  is  so  fully  and  conscientiously  treated  by 
the  devoted  men  who  make  the  Chaplains'  Association  here. 

On  one  subject,  however,  I  desire  to  be  more  explicit  because 
it  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  prison  managers.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  use  of  parti-colored  garments  is  a  needless  form 
of  punishment,  and  when  I  say  this  I  know  that  this  garb  is 
approved  by  many  noble  minded  and  humane  wardens,  and  that 
it  is  not  used  anywhere  for  any  purpose  but  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. The  only  humane  excuse  for  it  that  I  have  ever  heard  is 
the  claim  that  it  may  aid  in  preventing  escapes,  and  assist  in 
making  recaptures.  But  I  recall  the  fact  that  when  the  warden 
of  the  State  Prison  in  Massachusetts  proposed  to  change  the 
uniforms  of  the  convicts  from  a  parti-colored  to  a  plain  gray,  he 
was  assailed  by  prison  officers  and  other  officials  as  a  sentimental- 
ist, and  was  criticised  for  proposing  a  change  that  would  facilitate 
escapes.  He  retorted  by  challenging  any  officer  to  name  an 
instance  where  a  convict  who  had  got  clear  of  the  prison  grounds 
had  been  recaptured  by  means  of  the  prison  uniform,  and  not  a 
.case  of  that  kind  could  be  cited.  If  it  is  any  advantage  in  this 
respect,  it  must  be  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering, 
and  certainly  cannot  outweigh  the  fact  that  such  a  garb  tends  to 
the  useless  degradation  of  the  prisoner  and  by  depressing  his 
mind  at  first  must,  in  some  instances,  retard  his  progress  toward 
a  state  of  amendment,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  any  advan- 
tage, for.  in  my  view,  such  a  mark  is  more  likely  to  assist  the 
runaway.  Law  abiding  citizens  have  such  a  fear  of  convicts  that 
they  would  hesitate  to  detain  one  under  any  circumstances, 
whereas  these  marks  would  readily  identify  him  to  the  lawless,  and1 
in  that  case  there  is  as  a  rule  always  enough  sympathy  with  an 
escaped  convict  to  overcome  any  hope  of  the  regard  that  might  be 
gained  by  betraying  him.  To  be  sure,  there  would  be  little 
public  injury  if  this  mark  of  degradation  were  only  put  upon  the 
desperate  and  abandoned  criminals,  if  anybody  has  the  wisdom  to 
select  those  who  surely  belong  to  that  class. 

Needless  severity  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  state.     Harsh 
treatment  will  have  no  effect  in  restraining  the  confirmed  criminal 
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from  returning-  to  his  crimes  when  he  leaves  the  prison,  and  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  destroying  a  possible  chance  of  the  refor- 
mation of  one  who  has  made  a  resolve  to  pursue  a  different  course. 

But  some  may  say  that  so  few  prisoners  have  honest  aspira- 
tions that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  taking  the  trouble  to  encour- 
age them.  If  time  permitted  I  could  give  you  many  instances  to 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Prison  managers  will  disagree  in  many  things,  but  however 
far  apart  they  may  be  in  respect  to  other  matters,  they  are  as  one 
in  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  constant  employment  for  all 
the  inmates  of  a  prison  that  is  designed  to  be  reformative  in  any 
degree.  Because  the  prisoner  on  being  discharged  from  prison  is 
hampered  in  his  search  for  a  living  by  the  fact  of  his  error,  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should  be  trained  to  industry  and  be 
given  all  possible  skill.  Aside  from  the  moral  effect  that  exact 
and  technical  instruction  may  have  on  his  mind,  there  is  the  tan- 
gible advantage  of  giving  him  some  means  of  overcoming  the 
great  drawback  that  he  will  find  in  the  diminution  of  his  courage 
and  confidence.  The  teaching  of  different  occupations  is  always 
desirable.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  not  practicable,  even 
where  there  are  no  legislative  restrictions  and  where,  as  in  many 
states,  the  law  forbids  general  employments  at  productive  work 
it  is  quite  impossible.  It,  therefore,  has  been  found  necessary  in 
some  places  to  establish  manual  training  and  trade  schools,  so 
that  the  younger  prisoners  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanical  pursuits. 

If  the  people  will  not  allow  the  prison  to  engage  in  all  kinds 
of  work,  we  can  at  least  make  it  a  place  for  wholesome  training 
and  instruction,  and-  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  the  labor  system  that  will  allay  public  discontent  and 
provide  instructive  occupation  for  the  prisoners  is  the  one  that 
will  best  promote  all  the  interests  of  the  state. 

If  our  present  methods  do  not  produce  the  good  financial 
results  that  came  from  the  contract  system  in  the  time  of  its  best 
development,  we  may  yet  provide  work  of  value  to  the  younger 
prisoners.  But  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  older  prisoners  who 
have  passed  the  age  when  they  can  be  taught  mechanical  trades 
is  a  more  serious  problem. 
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In  Massachusetts  we  arc  about  to  undertake  an  experiment 
in  the  reclamation  of  wa^te  or  unused  lands  by  the  labor  of  pris- 
oners from  the  jails.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  substantial  in- 
come will  be  derived  from  this  work  within  the  life  of  any  who 
undertake  it,  but  it  will  be  no  more  expensive  to  keep  prisoners  in 
that  way  than  to  confine  them  elsewhere:  and  if  their  labor  can 
be  used  to  improve  the  landscape  or  to  restore  to  useful  purposes 
some  land  that  is  now  waste  and  idle,  they  will  at  least  confer  a 
little  benefit  upon  the  community;  and  more  important  still, 
instead  of  bein^  kept  in  idleness  or  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
add  nothing1  to  their  ability  to  start  anew,  they  will  be  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  a  useful  occupation  that  will  enable  the  well  dis- 

1  among  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  any  agricultural 
community. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  useful  employment  of 
this  kind  such  as  can  be  found  in  many  of  our  states,  in  the  public 
works  prisons  in  England,  the  convict  colonies  in  Sardinia,  and 
more  than  all.  the  enforced  exodus  to  Australia,  where  if  the  con- 
victs did  not  found  the  civilization  that  has  grown  into  a  great 
commonwealth  which  is  now  a  striking  figure  in  the  world's 
history,  they  nevertheless  did  prepare  the  way  for  the  free  settlers 
there  by  undergoing  the  hardships  and  rigors  that  were  insepa- 
rable from  the  first  settlement  of  that  country. 

(  )ne  important  element  in  administration  is  that  of  releases. 
Xo  prison  can  wisely  serve  the  state  if  a  term  can  be  shortened 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  prisoners'  own  efforts.  And  the 
question  of  the  prisoners'  fitness  for  release  should  be  decided  by 
the  prison  authorities  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  trial 
judge  who  certainly  can  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

But  after  all  you  will  ask  me  if  the  results  of  humane  prison 
methods  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
and  of  the  time  and  trouble  involved  in  these  efforts.  We  could 
attempt  to  convince  you  by  an  array  of  statistics,  but  statistics,  to 
be  of  any  value,  must  extend  over  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
even  then  they  do  not  tell  the  story. 

Fiske  said  that  in  certain  groups  of  phenomena  we  can  see 
only  a  small  part  of  what  is  going  on :  they  are  too  vast  for  us,  as 
in  astronomy,  or  to  complicated,  as  in  sociology.  A  few  years 
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ago  before  this  Congress.  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  of  Xew  York,  in 
that  very  able  address  on  "The  Cost  of  Crime",  showed  the  dan- 
ger of  forming  conclusions  from  casual  statements  or  incomplete 
statistics,  and  many  other  authorities  give  the  same  warning.  I 
shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  present  any  array  of  figures,  but  I 
merely  make  the  observation  that  although  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  tending  to  the  cities  for  many  years,  so 
that  now  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  people  live  under  city  gov- 
ernment, serious  crime  has  sensibly  diminished  and  I  am  sure 
that  our  community  does  not  differ  from  any  other  under  equal 
conditions. 

When  you  ask  if  these  methods  pay  I  can  only  say  that  I 
think  that  prison  system  will  pay  the  best  that  most  diminishes 
crime,  and  if  you  can  make  it  serve  this  end  and  at  the  same  time 
be  economical  in  a  financial  sense  so  much  the  better. 

But  the  functions  of  the  state  are  the  protection  of  all  the 
citizens  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  community.  Neither  statis- 
tics nor  financial  statements  can  wholly  measure  the  work  of  the 
prison.  The  only  true  test  of  the  value  of  any  rule  is  the  degree 
of  social  order  that  it  secures,  and  if  life  and  property  are  better 
protected  and  the  streets  are  safe  to  travel  and  the  land  is  free 
from  tumult,  then  the  system  is  approved. 

A  Latin  writer  said.  "An  extremity  of  law  may  be  an  extrem- 
ity of  wickedness."  If  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  old  codes 
had  been  as  effective  when  they  were  in  full  vigor  as  some  men 
now  claim  they  would  be.  if  restored  in  all  their  strength  and 
bitterness,  they  would  never  have  been  shaken  from  their  places. 
If  they  had  diminished  crime  and  improved  the  social  order,  the 
reformers  could  not  have  taken  any  strong  hold  of  the  public 
mind.  It  was  the  sheer  failure  of  the  merely  punitive  system 
that  gave  its  critics  their  weightiest  arguments.  But  there  was 
another  danger  to  the  state  in  those  practices  of  long  ago,  for  any 
student  of  history  knows  that  excessive  cruelty  has  never  had  any 
other  effect  than  to  breed  a  spirit  of  ferocity  that  in  turn  reacts 
upon  the  community  and  by  weakening  the  respect  for  the  human- 
ities, lessens  the  regard  for  human  rights  everywhere. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  forms  of  restraint  and 
punishment  in  all  ages.  The  rack  has  disappeared ;  the  galleys 
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have  gone ;  the  hulks  have  been  abolished ;  transportation  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  dungeon  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Prisons  in  all  civilized  lands  have  been  taking  on  a  more  huni.-me 
character  for  a  hundred  years. 

What  will  be  the  next  great  change  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  With 
the  sublime  hope  of  the  optimist  we  may  look  into  the  future  and 
with  the  eye  of  faith  discern  the  time  when  the  prison,  as  we  know 
it,  shall  pass  away.  When  better  plans  than  any  yet  devised  shall 
be  found  for  hindering  and  for  curing  crime.  But  that  time  is 
not  for  us.  The  ways  that  lead  to  such  a  state  must  be  too  slow 
for  the  span  of  human  life,  however  swift  in  the  centuries  of 

God.  But  if  the  prison  must  remain,  it  may  be  a  place  where 
not  only  walls  and  cells  and  bolts  and  bars  and  warders  and 
keepers  shall  be  seen,  but  where  the  workshop  and  the  trade,  the 
book  and  the  lesson,  the  teacher  and  the  friend  shall  also  appear ; 
where,  in  orderly  and  humane  restraint,  there  may  be  kept  the 
wretched  malefactors  whose  liberty  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
state ;  but  where  too,  lesser  offenders  may  sometimes  happily  be 
cured  of  the  weakness  and  folly  that  led  them  into  crime. 

Such  a  system,  whose  corner  stone  is  justice  and  whose  cap 
stone  is  mercy,  will  bring  the  prison  to  its  highest  mission  and 
give  its  largest  service  to  the  state. 

STATISTICS  OF  CRIME   IN   THE   CENSUS. 
BY  HON.    ROLAND  B.    FALKNER,    WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 

The  National  Prison  Association,  from  whose  deliberations 
have  proceeded  so  many  impulses  which  have  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  crime  and  of  its  proper  treatment,  is  profoundly 
interested  in  the  statistics  of  crime.  You  may  not  all  be  conscious 
of  this  interest,  you  may  not  be  aware  how  deeply  it  stirs  you. 
But  it  is  there  and  needs  but  the  occasion  to  arouse  it.  The  fact 
that  the  investigator  and  the  administrator  have  interests  in 
common — that  they  can  be  mutually  helpful — has  received  full 
recognition,  in  the  interest  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
colleague  Dr.  Henderson  and  in  the  honors  you  have  conferred 
upon  him.  The  pleasant  recollections  of  the  courtesy  with  which 
the  Congress  listened  to  me  some  years  ago  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati  leads  me  to  look  for  a  like  indulgence  this  evening. 
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Statistics  are  to  many  a  bugbear — especially  when  used  by 
the  opposition.  But  they  are  a  necessity  with  which  we  have  to 
reckon.  The  apparent  accuracy  of  the  statistical  statement  exer- 
cises its  fascination  over  every  mind,  and  there  are  few  who  can 
resist  its  appeal.  Study  your  proceedings  if  you  doubt  it,  and 
observe  how  frequently  such  statements  recur.  Crime  and  crim- 
inals are  broad  collective  ideas.  Much  as  we  may  deplore  it, 
much  as  under  certain  circumstances  we  may  properly  struggle 
.against  it,  the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in  the  mass.  Whenever 
we  deal  with  questions  of  criminology  in  their  broader  aspects  we 
must  of  necessity  resort  to  the  statistical  method  of  investigation 
and  of  statement.  We  fortify  our  proposition  by  the  appeal  to 
numbers.  We  are  liable  to  judge  the  individual  case  wrongly, 
and  need  the  confirmation  of  a  wide  range  of  experience  before 
we  trust  our  conclusions. 

Hence  I  believe  that  I  have  not  overshot  the  mark  in  affirm- 
ing that  each  one  of  us  has  a  profound  interest  in  correct  com- 
prehension and  accurate  statistics  of  crime.  This  is  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  bureau  of  the  census  and- it  is  my  privilege 
this  evening  to  explain  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  for  its  solution. 

The  demand  for  information  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  satisfy  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  crime.  It  is  the  inquiry 
not  only  for  the  total  number  of  delinquents  but  for  the  quota  of 
each  race,  sex,  age,  or  other  group  of  the  population.  We  want 
to  test  by  the  figures  certain  questions  and  prejudices  which 
occupy  the  public  mind.  We  would  like  if  we  could  to  answer 
the  question,  is  crime  increasing?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
ative what  are  the  implications.  Is  the  world  growing  worse 
despite  our  earnest  effort  for  its  betterment.  We  should  like  to 
know  why  crime  increases  or  diminishes  and  where  this  change 
occurs.  Is  it  true  that  our  residents  of  foreign  birth  have  an 
undue  share  in  the  crime  committed  in  the  United  States?  Is  it 
true  that  the  negro,  upon  whom  was  thrust  years  ago  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  has  proven  himself  wholly  inadequate  to 
maintain  them?  Is,  as  we  are  informed,  the  share  of  women  in 
the  crime  committed  less  here  than  in  foreign  countries  ?  Do  the 
young  seem  more  disposed  than  of  old  to  break  through  the 
restraints  of  society?  Does  marriage  prevent  crime  or  does  the 
crimnial  life  prevent  marriage,  or  again  are  criminals  unmarried 
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largely  because  of  their  youth?  Are  there  certain  categories  of 
crime  which  seem  t<>  he  distinctive  of  cur  modern  civilization? 
Are  all  crimes  of  equal  import  t<>  x>ciety.  and  if  not  what  crimes 
predominate? 

These  are  the  questions  which  the  prison  administrator,  the 
the  sociologist  and  the  puhlic  put  to  the  statistician,  and  to  which 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  an  answer.  N'ot  necessarily  a  conclu- 
sive answer — but  the  best  answer  which  the  skill  of  the  statistician 
and  the  resources  of  the  government  of  the  I'nited  States  can 
command. 

What  has  the  federal  government  done  in  the  past  to  answer 
these  questions  and  what  does  it  propose  to  do  in  the  future? 
You  are  aware  that  at  every  census  since  1850  it  has  given  you 
some  statistics  of  prisons.  Before  1880  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners  by  geograph- 
ical divisions.  In  the  year  1880  and  again  in  1890  each  prisoner 
was  specifically  enumerated  with  his  personal  data  and  crime 
record,  and  the  greater  care  in  the  enumeration  bore  fruit  in  an 
elaborately  detailed  tabulation  of  the  results.  In  1900  an  enu- 
meration of  the  prison  population  was  made  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  general  count  of  the  population  and  supplemental  schedules 
filled  out  for  the  crime  record,  with  references  back  to  the  popula- 
tion schedule  for  the  detailed  personal  characteristics.  The  census 
law  which  required  the  completion  of  the  main  branches  of  in- 
quiry by  June  30.  1902,  prevented  any  attention  being  given  to 
this  supplemental  schedule.  The  union  of  the  facts  in  the  two 
schedules  in  a  perfectly  accurate  and  satisfactory  manner  would 
now  be  impracticable,  and  much  better  results  are  looked  for  from 
a  new  enumeration. 

P»ut  in  all  the  numerous  tables  upon  crime  heretofore  pub- 
lished the  government  has.  I  venture  to  affirm,  given  no  conclusive 
answer  to  any  of  the  questions  above  stated.  It  may  well  be  that 
statistics  can  never  give  a  conclusive  answer  to  these  questions, 
but  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  facts  available  for  investigation 
can  be  so  marshalled  that  the  weight  of  evidence  can  be  displayed. 

The  radical,  almost  fatal,  defect  of  all  our  federal  statistics 
of  crime  is  that  they  are  based  upon  the  population  of  prisons  at 
the  date  of  the  census  enumeration.  If  the  conclusions  which  I 
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draw  from  this  statement  may  seem  somewhat  technical  I  must 
beg  your  indulgence  for  it  is  vital  to  the  argument  and  a  little 
grubbing  in  the  unpromising  field  of  technicalities  may  result  in 
a  golden  harvest  of  conclusion.  Here  I  must  pause  to  define  a 
phrase  used  in  this  discussion  and  frequently  found  in  the  public 
press,  namely  the  quantity  of  crime.  We  express  by  this  phrase 
a  relation  between  the  number  of  offenses  against  the  law  which 
occur  in  a  given  period  for  convenience  a  year,  and  the  population. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  relation  cannot  be  determined 
with  unerring  accuracy  since  many  crimes  escape  detection  and 
many  more  especially  minor  effenses  escape  the  attention  of  the 
public  authorities.  Were  such  unerring  accuracy  vital  we  must 
abandon  the  inquiry  at  the  outset.  Scientists  and  engineers  tell 
us  that  perfect  accuracy  is  unattainable,  but  this  does  not  deter 
them  in  their  researches  or  their  constructions.  Neither  should 
the  impossibility  of  perfect  measurements  deter  us  in  the  realm  of 
social  inquiry  for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  deep  human  interest  of 
these  problems  will  impel  investigation.  If  the  government  fails 
to  -furnish  the  most  accurate  approximation  to  the  facts,  private 
persons  will  seek  the  information  by  less  commendable  methods 
of  research  which  may  spread  a  false  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
universally  recognized  that  the  statistics  of  crime  can  be  only  an 
approximation  of  the  quantity  of  crime  based  upon  the  records  of 
the  public  authorities  in  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  offenses 
against  the  law.  Various  records  are  in  existence  but  they  are 
not  equally  serviceable  for  the  study  of  crime. 

The  first  and  most  comprehensive  is  the  record  of  arrests. 
But  the  fault  of  this  record  is  that  it  embraces  many  persons 
merely  suspected  of  crime,  whose  guilt  is  not  proven  by  later 
investigation. 

The  second  record  is  that  of  convictions-  of  crime  in  courts 
of  every  degree.  This  record  is  more  homogeneous  than  the  pre- 
ceding and  upon  it  rests  almost  universally  the  criminal  statistics 
of  foreign  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  number  and 
diversity  of  courts  under  the  varying  legal  codes  of  the  several 
states  would  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  uniform 
statistics  upon  this  basis. 

The  third  record  is  that  of  admissions  to  penal  institutions 
under  sentence  of  crime.  This  is  somewhat  less  comprehensive 
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than  the  preceding  since  it  omits  persons  whose  offense  is  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  only,  as  well  as  those  whom  the  probation  system 
in  vogue  in  some  of  the  states  saves  from  the  penalty  of  their 
offense.  But  while  the  administration  of  justice  is  diffused,  that 
of  punishment  is  concentrated,  and  in  the  United  States  an  in- 
quiry addressed  to  the  prisons  can  attain  far  greater  accuracy 
than  one  addressed  to  the  courts. 

The  fourth  record  upon  which  the  statistics  of  crime  in  the 
t'nited  States  have  heretofore  been  based  is  drawn  also  from  the 
prisons,  namely  the  population  upon  a  given  day,  which  may  be 
taken  generally  as  typical  of  the  average  prison  population. 

Of  all  these  records  the  last  is  the  least  satisfactory  basis  for 
the  statistics  of  crime.  The  prison  population  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  duration  of  sentences  as  it  does  upon  the  number 
committed  to  confinement.  In  a  community  which  sends  100  per- 
sons to  prison  each  year  the  jail  will  confine  500  persons  if  each 
receives  a  sentence  of  five  years,  and  twenty-five  persons  if  each 
receives  a  sentence  of  three  months.  The  mathematics  of  the  case 
are  obvious  though  the  facts  of  every  day  life  are  not  so  simple. 
Sentences  range  from  a  few  days  to  twenty  years  or  more  and 
given  equal  contingents  of  prisoners  at  each  sentence  annually  the 
number  in  confinement  grows  for  each  class  with  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  sentence. 

This  may  seem  a  mere  fanciful  distinction,  but  the  most  casual 
examination  of  the  facts  will  convince  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
significance.  The  census  figures  of  1890  furnish  the  proof.  They 
showed  7,351  persons  incarcerated  for  homicide  and  6,119  for 
drunkenness.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  such  figures  show  the 
relative  frequency  of  these  two  offenses  against  the  law?  The 
explanation  is  simply  that  many  murderers  were  in  confinement 
whose  crimes  antedated  the  census  year.  While  many  of  those 
whose  offense  was  drunkenness  whom  prison  walls  had  harbored 
during  the  year  had  served  their  brief  sentences  and  regained  their 
freedom.  The  explanation  may  be  obvious  in  this  comparison,  but 
it  is  not  so  when  the  figures  stand  alone.  It  escaped  the  attention 
of  so  eminent  a  criminologist  as  Lombroso  who  based  an  argu- 
ment on  the  wide  spread  prevalance  of  homicide  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  7,351  persons  were  convicted 
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of  that  crime  in  the  year  1890.*  In  Massachusetts  we  find  by  the 
records  of  the  Prison  Commission  that  in  1890,  twelve  persons 
were  sentenced  for  homicide  while  the  number  in  confinement 
according  to  the  census  was  eighty-one. 

It  needs  no  further  illustration  to  show  that  the  census  of 
1890  gives  an  utterly  false  view  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
different  classes  of  crime.  Many  analogous  results  follow  from  a 
similar  line  of  reasoning.  If  a  given  race,  as  for  example,  the 
colored,  is  punished  more  severely  for  its  crime  or  commits  crimes 
subject  to  longer  sentences,  its  share  in  the  aggregate  of  crime 
will  be  duly  magnified.  If  another  social  class,  the  women, 
commit  less  serious  offenses  or  are  as  a  rule  less  severely  punished 
than  men,  their  share  in  the  total  crime  recorded  will  be  dimin- 
ished. That  these  results  actually  occurred  in  the  census  of  1890 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  while  the  average  sentence  of 
white  prisoners  was  3.46  years  that  of  colored  prisoners  was  4.87 
years,  and  that  male  prisoners  had  average  sentences  of  4.07  years 
and  female  prisoners  of  1.59  years.  If  again  crime  is  more 
severely  punished  in  one  state  than  in  another  the  number  of 
prisoners  may  be  relatively  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  without  indicating  more  frequent  crime.  In  1890  the  ratio 
of  prisoners  to  100,000  population  in  Massachusetts  was  2.335 
and  in  Rhode  Island  1.621,  but  as  sentences  averaged  2  years 
in  the  former  and  1.43  in  the  latter  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
was  no  substantial  difference  between  the  states.  Whenever 
therefore  the  varying  length  of  sentences  is  a  factor  in  determining 
the  number  of  persons  in  prison,  statistics  based  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  latter  give  a  false  view  of  the  situation. 

These  are  radical  defects  which  call  for  a  remedy.  The 
remedy  proposed  is  to  base  statistics  upon  the  admissions  to 
prisons  under  sentence  of  crime.  The  bureau  of  the  census  will 
in  its  proposed  inquiry  cover  all  such  admissions  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1904.  It  will  seek  quarterly  reports  from  all  penal  insti- 
tutions giving  briefly  the  personal  characteristics  and  crime  record 
of  all  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  questions  asked 
will  not  be  numerous  and  will  probably  be  comprehended  in  the 
following  schedule: 

*North  American  Review,  December,  1897. 
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I'Knl'oSAI.S   1'OK    SCllKnri.l.. 

Name.  Register  \o., 

I  ):ite  of  Admission. 

Color  or  Race, 

Sex, 

Date  of  birth,  and  age  at  last  birthday, 

Whether  single,  married,  widowed  or  divorced, 

I  Mace  of  birth  (a)  of  inmate  (b)  of  his  father  (c)  of  his  mother, 

Year  of  immigration, 

Number  of  years  in  I".  S.. 

Naturalization, 

For  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

<  >ccupation  before  commitment, 

Education  (a)  can  read  (b)  can  write  (c)  can  speak  English, 

Court  in  which  convicted, 

Whether  a  federal  prisoner, 

( )ffense  for  which  sentenced, 

Length  of  sentence, 

Fine  imposed  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  rate  per  day  in  cents, 

Known  prior  commitments  to  this  prison, 

Known  prior  commitments  to  any  other  prison. 

An  inquiry  among  the  larger  state  institutions  show  that  the 
questions  here  asked  are  almost  universally  required  for  the 
prison  register.  The  exceptions  relate  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
birthplaces  of  parents,  facts  missing  in  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  states,  and  in  the  second  instance  to  the  number  of  years  in 
the  United  States,  naturalization,  and  ability  to  speak  English, 
facts  missing  in  practically  all  the  registers.*  But  in  view  of  the 
important  powers  lodged  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  to 
deportation  of  foreign  born  persons  who  within  certain  time  limits 
become  public  charges  these  questions  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
consequence  to  the  prison  authorities. 

The  advantages  of  an  enumeration  based  on  admissions  rather 
than  population  are  not  confined  to  the  more  adequate  results  of 
the  inquiry.  There  are  administrative  advantages  both  for  the 
prison  and  the  Census  Bureau.  In  the  former  the  census  record 
will  be  naturally  made  when  the  prison  record  is  filled  out.  Should 

*See  Appendix. 
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there  be  any  questions  in  the  former  not  included  in  the  latter 
they  can  be  asked  at  the  time  the  record  is  prepared  and  will 
require  no  separate  interviews.  The  enumeration  will  be  spread 
over  the  year  and  will  not  be  felt  as  a  burden  by  the  prison 
administration.  By  the  system  of  quarterly  reports  the  Census 
Bureau  can  work  over  the  returns  as  they  are  received  and  have 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  ready  for  tabulation  when  the 
end  of  the  year  is  reached.  With  the  aid  of  the  electrical  tabulat- 
ing machine  we  hope  to  have  the  published  results  before  you 
within  a  year  from  the  close  of  the  enumeration.  The  plans  pro- 
posed are  new  and  break  the  continuity  of  the  series  of  former 
enumerations.  To  avoid  this  criticism  we  shall  also  ascertain  the 
prison  population  in  1904  and  enable  those  who  so  desire  to  make 
comparisons  with  the  previous  enumerations.  Yet  we  venture 
to  hope  that  the  superiority  of  the  new  method  will  be  so  fully 
demonstrated,  that  the  desire  to  make  such  comparisons  will  be 
eradicated. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  show  the  movement  in  and  out  of  the 
prisons  by  a  series  of  quarterly  reports  by  institutions.  This  will 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  confronts  the  prison 
manager,  the  frequent  changes,  and  the  periods  of  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  prison's  population. 

May  I  recall  the  fact  that  this  Association  undertook  such  a 
task  in  1890  and  published  in  1892  a  pamphlet  upon  the  statistics 
of  prisoners.  The  encouragement  afforded  by  this  Association, 
and  the  favorable  notice  which  its  work  received  have  led  me  as 
much  as  theoretical  considerations  to  urge  upon  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  the  plans  which  I  have  here  outlined.  Your  co-opera- 
tion is  equally  necessary  now  and  the  friendly  hearing  which  you 
have  given  me  leads  me  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  withheld.  You 
more  than  any  other  body  of  men  are,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
entitled  to  correct,  comprehensive  and  accurate  statistics.  The 
plan  is,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  correct,  it  is  comprehensive,  the 
responsibility  for  its  accuracy  rests  upon  your  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, and  I  am  assured  that  it  is  in  safe  hands. 

APPENDIX. 

Comparison  of  Prison  Registers  and  Proposed  Schedule. 

A  request  for  sample  pages  of  prison  registers  addressed  to 
state  penal  institutions  in  forty-six  states  and  territories  elicited 
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replies  from  all  but  seven.  A  comparison  of  these  registers  with 
the  proposed  schedule  shows  the  questions  of  the  latter  to  be 
generally  contained  in  the  former.  The  registers  for  all  institu- 
tions in  the  same  state  are  not  identical.  Where  the  question  of 
the  schedule  was  answered  in  any  of  the  registers  it  was  consid- 
ered as  being  familiar  in  the  state.  Question  by  question  the 
following  statement  shows  in  how  many  states  covered  by  the 
inquiry  the  questions  of  the  schedule  are  thus  familiar: 

Shown  in  Not  shown  in 

Question  of  Schedule.  I'rison  Register.     Prison  Register. 

1  Color 20  States  19  States 

2  Sex 12  "  38      " 

3  Date  of  birth 8  "  31       " 

4  Age 39  " 

5  Whether  married,  single,  etc 34  5 

6  Birthplace  of  prisoner 39 

7  Birthplace  of  father  of  prisoner.  .   .  .  16  "  23       " 

8  Birthplace  of  mother  of  prisoner.   ...  16  "  23 

9  Year  of  immigration -  39 

10  Number  of  years  in  the  U.  S 4  35 

1 1  Naturalization I  "  38       " 

12  Occupation 38  "  I       " 

13  Can  read 36  "  3 

14  Can  write 36  "  3 

15  Can  speak  English 6  "  33       " 

16  Court 36  "  3       " 

17  Offense 39  " 

18  'Sentence 39  " 

19  Previous  convictions 22  "  17 

In  the  foregoing  comparison  the  lack  of  a  place  for  the 
question  as  to  sex  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
designates  the  sex  which  the  prisons  receive.  Numbers  three 
and  four  are  variants  of  the  same  question,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  numbers  nine  and  ten.  The  questions  as  to  the  number  of 
years  in  the  U.  S.,  ten.  naturalization,  eleven,  and  ability  to  speak 
English,  fifteen,  are  practically  unrepresented  in  the  registers. 
Questions  as  to  the  birthplace  of  parents  and  as  to  previous  con- 
victions are  not  asked  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Warden  Garvin : 
The  National  Prison  Association  hereby  approves  the  plans  for 
the  statistics  of  crime  outlined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
pledges  its  cordial  co-operation  in  their  execution. — Adopted. 


WEDNESDAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Prayer  was  offered  by  REV.  MR.  MORGAN. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  S.  J.  BARROWS, 
Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  Prison  Association  and  member  of  the 
International  Prison  Commission  for  the  United  States : 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Prison  Association  extends  here- 
with a  cordial  invitation  to  the  International  Prison  Congress  to 
hold  its  eighth  meeting  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Association  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
solicit  and  if  possible  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  this  invitation. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  DR.  CHARI/TON  T.  LEWIS. 
GEN.  BRINKERHOFF  spoke  in  favor  of  it  as  did  JUDGE  FOLLETT 
also.  Under  the  rules  it  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  two  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  DR.  CHARLTON 
T.  LEWIS  : 

Resolved,  that  there  be  added  to  the  list  of  annual  committees 
of  the  Association  a  committee  upon  the  Statistics  of  Crime  and  of 
Penal  Institutions,  to  consist  of  five  members  and  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Organization  be  requested  to  report  to  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  the  names  of  members  of  such  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  upon  the  Statistics  of  Crime  and 
of  Penal  Institutions  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  promote  the 
collection,  preservation  and  study  of  all  statistics  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  represent  the 
Association  by  petition,  memorial,  or  otherwise  in  bringing  this 
branch  of  statistical  work  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  proper 
bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  of 
expert  students ;  and  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  upon 
the  condition  and  progress  of  such  work  through  the  world. 
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Resolved,  that  every  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to 
the  next  Congress  shall  deliver  its  report  to  the  secretary  at  least 
six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress;  and  that  the  sec- 
retary is  directed  to  print  such  report  and  present  copies  to  all 
delegates  at  the  first  session,  preparatory  to  the  discussion  of  their 
recommendations. 

Referred  to  the  hoard  of  directors  by  vote. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  hy  \\'.\KI>KN   GARVIX: 

Resolved,  that  an  annual  committee  on  Statutory,  Executive 
and  Industrial  Changes  be  created,  and  that  the  committee  to  con- 
sist  of  three  members,  be  instructed  to  report  to  each  Congress 
any  penal  and  reformatory  legislation  enacted  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  any  changes  in  the  executive  heads  of  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  and  any  modifications  of  industry  in  prisons  and 
rrfi  Tinatories. 

This  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  following  committee  on  Resolutions  was  announced : 
Messrs.  Rrinkerhoff,  Barrows  and  Davis. 

The  Auditing  committee  on  the  financial  secretary's  books 
was  announced  as  follows:  Messrs.  F.  L.  Randall  and  \\ni. 
Ruehrwein. 

LT.  Coi..  A.  G.  IKYIXK.  warden  of  the  Manitoba  Penitentiary 
was  introduced,  who  read  a  paper  on  "Prison  Discipline." 


KKI'OKT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 
BV.    J,T.    COL.    A.    G.    IRVINE,    STONEY   MOUNTAIN,    MANITOBA,    CANADA. 

( )rder  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  nature.  Discipline  is 
merely  the  enforcement  of  methods  to  secure  order.  It  is  an 
entirely  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  that  discipline  is  a  restriction 
of  liberty.  The  laws  of  a  country  constitute  the  real  security  of 
its  citizens.  The  discipline  of  an  institution  in  like  manner  con- 
stitutes the  safety  and  protection  of  its  officers  and  inmates.  The 
nation,  the  municipality,  or  the  institution  that  does  not  enforce 
a  respect  for  and  compliance  with  its  laws  and  regulations  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition  and  is  unworthy  of  respect. 
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Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  rigid  disci- 
pline is  intended  for  the  protection  of  those  who  do  right  and  not 
as  a  punishment  or  hardship  to  any  one.  In  enforcing  discipline 
the  restriction  falls  exclusively  on  those  who  violate  general  rights 
or  the  rights  of  other  individuals. 

An  important  advantage  of  discipline  in  an  institution  is  the 
fact  that  it  trains  the  convict  in  habitual  compliance  with  author- 
ity. His  conviction  shows  that  he  is  lacking  in  that  respect,  and 
the  effect  of  firm  discipline  develops  self-restraint  and  builds  up 
character  on  a  firm  and  proper  basis. 

The  true  root  idea  of  discipline  has  been  very  well  defined  as 
self-sacrifice,  and  obedience  is  only  one  of  the  secondary  elements, 
and  so  I  suppose  the  prisoners  really  are  being  punished  for 
failure  in  self-sacrifice  to  common  human  needs  and  purposes ; 
thus,  obedience  must  be  forced  on  them,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
curable  they  must  be  led  back  by  prison  discipline  to  the  fit  and 
proper  state  of  humanity  which  demands  reasonable  and  willing 
self-sacrifice  from  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
beings.  Now,  in  order  to  attain  proper  discipline  in  a  prison,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  officers  of  the  prison,  and  especially  those  in 
charge,  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  objects  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  can  be  made  effective.  Too  much  care 
canot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  such  officers.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  before  officers  are  placed  on  permanent  duty,  they  should 
undergo  a  probationary  term  at  a  training  depot,  where  their 
character  and  temperament  can  be  studied  and  their  fitness  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  determined. 

Firmness  and  kindness  is  a  sine  qua  non.  If  an  officer  loses 
his  temper  he  weakens  his  authority ;  whereas,  if  he  has  perfect 
self-control  he  can  act  in  regard  to  a  case  which,  if  hastily  treated, 
might  assume  a  more  serious  aspect.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
officer's  training  must  be  thorough,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
detail,  but  in  the  management  of  the  many  classes  of  men  who 
may  from  time  to  time  be  committed  to  his  care. 

The  disposition  of  every  man  must  be  carefully  studied  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  judging  a  man's  temperament  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  that  he  is  placed  under  the  officer's  charge. 

Some  prisoners  are  apt  to  be  mentally  stunned  by  the  some- 
what sudden  appreciation  of  the  position  in  which  they  have 
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placed  themselves,  and  this  may  induce  a  feeling  of  despondency 
which,  at  first  glance,  might  be  taken  for  sullenness.  It  is  during 
this  time  that  the  officer  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  prisoner 
may.  by  kindly  treatment,  influence  him  for  good,  or,  by  harsh 
words  or  manner,  render  him  callous  or  obstinate.  If  an  officer 
always  appears  tidy  and  well  dressed,  cheerful  and  alert,  he  will 
imbue  the  prisoner  with  his  own  activity  and  smartness ;  whereas, 
if  he  goes  about  his  duty  ill  dressed  and  generally  slovenly,  not 
taking  any  interest  in  the  work,  the  prisoner  will  naturally  follow 
his  example. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  convict  who  resists  prison 
authority  and.  generally,  undertakes  to  run  the  institution  in 
accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  should  be  firmly  and  effectively 
subdued,  irrespective  of  the  severity  or  form  of  punishment  that 
may  be  found  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Convicts  should  at  all  times  be  kept  busy  and  officers  should 
show  them  an  example  in  demeanor  and  quickness  in  attending  to 
their  duties.  If  a  prisoner  shows  a  preference  for  a  trade  it  is 
always  advisable  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  learning  or  exercising 
that  trade.  When  a  man  has  had  no  previous  training  he  should 
be  appointed  to  that  work  for  which  the  warden  considers  him 
best  adapted.  Men  of  many  diverse  temperaments  are  sent  to 
our  institutions  and  their  characteristics  must  be  carefully  studied 
by  the  officers  in  charge,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
sentence  and.  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  lead  the  man  to  a 
better  course  in  life.  If  a  prisoner  displays  any  desire  to  become 
a  finished  mechanic,  I  think  every  opportunity  should  be  given 
him  in  that  direction.  All  encouragement  of  this  sort  tends  to 
make  the  prisoner's  life  less  monotonous  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prepares  him  for  earning  an  honest  living  after  his  discharge. 

The  warden  of  the  penitentiary  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  proper  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  should  have  the 
power  of  rejecting  any  officer  sent  to  him  whom  he  deems  unfit. 

The  warden,  being  so  held  responsible,  should  deal  personally 
with  all  prisoners  who  commit,  or  are  charged  with  committing, 
a  breach  of  prison  discipline.  If  a  prisoner  offends  he  should  be 
at  once  confined  in  his  cell  and  brought  before  the  warden  in  his 
orderly  room,  or  room  set  apart  for  seeing  prisoners,  at  the  regu- 
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lar  orderly  room  hour.  The  greatest  care  and  discrimination  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  prisoners  brought  before  him  for  breach 
of  discipline,  as  the  mental  and  other  characteristics  of  the  man 
have  to  be  considered  in  awarding  punishment.  When  a  prisoner 
is  brought  before  me,  and  I  see  that  the  prisoners  and  officers  are 
at  all  excited  over  the  case,  I  remand  the  prisoner  until  the  follow- 
ing clay,  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  generally  very  different. 

Another  thing  the  warden  has  to  guard  against  is  to  see  that 
his  officers  do  not  resort  to  a  system  of  "nagging",  or  continually 
"talking  at"  a  prisoner.  I  have  seen  a  company  of  a  regiment 
driven  to  a  state  of  mutiny  by  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer 
acting  in  this  manner,  and  how  much  more  important  it  is  to 
guard  against  such  a  thing  in  a  penitentiary  where  the  results  will 
be  more  serious. 

The  punishments  authorized  is  much  the  same  in  all  peniten- 
tiaries. Judging  from  many  years'  experience,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  punishing  an  intelligent  convict  is 
to  deprive  him  of  his  remission.  The  ticket-of-leave  system  is  of 
undoubted  value  as  an  inducement  to  good  behavior,  but  the 
remission  of  sentences,  if  properly  carried  out,  should  be  even 
more  effective  in  producing  the  same  result.  Remission,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  regarded  as  a  prescriptive  right,  and  prisoners 
should  be  made  thoroughly  to  understand  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  acquired  only  by  obedience  and  industry. 

The  awarding  of  punishments  by  the  warden  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  prison  discipline.  So  soon  as  the  convicts  find 
that  they  receive  justice  at  his  hands  they  will  take  punishment 
for  an  offense  without  resentment,  whereas,  if  a  convict  is  hastily 
tried  and  speedily  punished  for  a  trivial  crime,  it  is  apt  to  make 
him  sullen  and  this  feeling  will  soon  pervade  a  whole  prison. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory 
Work  was  read  by  Frank  L.  Randall,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Reformatorv. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY    WORK. 

BY   HON.    FRANK   I..    RANDALL,    ST.    CLOUD,    MINNESOTA. 

REFORMATORY    WORK. 

It  will  be  considered  only  as  applied  to  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  crime,  and  committed  for  a  period  of  detention, 
sufficient  to  permit  of  effective  training  and  discipline  to  a  reason- 
able degree. 

If  successfully  carried  on  it  is  a  good  thing  and  a  good  invest- 
ment, but  should  not,  in  view  of  past  experience  and  present 
prospects,  be  regarded  as  a  cheap  thing,  for  it  is  not  cheap  in 
comparison  with  the  expense  of  detention  where  the  idea  of 
reformation  is  eliminated.  It  takes  money  to  supply  the  talented 
men  and  women  who  are  relied  upon  to  inculcate  the  lessons 
and  habits  of  industry,  study,  morality  and  religion,  which 
were  omitted  in  earlier  years,  or  lost  in  the  practice  of  vice  and 
crime.  In  general  it  deals  with  unskilled  persons,  and  largely 
with  the  idler  or  wanderer.  When  the  subject  has  been  so  dis- 
ciplined and  fortified  that  he  is  prepared  by  reformation  or 
readaptation  to  rejoin  society  and  take  his  place  as  a  supporter 
of  its  interests,  and  an  upholder  of  its  laws,  he  must  be  no  longer 
detained,  even  to  recoup  the  state  for  the  expense  of  the  change 
which  has  been  worked  in  him. 

The  state  must  get  its  recompense  in  the  immunity  it  secures 
from  such  evil  as  he  would  have  done  had  his  energies  not  been 
deflected  into  good  channels,  and  in  the  value  of  his  virtuous 
citizenship  and  decent  fatherhood. 

It  seems  that  the  commonwealth,  if  any  there  be,  which  looks 
only  to  present  financial  results,  and  which  gives  no  heed  to  the 
future,  will  undertake  the  establishment  of  reformatories  (whether 
known  by  that  name  or  some  other)  only  under  a  misapprehension 
of  facts.  On  the  other  hand  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  people 
of  all  the  states,  and  of  other  countries  than  ours,  are  urging  the 
installation  (and  with  encouraging  success)  of  reformatory 
methods  in  all  places  of  penal  detention  for  normal  delinquents. 
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The  establishment  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  the  first 
great  step ;  to  be  followed,  let  it  be  hoped,  by  the  removal  of  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment. 

Granted  that  there  is  warrant  for  committing  to  prison  a  man 
as  to  a  medical  hospital,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  warrant 
for  keeping  him  there  until  a  change  occurs  in  the  condition  of 
the  man.  The  physician  who  attends  him  is  permitted  to  determine 
the  length  of  his  stay.  It  does  not  depend  on  diagnosis  made 
prior  to  his  receipt  at  the  hospital. 

Granted  that  there  is  warrant  for  committing  to  prison  a  man 
convicted  of  crime,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  detention  until  a  change  has  come  into  the  case,  so  that 
his  liberation  would  be  something  more  than  a  resumption  of  the 
conditions  which  formerly  led  to  disaster. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  prudent  and  proper 
for  restraint  to  be  removed  should  be  determined  by  the  capable 
person  who  has  watched  -and  studied  the  convict,  and  who  knows 
him  best,  or  by  others  who  act  on  his  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  are  persons  who  never  leave  the  hospital  alive  because 
their  ailments  do  not  respond  to  medication  and  nursing,  and 
there  are  persons  who  should  be  permanently  kept  in  detention, 
because  they  are  never  prepared  to  take  up  the  duties  of  honest 
citizenship,  or  to  carry  the  obligations  which  come  with  a  family. 
The  number  of  such  misfortunes  may  be  lessened,  when  riper 
experience  has  resulted  in  better  management,  but  we  dare  not 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  not  be  culls  and 
seconds  in  the  human  family ;  and  when  such  are  criminally  in- 
clined, their  cases 'call  for  continuing  restraint.  Unable  to  stand 
alone,  they  should  be  upheld.  They  should  be  kept  apart  from 
the  others,  and  their  own  interests  and  happiness,  as  well  as  the 
welfare  of  society  should  be  subserved  by  their  being  comfortably 
but  permanently  housed  and  provided  for,  with  as  many  privileges 
as  are  consistent  with  their  mental  and  moral  make-up,  and  with 
their  steady  wx>rk  at  some  profitable  employment ;  so  that  they 
may  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  resources  of  the  state. 

Of  this  class  we  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  this  report, 
but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  such  a  class,  and 
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to  express  the  opinion  that  their  immediate  presence  with  more 
likely  prisoners  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  latter.  There  should  be 
further  classification  of  convicts.  The  young  and  the  old  should 
not  be  kept  together,  nor  the  desperate  and  the  mild.  Still  the 
age  limitations  should  not  be  inflexible.  Some  individuals  mature 
late  in  life,  and  some  never  mature.  There  are  persons  who  can 
classify  prisoners  properly,  as  there  are  competent  persons  for 
every  other  skillful  work,  and  their  services  can  and  should  be 
obtained.  Some  of  them  are  listening  to  the  reading  of  this 
report. 

After  the  general  classification  has  been  made,  the  work 
should  all  be  done  through  the  individualizing  of  the  cases.  No 
one  prisoner  should  be  treated  in  certain  manner,  only  because 
another  has  been.  One  should  not  be  paroled  because  his  accom- 
plice is  paroled.  A  better  and  sounder  reason  should  be  assigned. 
This  fact  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  person  who 
is  undergoing  reformatory  treatment,  that  everything  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  done  for  his  own  good.  He  should  have  opportunity, 
when  he  desires  it  to  talk  and  counsel  with  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  with  some  other  person  who  has  power  to  act.  Every  fair 
request  and  inquiry  of  his  should  be  considered,  and,  if  it  is  taken 
under  advisement,  he  should  be  informed  of  the  conclusion 
arrived  at.  Xo  hope  should  be  held  out  to  him  of  anything  which 
it  is  thought  will  not  be  realized.  The  utmost  good  faith  and 
consideration  should  always  be  shown  him,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  respond  in  kind.  Loud  or  fast-spoken  words 
should  never  be  addressed  to  him  by  any  one  in  authority.  His 
salute  should  be  responded  to  on  every  occasion.  When  he  is 
first  received  his  whole  life  should  be  gone  over  with  him  by  the 
chief  executive  officer,  or  his  assistant,  and  the  answers  should  be 
reduced  to  writing  in  a  book  for  ready  reference.  Before  this  is 
done,  the  purposes  of  the  institution  should  be  stated,  and  he 
should  be  made  to  know  that  the  whole  truth  is  wanted,  and  that 
he  will  disadvantage  himself  by  falsehood  or  evasion,  and  that  he 
cannot  expect  favor  from  the  managing  board,  until  he  has  first 
put  them  into  possession  of  all  the  facts  regarding  himself.  A 
great  deal  of  hesitation  and  fabricating  will  be  encountered. 

What  many  prisoners  desire  is  that  their  past  should  not  be 
known.  Criminals  were  the  original  "Stand  Patters",  before  that 
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term  was  applied  to  more  reputable  men.  The  manager  of  a 
reformatory  should  never  relax  the  rule,  that  the  full  facts  must 
be  disclosed.  The  frequent  statement  that  a  prisoner's  identity 
is  withheld  on  account  of  his  mother,  or  to  save  the  family  name 
from  taint,  is  almost  always  found  to  be  false,  and  a  disclosure 
to  the  prison  management  is  not  a  public  declaration,  and  may  be 
treated  in  confidence,  if  such  a  course  seems  best.  Nearly  every 
prisoner  who  conceals  his  past  record  does  it  for  selfish  reasons, 
personal  to  himself.  Without  loss  of  time,  letters  of  inquiry 
should  go  to  all  persons  who  may  have  knowledge  of  the  prisoner, 
including  besides  his  former  employers,  relatives  and  references, 
the  trial  judge  and  the  attorneys  for  the  state  and  the  defendant. 
As  answers  are  received  they  should  be  entered  in  substance  in  the 
book  or  record.  In  the  same  place  should  appear  the  misconduct 
record  and  the  school  and  labor  reports,  and  extracts  from  letters 
written  by  or  to  the  prisoner. 

The  industries  of  the  institution  should  be  varied  and  he 
should  be  required  to  do  an  honest  amount  of  work  each  day.  In 
designating  him  for  a  particular  employment,  his  capacity  and 
taste  should  be  considered.  If  he  is  illiterate,  he  should  be  given 
special  attention  in  school,  particularly  if  his  ignorance  appears  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  misdoing. 

If  he  has  had  education,  and  is  guilty  of  some  offense  grow- 
ing out  of  idleness,  or  if  he  has  been  a  stranger  to  physical  exer- 
tion, and  his  health  permits/  he  should  be  taught  by  experience, 
that  the  price  of  a  good  night's  sleep  is  a  good  day's  work ;  open 
air  work  'preferred.  Every  man  at  some  period  of  his  early  life 
should  develop  himself  physically,  by  the  performance  of  manual 
labor. 

He  should  leave  the  reformatory  when  he  has  earned  his 
liberty,  and  not  before,  and  he  should  never  be  paroled  under  such 
conditions  as  induce  him  to  believe  that  any  influences  apart  from 
his  own  merit  have  had  a  bearing. 

When  he  leaves  he  should  go  to  some  employment  for  which 
he  is  fitted,  being  required  to  frequently  report  in  writing  to  the 
institution  as  to  his  progress  and  conduct,  and  his  reports  should 
be  countersigned  by  his  employer,  or  by  some  other  responsible 
person,  who  has  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  financial  statement 
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should  be  particularly  closely  scrutinized,  and.  if  not  accurate, 
should  be  corrected.  The  state  agent  should  visit  him  occasion- 
ally, to  save  him  from  imposition,  and  guard  him  against  indiscre- 
tions and  extravagance.  Most  convicts  are  spendthrifts  and 
have  no  property.  While  on  parole  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  state,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  he  be  finally 
released  on  condition  that  he  leave  the  state.  Each  state  should 
care  for  its  own. 

While  an  inmate,  he  should  be  credited  each  day  with  a  small 
wage,  and  the  credit  should  be  subject  to  forfeiture  for  miscon- 
duct of  any  kind.  Out  of  his  earnings  he  should  be  permitted  to 
procure  such  necessary  things  as  shaving  and  shining  outfits,  eye 
glasses,  dentistry,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  and  a  going-out  suit  of 
clothes,  with  accessories.  Tobacco  should  not  be  issued  to  a  per- 
son who  forfeits  all  his  earnings  through  misconduct. 

A  portion  of  the  earnings  should  be  withheld  for  a  term  of 
two  years  or  longer  after  his  final  release,  and  should  be  held 
subject  to  forfeiture,  unless,  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
period,  he  makes  a  satisfactory  report  with  references. 

Besides  operating  as  a  restraint,  this  system  has  statistical 
value. 

The  writer  is  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  religious  instruction 
and  observance  for  all  persons,  but  particularly  for  those  who  are 
among  the  known  law-breakers,  and  would  favor  sectarian  relig- 
ious lessons  for  all  inmates  of  penal  institutions  who  desire  to 
receive  them. 

An  injustice  has  been  done  the  churches  in  reports  listing  the 
majority  of  convicts  as  members  of  Christian  churches.  They  are 
not  church  members  as  a  rule,  but  are  mostly  either  back-sliders, 
or  else  have  never  united  with  a  church,  and  the  churches  they 
name  are  merely  the  churches  which  they  think  they  would  attend, 
or  ought  to  attend,  if  they  attended  any.  Their  religious  training, 
like  their  secular  education,  has  usually  been  largely  neglected, 
and  their  religious  practices  have  been  "More  honored  in  the 
breach,  than  the  observance."  This  is  a  fact  which  is  known  to 
all  who  have  had  opportunity  for  observation,  but  is  mentioned  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  reach  some  who  are  not  so  well  informed. 
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Inmates  of  reformatories  should  have  moral  instruction  of 
the  right  kind,  and  their  attendance  at  the  lectures  should  be  com- 
pulsory. Not  every  one  who  applies  is  competent  to  give  this 
instruction  however.  The  instructor  should  be  a  big-hearted  and 
wholesome  person,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  days  of  his  youth, 
and  their  attendant  anxieties  and  temptation. 

An  hour  spent  in  military  drill  each  day  in  the  open  air  does 
all  men  good,  particularly  those  whose  duties  are  in-doors,  and 
teaches  the  slovenly  inclined  a  desirable  lesson  in  correct  bearing 
and  prompt  obedience.  Military  discipline  should  pervade  a 
reformatory  prison. 

Music  should  be  utilized  quite  extensively  and  the  lonely 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  cell  house  should  be  thus  enlivened.  A 
daily  bulletin  of  the  world's  news  should  be  posted  in  the  dining 
room,  or  in  some  other  place  where  all  may  read  it.  From  time 
to  time  there  should  be  entertainments  in  the  assembly  hall. 

Traveling  troupes  of  the  right  kind  may  sometimes  be  se- 
cured, and  local  talent  is  certain  to  occasionally  be  at  the  service 
of  the  management.  Distinguished  persons  from  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  guests  from  other  places,  are  often  willing  to 
address  the  inmates. 

As  a  reformatory  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  without 
the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the  citizens,  these  visits  serve  a 
double  purpose.  The  judges  of  the  courts,  particularly,  should  be 
induced,  if  possible,  to  visit  the  institution,  and  so  should  the  pros- 
ecuting officers.  A  provision  of  law  should  require  them  to  do  so, 
and  their  necessary  expenses  should  be  paid  from  the  public  funds. 

Federal  prisoners,  like  state  prisoners,  should  be  received  on 
the  indeterminate  sentence  plan.  The  officers'  mess  should  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  officers,  guards  and  keepers  should  be 
kept  together  only  during  the  hours  of  their  service.  They  should 
be  men  and  women  of  some  note  in  the  community,  and  should 
have  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  social  side  of  life.  This  is  to 
avoid  the  bane  of  institution  life  i.  e.,  the  tendency  to  lapse  into  a 
dreary  routine,  until  all  personal  magnetism  is  lost. 

The  conduct  of  a  reformatory  prison  is  a  profession,  and 
every  person  employed  in  connection  with  it  requires  experience 
and  training.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were  some  school  where 
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the  necessary  instruction  might  be  given  to  -fit  students  for  the 
work.  At  present  it  is  difficult  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  appointing  power  to  secure  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  roster. 

Most  men  are  young  when  committed  to  prison  for  the  first 
time.  As  a  rule  their  habits  have  been  bad.  As  a  result  of  fol- 
lowing evil  courses  they  are  not  in  good  physical  condition. 
Therefore,  the  medical  department  is  a  very  important  one,  and  its 
aid  should  be  thoughtfully  and  skillfully  applied  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Good  results  in  the  way  of  reformation  are  difficult  to 
secure  in  the  case  of  a  person  suffering  from  an  irritating  or 
debilitating  physical  disability.  There  should  be  a  good  hospital, 
and  a  sanitary  operating  room.  Most  of  short  time  prisoners 
will  eventually  return  to  their  former  homes,  if  they  have  had  any. 
Sometimes  it  seems  unwise  to  permit  them  to  do  so  at  once.  In 
such  cases  they  may  be  sent  out  to  work  in  some  new  community, 
and  if  their  longing  continues  to  return  to  the  places  from  which 
they  came,  it  seems  best  to  permit  them  to  do  so  before  the 
restraint  of  their  parole  conditions  is  removed,  rather  than  to 
terminate  the  jurisdiction,  and  allow  them  to  re-enter  their  old 
environment,  and.  renew  their  former  associations,  free  to  exercise 
their  own  inclinations. 

The  critical  time  for  the  promising  graduate  from  a  reforma- 
tory course,  is  the  first  few  months  of  his  partial  liberty.  It  is 
then  that  kindly  espionage  should  be  invoked.  Fortunately  in 
almost  every  community  some  good  man  of  woman  can  be  found 
who  for  small  compensation,  or  without  any  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, will  gladly  undertake  the  work  of  visiting,  advising  and 
assisting  the  former  delinquent.  This  important  part  of  the 
work  of  reform  should  not  be  overlooked  or  omitted.  When 
longer  liberty  has  been  had.  and  a  substantial  accumulation  has 
been  laid  aside  (particularly  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reforma- 
tory officials)  the  likelihood  of  lapsing  becomes  more  remote. 

PREVENTIVE   WORK. 

This  report  deals  with  but  a  single  phase  of  preventive  work, 
viz : — the  limitation  that  may  be  laid  on  the  movement  from  place 
to  place  of  aimless  or  evil  wanderers,  and  their  treatment  when 
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duly  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  number  of  tramps 
is  very  great,  and  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  methods  invoked 
to  rid  communities  of  their  presence.  Organization  and  co-opera- 
tion are  necessary  to  their  extirpation  at  large,  but  no  organiza- 
tion or  even  understanding  has  embraced  any  considerable  scope 
of  country.  The  contest  has  generally  been  carried  on  by  towns 
and  cities,  and  not  by  counties,  districts  or  states.  That  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  country  are  heavily  recruited  from  the  tramp 
population  there  is  no  doubt.  The  exact  figures  have  been  taken 
from  only  one  penal  institution,  and  that  was  in  Minnesota.  The 
date  was  April  n,  1903.  Of  a  total  population  of  239  young 
men,  140  were  residents  of  Minnesota ;  fifty-nine  were  non-resi- 
dent and  forty  had  been  in  the  state  but  a  short  time.  The  tramp 
is  not  an  unfortunate  or  harmless  fellow.  Most  of  them  are 
either  men  of  forbidding  personality  or  of  evil  habits,  or  else 
fugitives  from  justice,  or  possibly  come  under  all  three  of  these 
descriptions,  and  their  wandering  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  The 
traveling  mechanic  who  is  temporarily  in  straightened  circum- 
stances, and  the  worthy  person  who  happens  to  be  away  from 
home,  are  not  meant  to  be  interfered  with,  but  the  tramp  who 
does  not  tramp,  but  who  rides  on  railroad  trains,  and  goes  whith- 
ersoever he  will,  without  aim,  responsibility  or  ambition,  is  more 
than  a  drone.  He  is  an  enemy  of  society  and  should  be  so 
regarded. 

If  his  record  were  known  he  would  not  dare  apply  at  a  police 
station  for  lodging  or  meals,  but  it  is  not  known,  and  no  intelligent 
effort  is  usually  made  to  ascertain  it,  and  he  floats  from  one  town 
to  another,  following  his  bent  as  to  the  rights  and  property  of 
others,  and  each  police  station  shelters  its  quota  of  them  every 
night ;  the  next  night  new  guests  arrive.  It  would  cost  no  more 
for  each  community  to  keep  the  same  twenty  tramps  for  a  week 
than  it  does  to  care  for  twenty  different  tramps  each  night  for  a 
week ;  and  this  would  afford  time,  by  means  of  measurements, 
photographs  and  descriptions  to  ascertain  who  the  unwelcome 
guests  were,  if  only  there  were  some  source  of  information.  Each 
state  might  have  a  central  bureau,  but  this  would  not  be  sufficient. 
There  should  be  some  place  where  the  records  would  be  kept  for 
the  entire  country.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
the  superintendents  of  police,  the  following  letter  was  sent 
to  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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"lie  kind  enough  to  give  this  your  attention,  and  favor  me 
with  an  early  reply.  Similar  letters  are  being  sent  to  the  heads 
of  police  departments  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  practical 
and  experienced  men,  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  trans- 
ient misdemeanants,  tramps  and  unidentified  vagrants. 

"It  is  a  fact  known  to  most  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
prison  work,  that  the  population  which  is  made  up  of  those  who 
have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  is  an  undesirable  one,  and  contains 
many  persons  of  dangerous  tendencies,  and  many  fugitives  from 
justice. 

"By  reason  of  their  habit  of  drink,  and  reprehensible  and  idle 
conduct,  they  are  mostly  brought  before  the  minor  courts  of  cities 
and  towns  from  time  to  time,  but  sentence  is  generally  suspended 
to  enable  them  to  leave  town. 

"Their  court  experiences  cost  them  nothing  but  short  delays, 
and  discourage  neither  them  nor  the  numerous  young  men  who 
annually  take  pattern  by  them,  and  thus  make  a  bad  start  in  the 
world. 

"It  has  been  proposed  to  require  each  person  who  is  arrested 
and  taken  before  a  lower  court,  to  establish  his  identity,  or,  if  he 
fails  to  do  so,  to  take  his  Bertillon  measurements  and  photograph, 
and  detain  him  until  advices  can  be  received  from  the  central 
bureau  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  been  detained  before.  If 
so,  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  circumstances  warrant.  The 
plan  necessarily  embraces  the  establishment,  at  some  center,  of  a 
bureau  of  identification,  where  all  records  and  pictures  are.tp  be 
kept,  and  from  which  responses  to  inquiries  will  be  promptly 
received. 

"The  theory  is  that  many  fugitives  from  justice  would  be 
returned  to  the  jurisdictions  in  which  they  are  wanted,  that  many 
persons  who  are  now  following  a  vicious  and  wandering  life 
would  abandon  it,  and  that  young  men  would,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  be  deterred  from  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  tramps. 

"Your  views  on  this  subject  are  much  desired,  together  with 
any  suggestions  which  you  may  see  fit  to  make. 
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"I  request  leave  to  quote  from  your  letter.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  I  hope  to 
present  to  the  National  Prison  Congress  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  early 
in  October,  the  views  of  the  leading-  police  superintendents  and 
managers  of  the  country  on  this  subject." 

The  answers  are  numerous,  varied  and  interesting.  They 
cannot  all  be  incorporated  into  this  report.  In  general  they  agree 
with  the  statements  contained  in  the  letter  and  indicate  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  question. 

The  Hon.  James  Noxon,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  Inspector  of 
Asylums  and  Prisons,  writes  as  follows : 

"Five  years  ago  the  Attorney  General's  Department  issued 
instructions  to  proper  officers  throughout  the  province  to  prose- 
cute all  vagrants  and  hoboes.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  large  number 
was  arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison 
with  hard  labor.  These  were  confined  in  the  central  prison  under 
my  inspectorate,  thereby  affording  excellent  facilities  for  studying 
the  vagrant  class,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  vagrants  are  criminal,  their  degree  of  criminality  depending 
largely  on  their  opportunities.  In  the  action  taken,  we  were  able 
to  rescue  and  return  to  their  homes  a  number  of  young  boys,  who 
had  been  enticed  to  the  road  by  professional  hoboes,  who  were 
rapidly  educating  them  in  crime.  This  aggressive  warfare  on  the 
vagrant  class  practically  rid  the  province  of  this  undesirable  ele- 
ment for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  During  the  present  summer 
the  same  methods  have  been  repeated,  revealing  the  fact  that 
vagrants  have  greatly  decreased  in  number  in  this  province.  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  hope  that  aggressive  methods  will,  in  a 
short  time,  entirely  wipe  out  the  vagrant  nuisance.  These  methods, 
however,  must  not  consist  of  merely  giving  them  a  chance  to 
'move  on.'  The  effectual  treatment  is  certain  imprisonment  and 
work.  Modern  philanthropy  provides  a  home  for  all  classes  of 
dependents  and  defectives,  while  the  industrial  conditions  of 
to-day,  and  also  of  recent  years,  furnish  remunerative  employment 
for  all  kind  of  labor.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  vagrant  class." 

From  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  we  are  informed  that  the  tramp 
nuisance  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  but  is 
prevalent  in  the  smaller  communities  on  the  line  of  the  railroads. 
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From  Chatham,  Can.,  conies  the  opinion  that  stealing  a  ride 
on  a  railway  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  vagrancy,  and  that 
the  return  of  criminals  to  either  Canada  or  the  United  States 
from  the  other  country,  should  be  facilitated  to  the  fullest  practi- 
cable extent,  political  offenders  only  excepted.  The  chief  of 
police  of  this  city  (Louisville)  divides  the  wanderers  into  two 
classes,  the  professional  tramp  and  the  tramp  from  necessity.  He 
finds  some  criminals  in  both  classes  and  believes  in  their  being 
held  for  identification.  He  informs  us  of  the  Wayfarers  Lodge 
at  212  Linden  street,  Louisville,  where  lodging  and  evening  and 
morning  meals  are  furnished  in  consideration  of  two  hours  labor 
splitting  kindling  wood. 

From  Brant  ford,  Ontario,  we  learn  that  the  police  magis- 
trates are  meting  out  six  months  in  the  central  prison  to  vagrants. 
This  is  done  under  direction  of  the  attorney  general,  and  the  rule 
may  not  obtain  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Alameda.  Cal.,  is  away  from  the  main  line  of  railroad,  and 
during  1902  only  twenty-eight  arrests  were  made  for  vagrancy. 
Most  of  the  arrests  resulted  in  a  jail  term  of  four  to  six  months. 

From  Xorfolk,  Va.,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  we  have  the 
opinion  that  the  whipping  post  is  to  be  favorably  considered. 

At  Xew  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  tramp  is  obliged  to  earn,  at  the 
Mission  woodpile,  the  value  of  the  accommodation  furnished  him. 
In  fact  most  of  police  officers  recommend  hard  work  and  many 
advocate  long  terms.  Work  houses  and  stone  yards  are  very 
favorably  mentioned. 

At  Utica,  X.  Y.,  tramps  are  housed  for  fear  that  otherwise 
they  will  enter  and  steal ;  some  are  put  to  work  on  the  road  break- 
ing stone,  and  others  are  given  fifteen  minutes  to  leave  town. 

The  Chief  at  Xewport  News,  Va..  reports  that  in  the  two 
years  ending  July,  i,  1903,  his  department  turned  over  221  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  he  believes  that  as  many  more  escaped 
detection.  He  finds  the  tramp  population  becoming  more  and 
more  criminally  inclined. 

At  Allentown,  Pa.,  the  vagrants  work  at  cracking  coal  and 
sawing  railroad  sills,  and  they  rarely  come  a  second  time.  This 
does  not  mean  that  thev  settle  down. 
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At  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  the  police  find  that  hunger  and  thirst, 
imprisonment,  and  even  clubbing,  rarely  discourage  a  tramp,  but 
that  work  does. 

At  Lansing,  Mich.,  work  on  public  improvements  is  advo- 
cated, with  uniform  laws  in  the  different  states  and  increased 
terms  for  repeaters. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  a  transient  population  during  por- 
tions of  the  year  many  times  greater  than  its  resident  population. 
The  jails  haven't  sufficient  capacity  for  all  the  vagrants,  and  only 
those  who  return  aftter  being  driven  out  of  town  are  imprisoned. 

•  At  Meridian,  Miss.,  it  is  believed  that  many  criminals  cover 
their  identity  by  tramping. 

At  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  the  chief  of  police  says :  "We  have 
often  felt  that  we  entertained  men  who  were  wanted  for  offenses, 
but  our  location  is  such  that  they  give  us  no  trouble,  simply  pass- 
ing along,  possibly  to  engage  in  more  extensive  operations  else- 
where." 

Many  officers  suggest  a  work-house  in  populous  places,  and 
where  the  population  is 'sparse,  a  district  work-house. 

The  extensive  improvement  of  highways  and  river  fronts  by^ 
the  labor  of  vagrants  is  perhaps  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Some  officers  think  the  Bertillon  system  should  be  simplified, 
so  that  it  may  be  read  and  understood  by  all.  It  seems  to  be  pop- 
ularly thought  to  be  expensive  to  maintain  a  system  of  measure- 
ments and  photographs.  The  point  is  made  by  many  chiefs  of 
police.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  inform  them  to  the  contrary. 

At  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  vagrant  arrests  have  been  reduced 
one-half  by  terms  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  days  in  the  work-house. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  has  had  the  common  experience  with  tramps, 
except  that  it  may  have  had  more  than  its  share,  and  finds  that  its 
police  force  is  largely  engaged  in  dealing  with  them. 

From  Rock  Island,  111.,  the  belief  is  expressed  that  to  ship  a 
petty  thief  from  one  locality  to  another  is  as  serious  a  matter  as 
the  shipment  of  an  afflicted  pauper. 

At  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  vast  majority  of  tramps  are  believed 
to  be  criminals.  The  rewards  received  bv  some  of  the  officers  of 
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the  police  force  of  that  city,  during  the  last  two  years,  for  the 
detection  of  fugitives  from  justice  among  the  tramps,  have  more 
than  doubled  the  incomes  of  such  officers. 

Word  comes  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  that  the  coast  towns  are 
overrun  with  worthless  vags,  and  that  any  plan  would  be  wel- 
comed which  promises  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

At  Paterson,  X.  J.,  tramps  are  committed  to  the  work-house 
for  three  months  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  but  they 
continue  their  visits  nevertheless. 

The  chief  of  police  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  favors  interstate  co- 
operation in  fighting  the  evil,  with  a  statute  similar  to  the  one  in 
that  state  which  defines  vagrants  as : 

Persons  who  are  without  visible  means  of  living,  when  physi- 
cally able  to  work,  but  not  seeking  employment,  nor  accepting  it 
when  offered. 

Healthy  beggars  who  solicit  alms  as  a  business. 

Persons  who  roam  about  without  lawful  business. 

Pickpockets,  thieves,  burglars,  or  confidence  operators,  with- 
out visible  means,  found  loitering  around  steamboat  landings, 
railroad  depots,  places  of  public  amusement,  or  public  assembly, 
etc. 

Idle  or  dissolute  associates  of  thieves  who  wander  the  streets 
at  unusual  hours. 

Persons  who  lodge  without  leave,  in  a  barn,  shed,  vessel,  etc. 
Inmates  and  hangers-on  about  houses  of  ill- fame. 
Lawyers'  cappers  in  or  about  police  courts  or  prisons. 
Common  prostitutes  and  common  drunkards. 
The  penalty  is  jail  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

The  chief  of  police  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  thinks  the  expense  of 
the  proposed  plan  would  be  too  great,  and  he  favors  six  months 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

At  Muncie,  Ind.,  an  old-time  surgical  operation  is  suggested, 
on  the  theory  that  tramps  are  physically  diseased,  and  therefore 
dangerous  individuals  without  it. 

They  have  in  Georgia  what  is  known  as  the  Calvin  Vagrant 
Law,  from  which  some  good  results  have  been  realized,  and  more 
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are  expected.  Its  provisions  seem  similar  to  the  California  law 
above  mentioned,  except  that  it  includes  persons  who  desert  their 
families,  and  persons  who  live  from  the  wages  of  their  minor 
children. 

The  letter  of  General  Superintendent  of  Police  O'Neill,  of 
Chicago,  is  given  in  full  because  of  its  thoughtful  preparation  and 
valuable  suggestions.  It  is  as  follows : 

"Vagrants  by  reason  of  their  vicious  tendencies  are  a  very 
dangerous  element  in  any  community.  Police  officers  in  dealing 
with  this  class  of  persons  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  their  respective  states  and  cities. 

"The  laws  of  many  states,  notably  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  give  great  latitude  to  officers  in  arresting  and  confining 
suspicious  persons  for  a  certain  period  pending  investigation  as  to 
their  identity.  Under  our  laws  we  have  great  difficulty  in  holding 
suspicious  persons ;  even  when  we  are  able  to  prove  that  they  are 
vagrants,  which  in  itself  is  difficult  to  do.  Our  courts  can  fine 
them  only,  and  as  the  better  class  of  thieves  have  money,  or  their 
friends  will  usually  pay  their  fines  for  them,  they  are  soon  at 
liberty. 

"As  to  taking  the  Bertillon  measurements  of  suspicious  per- 
sons arrested — to  make  the  same  practical — the  same  legal  diffi- 
culties present  themselves  as  heretofore  stated.  In  order  that 
persons  might  be  held  to  permit  of  their  identification  through  a 
central  bureau,  peace  officers  would  require  the  authority  to  con- 
fine them  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
have  the  right  to  take  their  Bertillon  measurements  and  photo- 
graphs. The  taking  of  measurements  and  photographs  of  per- 
sons arrested  by  police  departments  is  a  custom  that  has  been 
sanctioned  merely  by  usage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  any  such  authority,  and  in  order  that  our  right  to  do  so 
might  not  be  successfully  controverted,  we  have  been  very  cir- 
cumspect in  our  actions  in  this  regard ;  that  is,  never  taking  meas- 
urements or  photographs  excepting  in  cases  where  the  persons 
arrested  were  well  known  criminals,  or  where  they  had  been  held 
to  the  grand  jury.  Of  course,  in  this  way,  and  also  where  per- 
sons arrested  secure  bail,  we  lose  many  measurements  and  photo- 
graphs which  time  proves  would  be  of  great  value  to  us  were 
they  in  our  possession. 
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"The  proposition  to  require  each  person  arrested  and  taken 
before  a  lower  court,  to  establish  his  identity,  or  if  he  fails  to  do 
so,  to  take  his  Bertillon  measurements,  and  photograph  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  this  state,  as  our  'Vagrancy'  law  is  of  very  little 
use  to  us.  There  is  a  law  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  termed  'Loitering', 
also  one  in  Pennsylvania,  both  of  which  are  vast  improvements 
over  the  old  vagrancy  law.  The  measuring  and  photographing 
of  a  person  under  the  Bertillon  system  is  a  delicate  question,  there 
being  no  law  that  warrants  any  person  in  this  state  (or  I  believe  in 
any  other  state)  to  do  so.  There  are  laws  giving  penitentiaries 
and  reformatories  the  power  to  do  so,  after  a  person  is  tried  and 
convicted.  However,  there  is  such  a  law  in  Canada  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  30,  1898,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

''Section  i.  Any  person  in  lawful  custody,  charged  with, 
or  under  conviction  of  an  indictable  offense,  may  be  subjected,  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  those  in  whose  custody  he  is,  to  the 
measurements,  processes,  and  operations  practiced  under  the 
system  for  the  identification  of  criminals,  commonly  known  as  the 
Bertillon  Signaletic  system,  or  to  any  other  measurements,  pro- 
cesses or  operations  sanctioned  by  the  governor  in  council  having 
the  like  object  in  view.  Such  force  may  be  used  as  is  necessary 
to  the  effectual  carrying  out  and  application  of  such  measure- 
ments, processes  and  operations :  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
information  to  officers  and  others  engaged  in  the  execution  or 
administration  of  the  law. 

"  'Section  2.  Xo  one  having  the  custody  of  such  person, 
and  no  one  acting  in  his  aid  or  under  his  direction,  and  no  one 
concerned  in  such  publication,  shall  incur  any  liability,  civil  or 
criminal,  for  anything  lawfully  done  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  I  of  this  Act.' 

"It  is  needless  to  state  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  have  such  a  law  as  the  above  passed  in  any  of  our  states.  \Ye 
have,  however,  adopted  a  regulation  in  this  city  which  has  brought 
about  very  good  results,  viz :  Persons  arrested  from  time  to  time 
in  raids  and  in  questionable  places,  called  'Suspects',  are  brought 
to  the  bureau  of  identification.  They  are  simply  measured  and 
checked  up,  not  photographed,  to  see  if  they  have  ever  been 
through  the  bureau  before,  or  that  of  any  other  city.  Our  bureau 
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contains  some  fifty  thousand  Bertillon  cards,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
thousand  of  which  are  from  outside  cities,  penitentiaries,  reforma- 
tories, etc.  Out  of  1203  suspects  brought  to  this  bureau  last  year 
(1902),  468  of  them  were  found  to  have  either  passed  through 
this  bureau  before  or  to  have  criminal  records  in  other  cities  or 
states,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  returned  for  violation  of 
parole  to  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory.  The  persons  so 
measured,  and  not  photographed,  have  not  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint, for  if  no  previous  criminal  record  is  found  against  them, 
then  the  fact  that  they  are  not  identified,  gives  them  (so  to  speak) 
a  certificate  of  good  character. 

"In  this  city  of  two  million  inhabitants,  police  justices  have 
only  the  power  to  fine  or  hold  to  the  criminal  court,  the  same  as 
the  justices  of  the  peace  in  villages  of  200  inhabitants.  Until 
such  time  as  our  criminal  laws  are  changed,  so  as  to  give  police 
justices  the  power  to  fine,  imprison,  or  both,  the  same  as  other 
states ;  to  give  us  a  new  law  such  as  'Loitering',  to  make  the 
carrying  of  firearms  by  professional  criminals  a  penitentiary 
offense,  the  same  as  in  other  states,  I  believe  the  present  system 
of  handling  'suspects'  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

"You  also  state  the  plan  necessarily  embraces  the  establish- 
ment at  some  center,  of  a  bureau  of  identification  where  all  records 
and  photographs  are  to  be  kept,  and  from  which  responses  to 
inquiries  are  to  be  promptly  received.  In  this  connection  will 
say  that  there  is  a  central  bureau  of  identification  which  was 
organized  some  eight  years  ago.  At  present  the  National  bureau 
of  identification  is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  will  be 
located  next  year  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  At  the 
present  time  fifty-five  cities  are  members  and  send  their  photo- 
graphs there  for  record  and  identification.  The  Secret  Service, 
Postoffice,  Immigration  Bureaus  and  the  U.  S.  Government,  I  am 
informed,  are  also  members  of  it  and  I  believe  that  there  are  also 
two  or  three  penitentiaries  members  of  it. 

If  the  different  penitentiaries  that  have  the  Bertillon  system 
in  operation  would  also  join  the  National  Bureau  and  send  them 
photographs  of  prisoners  who  escape,  and  who  are  wanted  for 
violation  of  parole,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  get  good  results 
from  same. 
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I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  general  movement  set  on  foot 
by  police  officers  and  others  throughout  the  United  States  inter- 
e>ted  in  the  arrest  and  detention  of  criminals,  to  give  officers  the 
right  to  detain  all  suspicious  persons  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
establish  their  identity.  The  laws  operating  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  large  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  give  police  magistrates  the  right 
to  commit  to  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  any  pers«  m 
who  may  have  been  arrested  by  police  authorities  at  crowded 
thoroughfares,  etc.,  who  shall  afterwards  be  charged  on  oath  with 
lii-ing  professional  thieves,  pickpockets  or  burglars.  The  police 
magistrates  may  also  compel  a  person  so  arrested  to  give  bonds 
for  good  behavior  for  a  year.  A  similar  law  in  force  throughout 
the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  assist  greatly  in  suppressing 
the  professional  criminal,  but- would  hardly  reach  the  'hobo'  who 
steals  only  when  necessity  compels. 

Positive  assurance  to  every  tramp  of  detention  and  hard 
labor  at  the  rock  pile  or  house  of  correction  in  every  community 
throughout  the  United  States,  would  be  the  greatest  deterrent  I 
can  imagine  to  prevent  those  enamored  of  an  idle  life  continuing 
in  their  evil  ways.  More  stringent  laws  should  also  be  enacted 
dealing  with  runaway  boys,  for  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  ranks 
of  the  tramp ;  thence  to  the  professional  thief. 

This  subject  is  necessarily  a  large  one,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  courts  are  zealous  in  seeing  that  the  personal  liberty  of  no 
one  is  violated. 

The  many  responses  received  indicate  that  there  is  a  senti- 
ment in  police  circles  which  the  friends  of  good  order  and  moral- 
ity may  depend  upon  in  any  systematic  effort  which  may  be  made 
to  limit  traveling  to  those  who  pursue  it  legitimately. 

Until  such  time  as  more  complete  methods  prevail,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  for  co-operation  to  be  effected  among  the  various 
penal  institutions,  under  which  the  photographs,  descriptions  and 
measurements  of  all  "Wanted"  persons  might  be  printed  together 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  at  suitable  intervals,  to  all  the 
chiefs  of  police,  heads  of  penal  institutions,  etc.,  in  the  entire 
country,  with  a  request  that  each  unknown  person  taken  into 
custody  be  examined  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  one  of  them. 
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In  the  second  issue  a  statement  as  to  the  rewards  paid  for  the 
apprehension  of  persons  described  in  the  first  issue,  would  perhaps 
tend  to  stimulate  police  activity.  The  expense  would  be  much 
less  than  it  is  under  the  present  system  of  independent  action  by 
each  institution. 

Far  greater  in  importance  than  the  question  of  dealing  with 
the  tramp  when  he  is  taken  into  custody  periodically  along  the 
road,  is  the  question  of  so  ordering  matters  that  he  shall  be  per- 
manently precluded  from  following  the  road. 

By  the  word  "road"  is  meant  the  word  "railroad".  It  was 
well  known  that  the  railroad  officials  of  the  country  would  be  glad 
to  be  free  from  him,  and  that  despite  their  efforts,  the  railroads 
are  used  by  thousands  of  trespassing  tramps  every  day.  With 
the  belief  that  the  tramp  question  would  be  largely  disposed,  in 
case  the  railroads  carried  no  passengers  but  those  authorized  to 
ride,  we  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  managers  of  all  the  lead- 
ing railway  lines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada : 

"As  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Work,  I  expect  to  discuss  before  the  National  Prison 
Congress  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  early  in  October,  among  other  things, 
the  matter  of  the  constant  movement  from  place  to  place  of  crim- 
inals, fugitives  from  justice,  tramps  and  idlers. 

"As  you  doubtless  know,  the  railroads  of  the  country  are 
largely  used  by  these  people  for  purposes  of  transportation,  with- 
out leave  and  without  compensation. 

"The  opinion  is  held  by  some  apparently  well  informed  per- 
sons, that  to  do  away  with  this  practice  would  lessen  the  number 
of  delinquents,  and  enable  the  officers  of  the  law  to 'more  effect- 
ively deal  with  those  who  persist  in  wrongdoing;  by  tending  to 
make  punishment  for  crime  more  swift  and  more  certain. 

"The  fact  that  a  man  can,  practically  at  will,  change  his  loca- 
tion from  one  part  of  this  great  land  to  another,  is  calculated  to 
make  men  (and  particularly  young  men),  careless  or  reckless  in 
their  conduct,  and  to  give  them  a  disregard  of  the  idea  of  account- 
ability, which  often  keeps  men  from  indiscretions. 

"Young  men  are  wandering  aroitnd  the -country  hi'  Jarge 
numbers,  learning  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,- who  might  -be1  lead- 
ing virtuous  and  industrious  lives  at  home,  but  for  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  continue  to  roam. 
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"I  apprehend  that  this  condition  will  be  regarded  on  all 
hands  as  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible. 
It  may  not  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  same  extent, 
but  in  the  northwest  it  seems  to  be  well  established. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  expression  of  your 
views  on  this  subject  at  an  early  date,  with  suggestions  as  to 
measures  that  might  be  successfully  resorted  to,  to  lessen  or  abate 
the  evil?  I  understand  that  in  at  least  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  the  practice  is  not  permitted. 

"I  am  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  many  other  railroad  man- 
agers and  superintendents.  I  request  leave  to  quote  from  your 
answer." 

With  a  promptness  and  courtesy  that  are  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, and  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  our  letter,  responses  came  from  many  busy  and 
thoughtful  men.  You  cannot  be  expected  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  them,  but  they  are  open  to  your  inspection  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Prison  Congress. 

They  are  in  general  to  the  effect  that  the  evil  is  a  great  and 
growing  one.  resulting  in  much  expense  and  loss  to  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interests  of  the  general 
public. 

That  trainmen  are  employed  because  of  their  ability  in  rail- 
roading, that  they  are  not  armed,  and  cannot  be  expected  always 
to  free  their  cars  from  uninvited  passengers  who  are  reckless, 
when  not  drunk  and  desperate,  and  who  mount  the  train  in  alarm- 
ing numbers,  often  under  the  inspiration  of  a  court  order,  which 
has  suspended  judgment  for  a  short  time  only. 

They  cry  out  loudly  for  co-operation  with  the  civil  authorities 
along  their  lines,  from  whom  they  claim  not  to  have  received  fair 
consideration,  and  express  the  belief  that  a  portion  of  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  Also  that  the  question  should 
be  regarded  as  of  state  or  national  importance,  and  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

They  refer  to  the  fact  that  what  they  have  to  sell  is  transpor- 
tation, and  make  the  claim  that  they  should  be  assisted  by  courts 
and  officers  in  the  prosecutions  which  they  inaugurate  against 
those  who  steal  rides  from  them. 
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They  complain  of  the  treatment  which  they  have  received 
from  juries  in  ordinary  trespass  cases,  and  in  cases  where  tres- 
passing tramps  have  been  injured  in  and  about  trains,  and  partic- 
ularly when  the  injury  was  received  in  an  effort  at  dislodgment. 

Your  committee  see  much  earnestness  and  merit  in  the  gen- 
eral views  expressed,  and  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  possi- 
bility of  well  directed  and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
transportation  companies  is  more  than  a  possibility.  Still  there 
are  but  few  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  procedure. 

One  of  them,  however,  is  very  interesting.  In  1895  a  new 
police  system  was  put  into  force  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  service  is  under  direction  of  a  superintendent  of  police, 
with  a  captain  on  each  division  in  charge  of  lieutenants  and  patrol- 
men. By  this  means  the  famous  "Lake  Shore  Gang",  which 
robbed  cars  and  houses  between  Erie  and  Cleveland,  was  wiped 
out,  and  the  professional  tramp  is  now  a  curiosity  on  the  route 
where  formerly  they  were  numerous.  The  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  road  believes  that  the  social  condition  throughout  the 
country  traversed  by  their  lines,  has  been  very  much  benefited  by 
their  efforts. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern  have  a  similar  system.  The  service  on  the 
latter  road  was  inaugurated  on  July  ist,  1903,  with  100  men,  hav- 
ing been  extended  from  the  former  line,  where  200  more  are  sim- 
ilarly employed. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Loree,  the  president  of  the  railroad,  is  chief  of  the 
force,  which  is  organized :  To  protect  the  property  of  the  rail- 
road ;  to  guard  passengers  from  pickpockets,  thieves  and  gam- 
blers ;  to  preserve  order  on  railroad  premises ;  to  quell  disturb- 
ances ;  and  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law.  Men  are  selected  for 
the  service  with  great  care.  The  result  is  that  depredations  have 
been  reduced  in  numbers  most  remarkably,  and  that  tramps  and 
criminals  generally  avoid  the  policed  lines. 

Mr.  Ward,  the  inspector  of  police,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Cincinnati,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  records  of  the  company 
will  show  a  saving  of  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  expended  in 
maintaining  the  system. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  of  this  successful  experiment  as  applied 
to  one  road,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  number  of 
vagrants  may  not  have  been  mifch  reduced,  and  that  possibly 
parallel  roads  and  other  lines  may  have  carried  more  than  would 
otherwise  have  come  to  them.  At  least  it  argues  strongly  for 
similarly  firm  and  well-directed  work  on  all  main  lines  of  railroad. 

The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  Company  has  a  police 
department  which  has  been  found  satisfactory.  The  employees 
established  pleasant  relations  with  the  local  authorities,  through 
which  means  they  were  commissioned  deputy  sheriffs. 

Trespassers  invading  the  tracks  and  trains  and  resisting,  or 
repeating  the  offense,  are  said  to  be  "roughly  handled",  and  this 
is  found  to  be  what  they  dread. 

In  Canada  the  railroads  co-operate  with  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  periodical  crusades  which  are  made  against  the  tramps. 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  railroad  authorities  insist  quite 
generally  on  the  application  of  the  new  vagrancy  laws,  and  the 
difficulty  with  unticketed  passengers  has  been  materially  lessened. 

The  traffic  manager  of  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal  Transporta- 
tion Company  suggests  that  the  Railway  Managers  Association  of 
the  United  States  might  by  resolution  so  present  this  subject  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  where  the  laws  are  now 
inadequate,  that  needed  legislation  might  be  enacted. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  &  Steamship 
Line  suggests  that  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  might 
profitably  present  the  question  to  the  American  Association  of 
Railroad  Officers,  which  meets  semi-annually. 

The  manager  of  a  railroad  which  is  located  entirely  in 
Mexico  informs  us  that  he  does  not  have  the  question,  as  the 
practice  of  stealing  rides  on  railroads  is  prohibited  by  strict  laws, 
which  are  fairly  well  enforced.  One  cannot  avoid  the  thought 
that,  in  this  regard,  that  Republic  sets  a  good  example  to  her 
larger  sister  on  the  north,  as  she  formerly  did  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

It  is  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Flanders,  of  the  Detroit  Southern  railroad, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  statement  that  "The  average  tramp  is 
not  a  tramp,  strictly  speaking.  He  will  not  walk  except  when 
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put  off  trains  between  stations.  He  will  then  walk  to  the  next 
town  or  water  station.  Where  there  are  no  railroads  there  are 
no  tramps." 

General  Superintendent  Gilbert,  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  finds  it  especially  difficult  to  keep  their  trains 
free  from  trespassers  along  lines  passing  through  territory  but 
sparsely  settled,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  laws,  and  lack  of 
police  force. 

General  Superintendent  Porter,  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railway,  states  that  vicious  tramps  and  common  thieves  travel  in 
such  numbers  as  to  intimidate  train  men,  and  when  brought  before 
the  courts,  are  leniently  dealt  with,  because  of  the  expense  that 
would  follow  their  detention.  In  his  opinion  the  railroads  will 
be  powerless  to  cope  with  the  evil,  until  the  authorities  take  up 
the  matter  in  earnest  and  then  the  state  can  be  rid  of  the  pest.  He 
has  known  of  no  case  in  which  the  law  has  been  invoked  to  the 
limit. 

On  the  Pere  Marquette  railroad  droves  of  "hoboes"  are 
reported,  sometimes  numbering  150  or  200  men,  regardless  of 
everything,  and  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  railroad  men, 
or  the  local  constabulary,  to  control. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  Co.,  reports  that 
unless  we  have  informed  ourselves  we  have  no  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  unauthorized  travel  on  trains  is  carried.  "Not  only 
tramps  and  hoboes,  but  people  claiming  to  be  respectable  members 
of  a  community  may  be  found  on  freight  trains." 

This  last  statement  is  not  surprising.  When  the  most 
unworthy  of  men  are  suffered  to  ride,  and  the  local  authorities 
almost  drive  them  to  it,  it  is  small  wonder  that  some  better  men 
might  seek  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage  by  the  same  practice. 

They  cannot  be  blamed  for  failure  to  understand  why  they 
should  be  discriminated  against  just  because  they  are  not  vicious 
or  abandoned. 

The  entertainment  of  angels  unawares  may  sometimes  occur 
at  police  stations,  but  we  know  little  about  it.  The  rest  is  upon 
record. 
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Outside  of  men  who  commit  crime  in  the  heat  of  passion,  or 
through  unusual  circumstances  not  likely  to  occur  a  second  time, 
and  excluding  also  certain  professional  criminals  who  usually 
have  money,  and  pay  their  way,  and  those  few  well  known  crooks 
who  operate  only  at  home,  the  tramp  and  vagrant  population  is 
believed  to  include,  at  one  time  or  another,  most  of  the  trouble- 
some criminals  of  the  country. 

Besides  this,  trampdom  is  a  school  of  vice  for  youth,  and 
an  alluring,  though  disappointing,  and  disasterous  field,  for  the 
adventurous.  It  is  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  escapes,  parole  breakers, 
fugitives  and  suspected  persons.  To  deal  successfully  with 
criminals  the  punishments  must  be  made  swift  and  certain.  The 
opportunity  to  hide,  in  the  life  of  the  road,  is  the  most  serious 
present  obstacle  to  the  apprehension  of  evil  doers,  and  the  prospect 
of  re-engaging  in  it  is  largely  responsible  for  attempted  escapes, 
and  for  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  when  in  detention. 

This  report  will  be  followed  by  remarks  by  some  of  the  other 
members  of  your  committee,  who  have  had  more  years  of  experi- 
ence than  the  writer,  as  servants  of  the  unhappy  and  wayward 
children  of  men. 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory, 

Governed  by  Board  of  Control 
of  State  Institutions, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  August  20,  1903. 
Dear  Sir: 

"As  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Work,  I  expect  to  discuss  before  the  National  Prison 
Congress  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  early  in  October,  among  other 
things,  the  matter  of  the  constant  movement  from  place  to  place 
of  criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  tramps  and  idlers. 

"As  you  doubtless  know,  the  railroads  of  the  country  are 
largely  used  by  these  people  for  purposes  of  transportation,  with- 
out leave  and  without  compensation. 

"The  opinion  is  held  by  some  apparently  well  informed 
persons,  that  to  do  away  with  this  practice  would  lessen  the 
number  of  delinquents  and  enable  the  officers  of  the  law  to  more 
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effectively  deal  with  those  who  persist  in  wrong-  doing,  by  tending 
to  make  punishment  for  crime  more  swift  and  more  certain. 

"The  fact  that  a  man  can,  practically  at  will,  change  his 
location  from  one  part  of  this  great  land  to  another,  is  calculated 
to  make  men  (and  particularly  young  men)  careless  or  reckless 
in  their  conduct,  and  to  give  them  a  disregard  of  the  idea  of 
accountability,  which  often  keeps  men  from  indiscretion. 

"Young  men  are  wandering  around  the  country  in  large 
numbers,  learning  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  who  might  be 
leading  virtuous  and  industrious  lives  at  home,  but  for  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  continue  to  roam. 

"I  apprehend  that  this  condition  will  be  regarded  on  all  hands 
as  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible.  It  may 
not  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  the  same  extent,  but  in 
the  northwest  it  seems  to  be  well  established. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  expression  of  your 
views  on  this  subject  at  an  early  date,  with  suggestions  as  to 
measures  that  might  be  carefully  resorted  to,  to  lessen  or  abate 
the  evil?  I  understand  that  in  at  least  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  the  practice  is  not  permitted. 

"I  am  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  many  other  railroad 
managers  and  superintendents. 

"I  request  leave  to  quote  from  your  answer. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  L.  Randall, 
General  Superintendent." 


ANSWERS  TO   FOREGOING   LETTER  OF   INQUIRY. 

From  W.  J.  Olcott,  President, 

Duluth,  Mesaba  &  Northern  Railway  Co. 

"In  my  opinion  the  railroads  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
prevent  this  practice ;  our  orders  to  trainmen  are  very  stringent 
in  this  connection  and  they  are  not  expected  to  permit  anyone 
to  travel  on  their  trains  without  a  ticket  or  permission  of  some 
kind  from  authorized  officers.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  these 
rules  are  sometimes  disregarded,  but  if  the  violation  comes  to 
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the  knowledge  of  the  officials,  the  offender  is  severely  dealt  with. 
A  great  many  railroads  are  having  their  cars  constructed  so  as 
to  prevent  persons  getting  onto  the  trucks,  and  this  I  think 
reduces  the  truck  travel  somewhat. 

"If  some  means  could  be  found  to  prevent  this  method  of 
traveling  altogether  no  one  would  feel  more  gratified  than  the 
railroad  people." 

From  \Y.  A.  Garrett.  General  Manager, 

Cincinnati,  Xew  ( )rleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

"You  may  rest  assured  that  the  railroad  companies  are  not 
anxious  to  carry  tramps,  hoboes  or  criminals  over  the  line, 
beating  their  way  on  either  freight  or  passenger  trains,  and  if 
the  local  authorities  could  be  induced  to  provide  rock  piles,  and 
further  to  put  all  men  at  work  thereon  when  delivered  to  the 
city  authorities  by  the  railroad  men,  unauthorized  riders  would 
walk  or  stay  at  home/' 

From  G.  A.  Goodell,  General  Superintendent, 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Co. 

"An  ethical  discussion  it  seems  to  me  at  this  time  on  my  part 
would  be  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  and  I  would  only  care  to 
say  on  the  points  raised  generally  in  your  letter  that  the  evils 
which  you  outline  exist  to  what  to  my  mind  is  an  alarming  extent, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  appreciates  it  better  than  railway 
officers  and  men. 

"Your  statement  is  true  that  a  man  can,  practically  at  will, 
change  his  location  from  one  part  of  this  land  to  another.  This 
is  done  by  going  on  trains  and  riding  without  compensation  and 
without  leave,  and  whereas  formerly  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
ridding  a  train  of  this  undesirable  class  of  passengers,  at  the 
present  tirhe  there  is  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  efforts  to 
do  this  have  in  a  number  of  cases  recently  resulted  in  an  attack  and 
personal  injury  to  the  employe  and  in  some  cases  his  death. 

"In  my  opinion  the  first  step,  and  one  that  would  go  further 
than  anything  else  to  put  a  stop  to  this  class  of  lawlessness,  and 
by  so  doing,  put  a  stop  to  the  ability  of  a  man  to  commit  a  crime 
in  Minnesota  to-day  and  to-morrow  be  in  Dakota  or  Iowa,  would 
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be  for  courts  and  local  authorities  to  recognize  the  riding  on  trains 
without  the  payment  of  fare,  or  having  other  credentials  entitling 
him  to  passage,  as  being  a  species  of  larceny,  or  theft  or  burglary. 
That  is  to  say,  the  transportation  of  persons  by  railway  companies 
is  their  property  which  they  have  to  sell.  When  lawless  persons 
obtain  the  property  by  force,  intimidation  or  stealth,  it  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  if  that  lawless  person  should  take  your  watch 
or  mine  by  force,  intimidation  or  stealth.  Prosecutions  of  this 
kind  would  very  soon  stop  the  roaming  of  a  large  number  of 
lawless  persons  which  is  now  going  on,  and  would  in  my  judg- 
ment have  a  tendency  to  cause  this  class  of  criminals  to  decrease 
in  number,  instead  of  as  now,  to  increase. 

"This  plan  has  been  followed  in  Georgia  I  understand,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  absence  of  this  class  of  criminals  from  that  state 
is  very  noticeable.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
opposite  practice  which  prevails,  which  is  that  officers  of  the  law 
will  use  their  efforts  and  influence  when  criminals  of  this  class 
arrive  in  their  town,  to  keep  them  under  surveillance  until  an 
opportunity  for  them  arises  to  board  a  train  and  will  then  compel 
them  to  take  the  train  and  leave  the  town,  the  protests  of  the  train 
employes  going  for  naught,  the  sole  object  of  the  local  authorities, 
apparently,  being  not  to  punish  but  to  cause  these  people  to  pass 
on  to  some  other  community. 

"My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  new 
laws,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  present  laws  with  a  reasonable 
interpretation  placed  upon  them  by  the  courts." 

From  L.  B.  Comer,  Vice  President  and  Superintendent, 
Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  Co. 

"I  believe  the  suggestions  offered  by  you  are  good,  and  no 
doubt  if  the  constant  roving  of  young  men  could  be  stopped,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  criminals,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  would  be  more  pleased  to  see  the  pernicious 
habit  of  'tramping'  stopped  than  the  railroads.  They  have  been 
doing  all  they  could  in  the  past  years  to  prevent  same." 

From  M.  C.  Kennedy,  Vice  President  and  General  Superintend- 
ent, the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  Co. 

"I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  easier  the  means  of  trans- 
portation the  greater  the  temptation  and  opportunity  for 
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lawlessness.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  taken  vigor- 
ous measures  to  break  up  the  practice  of  tramps  and  others  riding 
on  our  freight  trains,  and  our  company  detective  and  local  con- 
stables have  been  making  frequent  arrests.  Further  than  this  our 
section  foremen  and  other  employees  try  to  prevent  tramps  and 
vagrants  from  traveling  or  camping  along  our  right  of  way  and 
about  our  station  properties  and  as  a  consequence  have  very 
largely  eliminated  this  element  from  our  trains  and  property,  and 
I  think  it  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  loss  and  damage  claims  on 
account  of  theft. 

"Personally,  I  have  made  an  onslaught  against  tramps  around 
my  country  home  by  having  every  tramp  and  vagrant  found  in  the- 
neighborhood  arrested  and  committed.  This  has  resulted  in  prac- 
tically driving  the  tramps  out  of  my  immediate  locality.  It  may, 
however,  have  resulted  in  an  increased  discomfort  to  others,  but 
if  they  would  take  the  same  stand  that  I  have  done,  I  feel  confident 
that  tramps  could  be  driven  out  of  this  part  of  the  country 
entirely." 

From  F.  W.  Warking,  Superintendent, 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling  Railroad  Co. 

"I  would  rejoice  over  a  law  either  by  states  or  government 
that  would  make  stealing  rides  upon  trains  punishable  by  impris- 
onment/' 

From  C.  S.  McManus,  General  Superintendent, 
Southern  Railway  Co. 

"I  can  only  say  what  I  am  sure  you  will  learn  from  all  other 
railroad  officials,  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  movement  of  tramps  through  the  country. 

"It  is  my  experience  that  the  laws  of  Canada,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  prevent  the  movement  of  these  bodies  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  It  is  a  trespass  to  walk  upon  the  right-of- 
way  of  a  Canadia  railroad  company,  and  any  officer  can  arrest 
any  person  found  upon  the  property  of  a  railroad,  unless  they 
can  show  they  are  there  with  proper  authority. 

"The  laws  of  the  country  do  not  prevent  any  one  moving 
back  and  forth  on  railroad  ground,  or  even  upon  the  railroad 
track  in  the  face  of  trains.  The  laws  of  some  of  the  states  make 
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it  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company,  in  the  handling  of  its  trains, 
to  begin  checking  the  speed  four  hundred  yards  from  a  highway 
crossing,  and  they  must  continue  to  check,  ringing  the  bell  in  the 
meantime,  in  order  that  a  person  or  animal  which  might  be  upon 
,  the  highway  crossing  could  move  away,  and  no  damage  would 
result  from  the  act  of  the  railroad  company.  In  other  words,  a 
cow  standing  upon  a  highway  crossing  requires  a  train  to  stop 
until  she  moves  off;  otherwise,  in  case  of  damage  or  injury,  the 
railroad  company  is  responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  animal. 

"The  same  lenient  rules  apply  to  tramps.  They  are  practi- 
cally entitled  to  ride  unless  discovered.  They  are  allowed  to 
walk  back  and  forth  upon  the  railroad  tracks,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  with  them  as  trespassers  unless  they  commit 
depredation  or  cause  some  damage. 

"To  do  away  with  this  practice  will  without  question  lessen 
the  number  of  delinquents,  and  will  enable  the  officers  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  those  who  persist  in  wrong  doing. 

"However,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  laws  of  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  states,  before  a  satisfactory  result  could  be 
reached." 

From  R.  T.  Wilson,  Auditor  and  General  Freight  and  Passenger 
Agent,  Farmville  &  Powhatan  Railroad  Co. 

"I  reduce  it  all  to  the  tramp  question,  for  the  reason  that  the 
word  tramp  as  now  used  and  accepted  means  criminal,  fugitive 
from  justice,  idler  and  everything  low  and  degraded. 

"We  have  always  accepted  the  tramp  as  one  of  the  unavoid- 
able nuisances,  and  while  using  every  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  him 
as  far  as  possible,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  rules  which  thor- 
oughly antagonize  him  are  carried  out,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  of  the  employees  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  know  his 
treacherous  and  degraded  character  and  realizing  the  advantage 
he  has,  secreted  in  dark  places,  they  feel  it  the  better  part  of  pru- 
dence to  leave  him  alone. 

"1  have  not  given  the  matter  enough  thought  to  be  able  to 
speak  intelligently,  but  my  general  idea  is  that  uniform  laws 
should  be  adopted  by  every  state  in  the  Union  and  when  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  law  begins  to  come  down  on  this  class  I  believe 
the  railroads  will  co-operate  heartily." 
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From  F.  11.  Mdiuigan.  Manager, 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 

"During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  on  our  lines  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  where  we  were  very  much  annoyed  by 
tramps  trespassing  on  our  premises  and  riding  on  our  trains,  the 
department  of  attorney  general  of  that  Province  have,  with  good 
results,  carried  on  a  periodical  crusade  against  the  tramps,  and 
we  have  afforded  them  every  facility  and  assistance  possible  in 
connection  with  the  work,  which  is,  of  course,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  community  and  railway  companies,  and  our  em- 
ployees were  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  government  officers 
and  apprise  them  of  the  presence  of  idlers  or  tramps  about  our 
premises." 

From  J.  Q.  Van  Winkle,  General  Superintendent, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co. 

"Your  conclusions  have  my  full  endorsement.  The  railroads 
have  and  do  make  an  earnest  effort  to  prevent  the  free  use  of  their 
trains  by  this  class  of  people,  but  they  cannot  accomplish  much. 
Local  authorities  find  fault  with  the  railroad  companies  if  they 
put  this  class  of  people  off  trains  in  their  villages,  towns  or  cities, 
and  insist  that  they  be  carried  on  to  some  other  town,  and  have 
gone  so  far  in  a  great  many  instances  as  to  bring  this  class  of 
people  to  our  stations  and  yards  and  tell  them  that  they  must  get 
out  of  town  on  the  next  train  or  they  will  be  severely  dealt  with, 
etc.  If  we  arrest  this  class  of  people  and  take  them  before  mag- 
istrates they,  as  a  rule,  are  not  punished  by  imprisonment,  fine  or 
otherwise,  but  are  told  to  get  out  of  town,  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  trainmen  to  prevent  the  use  of  our  trains,  and  especially 
when  the  hobo  knows  that  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  the 
officers  of  the  law,  are  with  him  so  far  as  the  use  of  transportation 
facilities  are  concerned  ;  and  I  respectfully  suggest  the  only  means 
of  breaking  up  the  practice  is  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws  and  severely  punish  everybody  who  is  found  riding  on  the 
trains  of  any  railroad  without  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  road. 

"There  are  frequent  cases  where  there  are  several  times  as 
many  hobos  on  a  freight  train  as  there  are  employees  on  the  train, 
and  the  hobos  practically  take  possession.  There  are  frequent 
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cases  where  hobos  have  killed  and  seriously  injured  train  men 
who  were  making  an  effort  to  eject  them  from  trains.  The  hobos 
in  such  instances  generally  get  away,  are  not  punished  even  for 
the  death  of  their  fellowman,  and  there  is  only  one  way  that  I 
know  to  rid  the  railroads  and  the  general  public  of  the  annoy- 
ance and  that  is  to  punish  such  people  severely  for  being  found 
on  trains,  attempting  to  get  on,  or  to  be  about  stations,  yards,  etc., 
and  I  hope  you  can  bring  about  this  end." 

From  Wm.  W.  Cole,  President, 

The  New  Orange  Four  Junction  Railroad  Co. 

"I  feel  very  confident  that  if  the  practice  of  tramps  and  idle 
wanderers  beating  their  way  over  the  roads  of  the  various  com- 
panies could  be  stopped,  that  there  is  no  question  but  what  it 
would  stop  a  large  percentage  of  the  petty  thieving  and  other 
crimes  which  are  created  from  the  fact  of  men  absolutely  idle 
being  in  a  strange  place  where  they  are  wholly  unknown  with 
means  constantly  at  hand  whereby  they  are  able  to  escape  conse- 
quences of  various  petty  crimes  which  they  commit  through  sheer 
idleness  or  want.  I  have  known  from  my  own  observation  of 
many  cases  of  boys  who  commenced  to  travel  about  the  country 
on  freights,  who  eventually  generated  into  worthless  tramps  from 
the  habit  of  aimlessly  going  from  one  place  to  another  and 
through  the  very  habit  of  wandering  coming  in  contact  with  the 
under  life. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  question  if  this  practice  of  using  the 
freights  and  beating  way  over  the  lines  of  railroads  could  be 
stopped,  that  it  would,  first,  go  a  great  ways  toward  stopping  boys 
from  drifting  into  criminal  ways  and  gaining  a  taste  for  idleness 
from  wandering.  Second,  it  would  prevent  the  nomadic  tribe  of 
tramps  from  entering  a  town,  unknown  by  the  authorities,  and 
committing  depredations  at  all  times  and  silently  vanishing  at  the 
various  junction  points  without  any  clue." 

From  A.  M.  Schoyer,  General  Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh. 

"We  have  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  a  well  organized  police 
system,  which  has,  for  some  years  past,  rid  us  of  the  tramp 
nuisance.  The  effect  produced  by  the  operations  of  this  police 
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sysk-m  has  also  been  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically eliminate,  the  tramp  nuisance  in  towns  located  along  our 
lines. 

"As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  in  days  gone  by,  it  was  customary 
for  organized  bands  of  desperate  characters  to  control  certain 
thoroughfares ;  for  instance,  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  between 
Erie  and  Cleveland,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  the  operating  place 
of  what  was  known  as  the  'Lake  Shore  Gang'.  These  men  made 
a  practice  of  robbing  cars  between  the  two  points  mentioned, 
and  houses  in  towns  passed  through.  Their  power  was  so  great 
that  they  kept  out  of  this  district  other  desperate  characters.  The 
same  thing  applied  to  all  other  railroads  in  the  country.  For  a 
great  many  years  we  have  had  on  our  system  a  police  force.  It 
was,  however,  up  until  about  eight  years  ago,  not  organized,  and 
as  a  result  not  very  effective.  In  about  1895,  this  service  was 
organized  under  a  superintendent  of  police,  with  a  captain  on  each 
division  in  charge  of  the  lieutenants  and  patrolmen.  When  this 
organization  was  brought  about  the  conditions  on  our  lines  were 
very  bad :  all  of  our  freight  trains  were  carrying  tramps,  and  a 
large  number  of  our  passenger  trains  were  doing  the  same ;  to-day 
such  a  thing  as  a  professional  tramp  on  the  trains  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  curiosity.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  the  social  condition  throughout  all  the  country  traversed  by 
our  line  has  been  very  much  benefited  by  our  efforts  in  this 
respect. 

"In  some  cities  our  work  has  been  appreciated  and  we  have 
been  given  the  assistance  of  the  municipal  authorities  when  needed. 
In  other  cities,  however,  it  is  very  often  a  difficult  matter  for  us 
to  secure  a  conviction  of  a  tramp  when  caught. 

"If  we  could  bring  the  local  authorities  to  see  the  advantages 
accruing  to  their  own  local  district,  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  and  could  secure  their  hearty  co-operation  the 
nuisance  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  August  2Oth,  would  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Laws  have  been  drafted  covering  the  matter  but  our  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  in  securing  conviction  under  those  laws. 

"For  your  information  I  would  say  that  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
his  a  police  organization  identical  to  the  one  on  the  Pennsylvania 
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Lines.  It  has  been  in  operation,  however,  but  a  few  months  and 
I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  anything  with  reference  to  the  results 
obtained,  but  I  do  know  that  eventually  they  will  be  the  same  as 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines." 

From  G.  S.  Ward,  Inspector  of  Police, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  Co. 

"I  beg  to  advise  that  this  company  have  established  a  police 
service,  which  took  effect  on  the  first  ultimo  (July),  the  service 
being  extended  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad.  It  is  being  organized  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  company  against  carelessness,  negli- 
gence, malacious  mischief,  depredations  and  fire ;  to  guard 
travelers  against  pickpockets  and  thieves  and  the  practice  of 
gamblers ;  to  guard  the  traffic  from  theft  or  'loss  or  damage' ;  to 
assist  in  gathering  facts  in  cases  of  personal  injury  or  other 
claims ;  to  preserve  order  upon  the  premises  of  the  company  and 
upon  its  trains ;  to  aid  in  quelling  any  disturbance  that  may  arise ; 
and  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law  in  so  far  as  the  company's 
interests  may  be  involved. 

"Organization  of  Police  Service. — The  service  shall  comprise 
the  following  officers  and  men,  and  their  relative  rank  shall  be 
in  the  order  named  ;  a  superintendent  of  police,  one  inspector, 
such  number  of  captains,  lieutenants,  patrolmen  and  crossing 
watchmen,  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

"Mr.  G.  A.  Ogline  is  Superintendent  of  Police,  with  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  writer  is  Inspector  of 
Police,  with  headquarters  here. 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this  company  takes  as 
much  care  in  selecting  men  for  the  police  service,  as  the  govern- 
ment does  in  employing  men  for  the  United  States  army  or  navy. 
Following  are  requirements  for  employment : 

"A  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  within  the  age  limitation, 
minimum  twenty-one  years,  maximum  thirty-five  years.  Not  less 
than  five  feet  eight  inches,  nor  more  than  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  and  not  less  than  160  Ibs..  nor  more  than  200  Ibs.  in  weight. 
Physically  qualified  ;  not  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  intoxi- 
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eating  beverages.  All  recruits  and  all  men  who  present  themselves 
for  re-engagement  shall  be  examined  for  physical  fitness.  It  is 
essential  that  every  man  engaged  shall  be  healthy  and  active.  The 
standard  of  excellence  shall  be  that  required  by  the  United  States 
government  in  its  enlistments  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  as 
applicable  to  a  minimum  height  of  five  feet  eight  inches.  The 
medical  examiner's  rejection  is  final. 

"The  problem  of  police  protection  for  railroads  solved. — An 
organized  force  of  officers  and  detectives  patrol  the  lines  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  Baltimore  &  Southwestern  Rail- 
road, prevent  robberies,  protect  trainmen,  and  hold  the  tramps 
and  hoboes  in  check.  The  system  originated  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"For  a  few  years  prior  to  1896,  L.  F.  Loree,  now  president  of 
above  named  companies,  was  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgh  -Railroad,  then,  as  now,  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
He  had  been  annoyed  considerably  by  the  transactions  of  these 
lawless  hordes,  and  decided  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  first  step 
was  an  inspection  of  the  railroad  detective  system,  which  he  found 
rotten  to  the  core.  In  fact  there  was  hardly  any  core,  as  there 
was  but  a  semblance  of  an  organization.  A  few  detectives  were 
scattered  here  and  there,  doing  nothing  in  particular,  reporting  to 
no  one,  and  seemingly  taking  but  little  intelligent  interest  in  the 
suppression  of  lawlessness,  then  almost  rampant  on  the  railroads. 
The  initial  step,  therefore,  wras  the  organization  of  the  detective 
force,  which  was  speedily  accomplished.  Mr.  L/oree  himself 
became  chief  of  the  force,  advising  and  directing  the  movements 
and  appointing  a  lieutenant  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  into 
execution  the  campaigns  outlined.  So  after  this  action  was  taken 
Mr.  Loree  was  made  General  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  organize  a 
complete  detective  force  for  the  whole  system,  which  arrangement 
is  now  complete.  Mr.  Loree  still  remained  the  chief  of  the  force, 
and  he  had  with  him  a  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Burr,  and  an 
inspector,  the  writer. 

"\Yhen  Mr.  Loree  was  made  President  of  the  B.  &  O.  and  B. 
&  O.  S.  W.  Railroads,  and  moved  to  Baltimore,  one  of  the  first 
acts  was  to  again  organize  a  complete  detective  force  for  the  whole 
system,  which  arrangement  is  almost  complete.  Mr.  Loree  still 
remains  chief  of  the  force,  and  he  has  with  him  a  superintendent 
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who  has  general  charge  of  the  active  force.  In  addition  to  this, 
each  respective  company,  the  B.  &  O.  and  B.  &  O.  S.  W.,  has  its 
inspector  and  every  division  has  its  captain,  and  the  larger  cities 
are  given  lieutenants.  Under  these  men  are  patrolmen  who  have 
regularly  assigned  work  to  do.  They  report  every  morning  by 
wire  to  the  inspector  and  receive  their  instructions,  which  are 
carried  out,  or  an  account  given  the  inspector.  Th§re  are  about 
300  of  these  men  at  work  on  different  sections  of  the  systems  of 
the  B.  &  O.  and  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  lines,  of  which  about  100  belong  to 
the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  branch.  They  scour  the  yards,  keeping  a  close 
lookout  for  car  breakers  or  petty  thieves.  They  keep  the  trains 
clear  of  passengers  who  refuse  to  pay  fare,  they  look  after  the 
condition  of  the  property  in  their  districts,  and  they  ferret  out 
the  criminals  when  an  offense  has  been  committed. 

"All  of  this  hard  work  has  not  been  without  its  results.  Not 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  depredations  are  committed  now  that 
were  seen  in  days  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
and  they  are  shunned  as  if  they  were  a  thing  possessed.  We  trust 
the  same  may  exist  on  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  Railroad  in  due  course 
of  time. 

''In  regard  to  the  seventh  paragraph  of  your  letter  wherein 
you  ask  an  expression  of  our  views  on  the  subject,  with  sug- 
gestions of  the  measures  that  might  be  successfully  resorted  to  to 
lessen  or  abate  the  evil,  I  suggest  that  if  all  railroad  companies 
vigorously  carry  out  Mr.  Loree's  idea  of  policing  railroads  the 
problem  is  solved. 

"Records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
will,  I  believe,  show  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  the  police 
force  is  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  easily  saves  two  dollars  for 
every  dollar  spent  in  prevention  of  fires,  thefts,  depredations,  etc., 
by  tramps  and  others,  and  accidents  to  trespassers  on  the  railroad. 

"It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  practice 
is  not  permitted,  with  reference  to  tramps  and  idlers  stealing  rides 
on  trains." 

From  J.  M.  Gruber,  General  Superintendent, 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 

"The  hobo  or  tramp  nuisance  has  been  very  prevalent  all  over 
the  country,  at  least  in  the  territories  that  I  have  been  in  for 
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several  year>  past,  and  even  in  the  good  times  that  we  have  had  the 
last  few  years  it  seems  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
and  indicates  clearly  that  the  parties  who  roam  about  the  country 
stealing  their  way  on  trains  are  looking  for  anything  but  work. 
There  has  been  a  constant  shortage  of  labor  for  all  classes  of 
railroad  work  and  I  suppose  the  same  conditions  exist  for  other 
concerns  that  employ  labor,  and  if  some  means  could  be  devised 
to  turn  these  'hoboes;  so  called,  into  laboring  men,  the  country 
would  be  much  better  off.  I  believe  that  stringent  legislation 
should  be  enacted  making  it  as  much  of  a  crime  to  steal  a  ride  as 
to  steal  money  or  anything  else,  but  the  laws  would  be  of  no  use 
unless  they  are  enforced.  No  doubt  in  many  instances  the  train- 
men are  as  much  to  blame  as  the  hoboes,  as  they  accept  money  for 
a  ride.  They  have  no  right  to,  but  even  in  cases  where  the 
trainmen  try  to  keep  them  off  their  trains  they  find  it  impossible 
to  do  so  as  many  of  them  are  expert  and  can  swing  onto  a  moving 
train  as  well  or  better  than  the  trainmen  and  some  of  them  will 
not  be  put  off  and  use  force,  often  resorting  to  knives  or  guns,  and 
I  believe  the  thing  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  because,  perhaps, 
of  improper  legislation,  and  also  failure  to  enforce  it  in  such 
communities  where  they  have  it." 

From  C.  E.  Lytle.  General  Superintendent, 

Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  referred  to  is 
proper  police  protection  to  be  furnished  by  each  separate  road  at 
their  own  expense.  Some  lines,  such  as  certain  divisions  of  the 
P.  R.  R.,  have  found  that  it  pays  them  to  go  to  some  considerable 
outlay  in  order  to  furnish  this  protection  and  their  freight  trains 
are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  travel.  Other  lines  who  pay 
no  attention  to  this  feature  are  on  the  other  hand  over-run  with 
deadhead  passengers  on  freight  trains." 

From  Samuel  A.  Henszey,  President  and  General  Manager, 
Raleigh  &  \Yestern  Railway  Co. 

"In  your  desire  to  circumscribe  the  avenues  for  movement  of 
the  class  from  which  the  criminals  of  this  country  are  largely 
recruited  you  have  solved  the  key  note  of  reform. 

"It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  every  transportation  line, 
in  their  own  protection,  as  well  as  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of 
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the  community  at  large,  to  place  an  embargo  upon  this  clandes- 
tine movement. 

"You  will  realize  the  difficulty  that  attends  an  effort  in  this 
direction,  but  that  every  operating  official  will  cheerfully  co- 
operate toward  the  desired  consummation,  I  feel  quite  sure. 

"Eliminating  the  opportunity  for  movement  from  place  to 
place,  thus  localizing  the  conditions  which  can  be  properly  treated 
in  the  place  of  their  origin,  will  impose  upon  respective  communi- 
ties their  just  obligation  and  be  largely  instrumental  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  this  social  pestilence.  If  the  idea  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  crystallize  has  been  successfully  placed  in  operation  abroad, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  methods  there  employed  cannot  be  trans- 
planted with  equally  good  results,  modified,  perhaps,  to  suit  local 

conditions." 

« 

From  \Y.  E.  Green,  General  Superintendent, 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Co. 

"The  migratory  movements  of  the  bum  element  has  been  a 
great  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  railroad  companies 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Every  possible  expedient  known 
has  been  adopted  to  stop  the  practice. 

"The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  railroads  have  secured  prac- 
tically no  assistance  from  the  corporation  officials  along  their 
lines.  My  observations  and  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
if  all  towns  would  take  an  active  interest  in  this  matter  and  arrest 
this  class  of  people  and  put  them  to  work  on  their  streets,  or  in 
soir.e  work  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  town,  county  or  state, 
that  the  practice  would  soon  be  broken  up.  I  have  closely  ob- 
served that  this  element  steers  clear  of  a  town  that  has  an  estab- 
lished stone  pile.  The  information  is  circulated,  and  they  all 
soon  get  to  know  that  if  they  pass  through  a  certain  town  they 
will  be  arrested  and  put  on  the  stone  pile,  and  they  give  that  town 
a  'wide  berth'. 

"There  is  no  question  but  what  their  ability  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  they  can  now  do  without  any  difficulty,  en- 
courages lawlessness  in  a  class  that  but  for  this  would  remain  at 
home  and  be  fairly  respectable  people." 
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From  T.  J.  Kennedy,  General  Superintendent, 

The  Algoma  Central  &  1  ludson  l>ay  Railway  Co. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pre- 
vent tramps  from  boarding  trains  without  the  expense  of  having 
each  train  inspected  by  a  law  officer  at  the  end  of  each  run.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  open  loads  that  are  so  frequently  hauled  by 
railways  offer  every  opportunity  for  such  persons  stowing  them- 
selves away  during  the  night  hours,  and  as  they  are  frequently 
willing  to  assume  all  manner  of  risks,  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience on  this  side  of  the  line,  that  it  is  a  difficult  question  to 
handle. 

"As  above  stated,  if  law  officers  could  be  available  to  examine 
trains  one  mile  from  the  end  of  the  run  the  nuisance  could  be 
abated  to  a  very  great  extent." 

From  J.  C.  Riddell,  General  Superintendent, 

Marietta,  Columbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Co. 

"I  heartily  endorse  your  statements,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
deplored  that  the  railroads  are  responsible  for  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  crime  that  exists  throughout  our  land,  in  furnish- 
ing transportation  without  leave  or  compensation,  as  you  have 
stated,  and  that  which  I  know  personally  induces  young  boys  first 
to  steal  a  ride,  then  to  continue  this  practice,  which  throws  them 
in  among  fugitives  and  tramps  who  add  encouragement  to  the 
Young  Americas ;  and  because  of  the  house-wife's  sympathy  for 
the  youth  they  are  more  readily  furnished  with  edibles  which  are 
in  turn  carried  to  the  tramps,  and  they  are  soon  taught  to  lead  a 
life  of  idleness  and  crime. 

"The  railroads  have  not  been  given  the  assistance  by  the 
local  authorities  at  stations  along  their  lines  in  punishing  tres- 
passers on  trains,  and  while  the  railroads  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances have  made  an  honest  effort  to  rid  their  trains  of  tramps, 
they  were  unable  to  secure  conviction  or  punishment  by  the  local 
authorities  of  the  cities  and  villages  along  their  lines;  and  I  do 
not  believe  this  can  be  remedied  without  the  co-operation  of  local 
authorities.  I  am  unable  to  make  an}-  suggestion  that  might 
bring  this  about,  except  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  cities  and  villages,  in  order  to  get  them  inter- 
ested." 
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From  J.  Kruttschnitt,  4th  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

"The  one  way  in  which  anything  effective  could  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  would  seem  to  be  through  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  municipal  governments,  to  the 
end  that  the  local  officers  of  the  country  would  work  on  some 
general  lines  of  punishment  tending  to  discourage  this  deplorable 
practice  of  tramping  which  has  become  so  general. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  the  great- 
est sufferers  through  the  lawlessness  of  this  roving  class  of  idlers, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  only  right  that  the  state  and  municipal 
governments  should  accord  to  the  railroad  companies  the  same 
measure  of  protection  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  as  is 
accorded  to  corporations  in  other  lines  of  industry,  the  expense  of 
such  action  to  be  borne  by  the  people  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
peace  officers  are  now  maintained  throughout  the  country  for  the 
protection  of  property  rights.  These  tramps  and  criminals  not 
only  break  into  cars  and  stations  to  commit  thefts  and  depreda- 
tions, but  they  also  steal  the  principal  commodity  which  the  rail- 
road has  to  sell,  viz :  transportation,  and  on  the  ground  of  theft 
alone  the  railroad  companies  should  be  entitled  to  some  protection 
from  the  government.  If  chain  gangs  were  organized  generally 
in  municipalities  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  and  there  was  a 
penalty  for  this  irresponsible  class  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days'  work  breaking  stone,  or  in  building  roadways 
over  formidable  sections  of  the  country,  it  would  probably  do 
more  towards  lessening  this  evil  than  anything  else." 

From  M.  Donaldson,  General  Superintendent,       , 
Canada  Atlantic  Railway  Co. 

"The  congregating  together  of  tramps,  idlers,  and  fugitives 
from  justice  at  central  localities. should  be  stopped  by  authority 
of  the  law  and  its  officers ;  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  done. 

"As  you  have  pointed  out  in  your  circular,  the  increasing 
number  of  young  men,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  take  this 
means  of  travel,  do  so  to  their  disadvantage  in  that  they  meet 
disreputable  men  of  the  convict  class.  This  is  certainly  unfortu- 
nate and  regretable.  For  the  cure  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  means  of  correction. 
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"It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  joke  at  present  with  the  press  at 
large,  and  the  public  generally:  but  I  feel,  with  other  railway 
officials,  it  is  getting  beyond  a  joke,  and  our  legislatures  should 
take  up  and  devise  laws  to  prevent  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 
Special  laws  should  be  made,  which  local  law  officers  should 
enforce  with  vigor.  The  government  should  provide  special 
officers  with  full  authority  to  act  vigorously  at  infrequent  times, 
where  the  idle  and  thriftless  class  gather,  and  become  a  source  of 
danger  to  a  community.  Only  active  steps,  and  by  officers  ap- 
pointed and  with  special  power  to  deal  with  the  situation  can 
improve  matters. 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  calling  on  our  Crown  attorneys  to 
help  in  breaking  up  such  gangs,  and  I  have  within  the  last  few 
months  brought  many  of  them  to  justice.  The  punishment  is  so 
light,  being  a  slight  fine  of  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  days  in  jail,  that 
it  is  not  really  effective.  Imprisonment  of  a  term  of  six  months 
to  a  year  at  hard  labor  would  certainly  be  effective  if  enforced. 

"I  will  recite  a  case  to  show  you  how  serious  the  tramp  nui- 
sance may  become  to  a  railway  company.  A  short  time  past,  a 
freight  train  of  this  company  when  approaching  a  draw-bridge 
made  the  usual  stop;  the  trainmen  heard  a  cry,  went  back  and 
discovered  a  young  boy  and  a  man  lying  beside  the  track ;  the 
boy  said  his  father  and  he  had  been  stealing  a  ride  on  the  couplers 
between  the  box  cars,  and  the  jerk  of  the  cars  had  thrown  his 
father  under  the  wheels  and  crushed  his  leg.  The  lad  cried  for 
assistance  and  said  his  father  had  money  and  could  pay  for  a 
doctor.  The  conductor  backed  the  train  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
nearest  station  and  sent  a  message  for  a  doctor,  who  took  the 
man  to  the  village  and  placed  him  where  he  could  receive  atten- 
tion. 

"The  result  of  this  accident  was  a  law  suit,  the  doctor  claim- 
ing damage  of  some  $800  for  services  rendered,  and  the  company 
were  mulcted  to  that  extent;  the  claim  raised  was  that  the 
company's  officer  had  called  the  doctor,  and  so  were  bound  to  pay 
for  the  medical  and  other  expenses. 

"This  occurred  at  Lacolle,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  a  company  may  or  does  suffer, 
the  laws  not  being  sufficient  to  protect  them. 
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''I  can  only  wish  you  success  in  devising  a  proper  and  a  rapid 
means  to  resist  or  stop  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  know  further  your  success." 


From  J.  T.  Logan,  General  Superintendent, 
Nacozari  Railroad  Co. 

"In  my  opinion,  better  government  protection  of  railway  and 
other  corporate  interests,  would  tend  to  mitigate  the  evil  you 
refer  to. 

"A  man  should  be  punished  for  stealing  his  passage  as  he 
would  be  for  stealing  a  watch.  Vigilance  on  the  part  of  public 
officers,  after  proper  laws  are  enacted,  would,  I  think,  improve 
matters." 


From  George  T.  Slade,  General  Superintendent, 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co. 

"It  is  certainly  true  that  our  freight  trains  furnish  means  for 
people  of  the  classes  enumerated  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  it  would  be  very  expensive  for  the  railroads  to 
endeavor  to  keep  all  of  these  outsiders  off  of  its  property  and 
trains.  The  railroads  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  a  great  deal  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  practice  if  they  could  have  the  assistance 
of  the  local  authorities  in  the  towns  along  the  line.  The  local 
authorities,  however,  give  but  indifferent  assistance  in  prosecuting 
itinerants.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  men  from  our  freight  and 
passenger  trains  this  summer  and  tried  to  secure  sentences  for 
them  at  various  points  from  the  local  authorities.  The  local 
justices,  however,  do  not  care  to  put  their  counties  to  the  expense 
of  feeding  these  itinerants,  and,  consequently,  give  them  no  sen- 
tences at  all  or  such  light  sentences  that  there  is  practically  no 
check  to  be  secured  from  these  sources.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  trouble  with  the  existing  laws,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  their 
enforcement.  For  this  railroad,  I  can  say  that  we  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  everything  in  reason  to  check  up  the  practice,  and 
if  we  can  secure  local  assistance,  will  undertake  to  redouble  our 
efforts  in  this  direction.  We  cannot,  however,  unaided  do  much 
more  than  we  have  done." 
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From  1*.  Mcllvried,  Vice  I'roiik'iit  and  General  Manager, 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

"As  the  railroads  of  the  country  afford  the  best  means  for 
this  class  of  people  to  move  from  place  to  place  without  expense, 
I  believe  if  a  law  was  enacted  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
person  to  ride  on  any  train  without  proper  transportation,  it 
would  be  very  beneficial  in  breaking  up  this  practice.  My  idea 
is  to  have  a  law  passed  making  conductors  and  trainmen  on  all 
trains  officers  of  the  law,  so  far  as  this  class  of  people  go  ;  or  in 
other  words,  give  them  the  power  and  authority  to  arrest  and  turn 
over  to  the  proper  official  any  one  whom  they  find  riding  on  their 
trains  without  transportation.  As  the  class  of  people  referred  to 
usually  ride  on  the  trains,  beating  their  way,  the  only  thing  the 
conductors  and  trainmen  can  do  under  the  present  laws  is  to  put 
them  off,  while  if  there  were  laws  making  it  an  offense  for  them 
to  be  found  on  the  train  and  the  parties  knew  that  they  were 
subjecting  themselves  to  arrest  and  punishment  in  endeavoring  to 
move  from  place  to  place  in  this  way,  it  would,  I  believe,  very 
greatly  reduce  the  practice.  This  of  course  refers  particularly  to 
those  who  endeavor  to  beat  their  way. 

"I  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  thought  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  what  remedy  could  be  applied  to  avoid  criminals  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  etc.,  moving  from  place  to  place,  who  are 
able  to  pay  their  fare." 

From  Frank  Drew,  President  and  General  Superintendent, 
S.  &.  S.  P.  R.  R. 

"All  tramps  and  persons  who  travel  about  as  you  suggest  are 
criminals.  I  will  be  glad  of  a  way  to  stop  it  and  will  co-operate 
in  anything." 

From  E.  F.  Potter,  General  Superintendent, 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  idle  and 
evil  persons  unlawfully  make  use  of  the  railroad  trains  over  the 
entire  country  to  travel  from  place  to  place.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  your  circular  letter  that  these  conditions  arise 
from  the  facilities  thus  offered  for  easy  transfer.  We  have  found 
that  these  vicious  tramps  and  common  thieves  travel  in  such 
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numbers  and  so  armed  as  to  readily  intimidate  the  train  men, 
who,  therefore,  become  less  exacting  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  prevent  such  persons  from  riding. 

"Although  there  are  laws  against  this  class  and  against  their 
lawless  depredations,  the  local  authorities,  even  to  the  courts,  with 
singular  unanimity  decline  to  mete  out  the  punishments  prescribed 
because  they  would  entail  a  large  expense  upon  the  tax  payers  in 
the  maintenance  of  so  man}'  prisoners. 

"The  laws  of  Wisconsin  are  very  severe  against  tramps,  pro- 
viding penitentiary  sentences,  yet  I  have  not  known  a  single 
instance  where  any  true  effort  has  been  made,  by  punishment  to  the 
limit,  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

"The  only  efficient  method  of  correction  is  to  educate  and 
convince  the  local  authorities  that  vigorous  sentences  and  the 
inevitable  expense  attendant  upon  the  care  of  an  increased  number 
of  convicts  will  result  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  driving 
criminals  and  worthless  tramps  from  the  state.  Until  the  author- 
ities take  up  this  labor  in  earnest,  the  railroads  must  necessarily 
remain  powerless  to  cope  with  this  evil." 

From  John  P.  Ramsey,  General  Manager, 

Ferrocarril  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  Y  Pacifico. 

"The  road  I  am  manager  of  does  not  have  the  question,  being 
located  entirely  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  practice  is 
prohibited  by  strict  laws  which  are  fairly  well  enforced.  How- 
ever, the  railroads  entering  El  Paso  from  the  northeast  and  west 
are  well  burdened  with  the  unprofitable  traffic,  while  El  Paso 
is  badly  ridden  by  the  undesirable  additions. 

"In  my  estimation  the  railroad  companies  are  only  partly  to 
blame,  and  I  know  that  in  most  instances  would  gladly  assist  the 
authorities  in  breaking  up  the  custom  established  for  so  long  by 
the  tramping  fraternity.  However,  until  there  may  be  devised  a 
way  to  compel  trainmen  in  charge  of  freight  trains  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  regulations,  I  do  not  believe  that  tramps  can  be  prevented 
from  riding  on  the  railroads.  Not  only  do  trainmen  not  make  the 
tramp  stay  off,  or  get  off,  but  only  too  frequently  actually  collect 
a  fare  which  never  finds  its  way  into  the  railroad  treasury. 
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"In  my  estimation,  the  only  way  in  which  the  trouble  may  be 
removed  is  by  establishing  a  police  patrol  of  £ll  railroads — either 
by  the  civil  authorities  as  in  European  countries,  or  by  the  various 
railroad  companies ;  and  as  the  civil  authorities  are  really  more 
interested  in  preventing  the  movement  of  criminal  and  troublesome 
elements,  I  believe  that  such  a  patrol  should  be  provided  by  the 
state  or  county  authorities,  and  laws  should  be  enacted  making 
jumping  on  or  off  cars  in  motion,  or  'stealing  a  ride/  at  least  a  mis- 
demeanor with  suitable  punishment" 

From  W.  H.  Bancroft,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
(  )regon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co. 

"My  suggestions  in  this  connection  would  be  that  the  state 
legislatures  enact  laws  that  would  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
tramps  and  criminals  to  be  found  riding  on  trains  without  proper 
transportation,  and  in  addition  to  this,  for  each  state  to  appoint 
two  or  three  officers  whose  duties  would  be  to  look  after  persons 
of  this  character,  that  is  to  watch  all  trains  and  to  arrest  all  such 
persons  found  thereon.  These  officers,  in  my  opinion,  should 
also  move  up  and  down  the  road,  not  only  from  terminal  to 
terminal,  but  to  the  smaller  points  along  the  line  where  they 
would  be  more  liable  to  be  caught ;  this  of  course  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  railroad  companies  co-operate  in  prosecuting 
this  class  of  tramps.  Some  states,  I  believe,  have  good  laws  in 
this  respect,  but  they  are  not  enforced ;  if  we  could  create  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  method  and  have  the  law  strictly  en- 
forced, I  think  it  would  very  effectively  stop  this  element  from 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

"Under  the  present  laws  the  railway  companies  are  helpless 
to  stop  this  sort  of  business.  Our  trainmen  put  them  off  the 
trains,  but  these  men  wait  along  the  line  and  get  on  the  next  train, 
and  so  on.  from  station  to  station. 

"If  they  are  injured  as  a  result  of  being  put  off  the  trains,  it 
falls  upon  the  railroad  company  to  take  care  of  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  large  number  killed  and  crippled  for  life.  Some 
of  these  criminals  are  so  desperate  that  it  is  very  dangerous  work 
for  our  trainmen  to  eject  them.  When  they  reach  a  city,  Salt 
Lake,  for  instance,  they  are  oftentimes  arrested  by  the  city  police- 
men under  charge  of  'suspicious  characters',  'drunks',  etc.,  and 
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when  brought  up  before  the  police  justice  are  invariably  released 
with  instructions  to»get  out  of  town  within  a  given  period  of 
hours,  which  condition  of  affairs  really  encourages  the  movement 
of  these  criminals  from  place  to  place  instead  of  preventing  it. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  undertaken  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  for  discussion  before  the  National  Prison  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  next  October,  and  I  hope  your 
efforts  will  be  the  means  of  establishing  some  remedy  that  will 
abate  to  a  great  extent  this  evil." 

From  P.  T.  Lonergan,  Superintendent, 
Rutland  Railroad  Co. 

"In  my  opinion  the  fact  that  a  man  can  change  his  location 
very  readily  under  circumstances  existing  at  the  present  time,  is 
calculated  to  make  men  careless,  and  is  no  doubt  responsible  for 
a  large  amount  of  crimes. 

"As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  railroad  companies  and  trans- 
portation companies  are  on  the  alert  to  prevent  tramps  from  rid- 
ing on  trains  without  permission  or  compensation ;  even  the  car 
inspectors  have  their  instructions  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  just 
this  thing,  and  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  not  lessened  to  any  great 
extent,  leads  me  to  believe  that  some  other  measure  will  have  to 
be  adopted  to  become  effective. 

"This  condition  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  to  be  deplored, 
and  any  plan  to  remedy  it  I  am  certain  would  receive  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  railroad  managements." 

From  F.  W.  Gilbert,  General  Superintendent, 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

"This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  handle,  and  one  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  railways  for  some  time.  It  is  especially 
difficult  along  lines  that  are  not  densely  settled,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  laws,  and  second,  sufficient  police  force  to  enforce 
them. 

"In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  we  have  tramp 
laws,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment to  steal  rides  on  freight  trains,  and  on  truss  rods,  roofs, 
engines,  etc.,  of  passenger  trains.  This  is  to  mitigate  the  tramp 
nuisance,  but  the  laws,  as  often  happens,  are  not  very  vigorously 
enforced. 
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"Our  men  are  instructed  to  use  every  reasonable  effort  to 
prevent  tramps  from  stealing  rides,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
do  more  than  simply  eject  the  men.  when  we  can,  from  our  trains, 
and  occasionally  prosecuting  them  for  violation  of  the  law.  There 
certainly  must  be  concerted  action  with  the  authorities  and  the 
railways  if  it  is  proposed  to  mitigate  this  evil.  The  appointment 
of  wardens  for  this  purpose,  which  you  mention,  might  be 
efficient,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  prose- 
cuting the  offender.  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  you  in 
this  move,  but  until  the  state  laws  can  be  made  effective,  I  really 
do  not  know  that  we  can  effect  an  improvement." 

From  E.  N.  Armstrong,  General  Superintendent, 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railway  Co. 

"If  the  police  departments  of  the  various  towns  along  rail- 
roads would  take  an  active  hand  in  arresting  tramps  caught 
stealing  rides  on  trains,  a  great  deal  of  it  would  be  broken  up. 
'i  hat,  I  understand,  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  Europe.  Such  people 
are  promptly  arrested  there,  and  put  where  they  will  be,  properly 
taken  care  of." 

From  W.  F.  Bradley,  Superintendent, 

Ann  Arbor  Railroad  &  Steamship  Lines. 

"I  think  you  have  taken  up  a  proposition  that  is  certainly 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  of  such  an  association  as  you 
contemplate  addressing. 

"I  certainly  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  circular 
that  if  we  could  in  some  way  do  away  with  the  tramp  nuisance  it 
would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  floating  criminal  class  that  you 
refer  to. 

''Some  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  put  on  a  large  force  of  special  paid  officers,  and  I 
think  they  were  very  successful  in  ridding  their  road  of  tramps. 
The  expense  to  them  was,  I  would  think,  comparatively  small, 
because  they  simply  drove  the  tramps  on  to  parallel  lines. 

"If  every  road  in  the  United  States  would  adopt  the  same 
practice,  it  seems  to  me  a  longer  time  and  very  much  larger  staff 
of  officers  would  be  required. 
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"I  do  not  know  whether  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  still  continue 
this  practice.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  any  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  it  would  have  to  be  at  an  expense 
partially  borne  by  the  state  or  county. 

"I  think  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a 
concerted  action  of  the  officers  of  several  states  that  a  railroad 
might  run  through.  Possibly  a  committee  from  your  Association 
might  take  the  matter  up  with  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
road Officers,  which  is  the  strongest  representative  organization 
among  the  several  railroads,  and  one  which  holds  meetings  twice 
each  year." 

From  W.  D.  Duke,  General  Manager, 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad  Co.  and 
Washington  Southern  Railway  Co. 

"Of  course,  our  line  is  used,  in  common  with  other  trans- 
portation lines  of  the  country,  to  a  considerable  extent  by  tramps, 
but  we  discourage  the  practice  as  far  as  practicable,  although  we 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  prevent  persons  so  inclined  from  traveling 
from  point  to  point  on  freight  trains  without  the  knowledge  of 
trainmen. 

"We  should  be  very  glad  to  hit  upon  some  plan  to  break  up 
the  practice  entirely,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

From  Jas.  L.  Frazier,  General  Superintendent, 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 

"Notwithstanding  the  constant  and  persistent  efforts  of  rail- 
way officers  to  prevent  the  use  of  their  trains,  both  freight  and 
passenger,  and  particularly  the  former,  by  tramps  and  others  who 
do  not  pay  their  fare,  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  the  trans- 
portation facilities  of  all  roads  are  more  or  less  used  by  the  class 
of  persons  referred  to  in  your  letter.  If  the  custom  could  be 
broken  up  it  would  certainly  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  railroads, 
but  to  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  country. 

"The  most  effectual  way  to  curtail,,  if  not  break  up  this 
improper  use  of  trains,  would  be  for  the  local  officers  in  every 
town  and  village  along  the  line  of  all  railroads  to  interest  them- 
selves in  co-operating  with  the  trainmen,  and  arrest  all  parties 
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violating  the  railroad  company's  rules  in  reference  to  transpor- 
tation. It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  secure  such  action  on  the 
part  of  town  and  country  officers." 

From  H.  J.  Silfer,  General  Superintendent, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 

"There  can  be  no  question  but  this  custom  tends  to  vicious- 
ness  and  is  one  to  be  deplored,  and  should  be  overcome  if  possible. 
T  think  you  will  find  that  on  railroads  where  this  question  has 
been  partly  overcome,  that  they  maintain  a  very  large  special 
police  force.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  several  munici- 
palities through  which  a  railroad  runs  do  not  care  to  bother  placing 
these  people  under  restraint  as  it  entails  on  the  village  or  city 
authorities  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  men  while  they  are 
in  prison.  I  believe  the  best  way  to  prevent  this  would  be  for  every 
city  and  village  to  establish  a  ball  and  chain  gang,  and  whenever 
they  can  secure  any  of  these  men  through  arrest  that  they  require 
thorn  to  clean  up  streets,  break  stone,  mend  roads  or  do  anything 
of  this  character  that  is  necessary — in  fact  I  know  where  this 
custom  has  been  introduced  in  towns  that  the  tramp  gives  the  town 
a  very  wide  berth,  and  if  this  custom  was  established  there  would 
not  be  very  much  said  about  tramps.  This  is  one  way;  and  the 
other  would  be  to  provide  a  very  large  and  expensive  police  force 
on  every  railroad  in  the  United  States." 

From  W.  R.  Martin,  General  Manager, 
El  Paso  Northwestern  System. 

"While  with  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Texas,  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  on  account  of  tramps  riding  on  freight  trains,  which 
they  did  in  a  great  many  cases  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  train 
crews  and  county  peace  officers  to  dislodge  them. 

"I  have  seen  cases  where  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  boarded  a 
train  at  once,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  train  crew  could  do 
nothing  to  get  ahead  of  them,  unless  assisted  by  local  county 
officials. 

"I  know  of  no  way  to  abate  this  nuisance  except  to  make 
effort  to  have  such  local  laws  passed  as  will  require  county  officials 
to  arrest  all  such  people,  and  inaugurate  a  system  to  compel  them 
to  work  on  the  roads  and  streets,  which  I  apprehend  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  accomplish." 
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From  J.  S.  Gillespie,  Superintendent, 
Albany  &  Hudson  Railroad. 

"The  class  of  people  referred  to  are  very  much  in  evidence 
on  all  steam  roads.  Most  of  the  trunk  lines  have  undertaken  to 
restrict  their  movements  by  the  organization  of  police  depart- 
ments, but  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  powerless  to  do  much  on 
account  of  the  local  city  authorities,  before  whom  these  men  are 
brought,  failing  to  punish  them.  In  a  great  many  cases  they  are 
turned  loose  with  instructions  to  be  out  of  the  city  in  two  or 
three  hours. 

"I  would  say  that  more  could  be  done  by  mutual  understand- 
ing between  railroad  companies  and  local  authorities  along  their 
lines,  that  in  every  case  brought  before  them  by  the  railroad 
companies,  they  would  administer  some  punishment.  On  our  line 
we  are  not  troubled  by  this  class  of  wanderers,  but  I  speak  from 
long  experience  in  the  Middle  West." 

From  A  very  Turner,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Pecos  Valley  Lines. 

"Unquestionably,  the  fact  that  tramps  and  others  are  allowed 
to  beat  their  way  on  trains,  both  freight  and  passenger,  and  the 
general  absence  of  any  punishment,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  large 
number  of  tramps  in  this  country.  In  some  localities  of  the  United 
States  tramps  are  arrested,  but  throughout  the  west  municipal  and 
county  authorities  will  pay  no  attention  to  them.  In  some  states 
the  liability  of  suits  for  personal  injury  against  the  railway  com- 
pany induces  the  management  not  to  require  trainmen  to  be  severe 
in  ejecting  them.  If  public  sentiment  could  be  educated  to  force 
municipal  and  county  officials  to  arrest  all  tramps  riding  on  trains, 
their  number  could  be  greatly  reduced.  I  have  known  of  certain 
divisions  of  a  railroad  being  kept  almost  entirely  clear  of  tramps, 
where  the  company's  rules  required  their  ejectment  from  trains, 
and  where  they  were  arrested  by  the  local  authorities  for  riding 
on  trains. 

"In  the  State  of  Texas,  personal  injury  suits  are  liable  to 
result  in  heavy  verdicts  against  the  railroad  company,  and  both 
railroad  officials  and  employees  fear  to  use  force  in  ejecting 
tramps.  I  have  long  had  a  theory  that  if  all  tramps  were  arrested 
and  set  to  work  at  public  work  for  about  one-half  of  the  pay  of 
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ordinary  laborers  for  thirty  days.  tVd  well  and  worked  hard,  that 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  that  tramp  now,  would  ride  and 
pay  their  fare.  It  is  customary  for  a  great  many  young  men, 
members  of  the  various  organizations,  machinists,  molders.  car- 
penters.  etc.,  to  beat  their  way  with  plenty  of  money  in  their  pocket. 

"In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  punishment  of  tramps  by  making 
them  work  would  abolish  the  tribe." 

From  C.  S.  Sims.  General  Manager, 
I'.altimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

"J  personally  feel  that  much  of  the  petty  crime  of  the 
country  would  be  prevented  were  the  various  states  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  make  the  stealing  of  transportation  on 
freight  trains  by  persons  a  very  serious  offense,  punishable  pos- 
sibly by  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
at  least  one  year.  Such  laws  would  not  only  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  tramps  and  petty  criminals  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  but  would  do  away  with  many  of  the  accidents  now 
occurring  on  many  of  the  railroads  of  the  country." 

From  (>.  A.  ( )gline.  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Randall 
is  correct.  In  my  experience  as  a  railroad  policeman  1  have  came 
upon  a  number  of  criminals  using  freight  trains  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  I  recall  an  instance  where  there  was  arrested  in 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  two  parties  for  this  offense  (V.  L.  R.),  who, 
when  taken  into  court,  made  a  pitiful  plea  about  being  working 
men  out  of  money  and  position,  and.  as  is  usually  the  case, 
promptly  released  without  punishment.  A  short  time  afterwards 
these  same  parties  were  arrested  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  for  highway 
robbery :  their  records  were  then  looked  up,  and  they  were  found 
to  be  professional  criminals.  At  the  trial  of  this  case  they  were 
found  guilty,  and  are  at  present  serving  long  sentences  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary.  This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  such  cases 
that  I  am  familiar  with. 

"Another  instance  which  I  recall  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question  and  the  one  that  seems  to  be  the  most 
serious,  and  should  be  given  attention  by  persons  interested  in 
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this  class  of  work :  Among  the  first  whom  I  arrested,  after 
entering  the  railroad  police  service,  was  a  boy  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  I  took  him  off  a  freight  train 
and  charged  him  with  violating  railroad  laws;  he  had  a  pitiful 
story  to  tell  of  sick  and  injured  parents  at  home,  and  was  re- 
leased. About  two  years  later  I  met  this  same  boy,  this  time  he 
was  in  charge  of  officers  who  were  taking  him,  along  with  a 
number  of  others  (prisoners),  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
penitentiary  at  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  On  inquiry  I  found  he 
had  been  sentenced  two  years  for  burglary.  I  had  quite  a  long 
talk  with  the  boy,  and  he  told  me  that  when  first  arrested  by  me 
that  it  was  his  first  trip  on  a  freight  train,  and  instead  of  going 
home  as  he  promised,  he  had  wandered  around  from  place  to 
place  with  tramps  and  criminals  until  it  resulted  in  his  present 
condition. 

"It  is  my  judgment  that  the  great  majority  of  criminals 
to-day  started  in  this  manner,  and  are  keeping  it  up ;  hence  the 
young  boy  and  the  old  criminal  become  associates,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  former  is  soon  completed. 

"To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  necessary  that  more  stringent  laws 
be  enacted  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same  made  mandatory.  At 
the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  courts  and  a  portion  of  the  citizens  at  large,  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  covering  this  class  of  violators  is  only 
a  favor  to  the  different  railroads  and  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  general 
public." 

From  J.  H.  P.  Hughart,  General  Manager, 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  Co. 

"You  have  well  stated  the  evils  that  result  from  this  life,  and 
the  incentive  to  its  pursuit  which  is  offered  by  the  laxity  of  some 
railroads  in  permitting  vagabonds  to  ride  upon  their  trains  with- 
out charge. 

"Appreciating  the  growth  of  this  evil  and  the  necessity  for 
active  measures  for  its  suppression,  some  years  ago  we  organized 
a  special  police  department  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  free  this 
company's  property  from  train  and  track  trespassers.  They  were 
commissioned  deputy  sheriffs  and  their  first  effort  was  to  establish 
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friendly  relations  with  the  local  authorities  along  the  line.  These 
in  many  cases  at  first  resented  our  efforts,  believing  that  it  would 
mean  the  imposition  of  additional  burdens  by  reason  of  the  wrong- 
doers whom  we  would  deliver  to  them  for  punishment.  This 
antagonism  has  generally  been  converted  into  co-operation,  as  the 
authorities  recognized  the  benefits  derived  from  our  eftorts.  <  im- 
policy has  been  not  to  imprison  the  'first  offender'  but  to  order 
him  off  our  premises.  If  he  resisted  or  repeated  the  offense  he 
was  usually  pretty  roughly  handled — as  corporal  punishment 
seems  to  be  more  feared  by  this  class  of  offenders  than  imprison- 
ment. The  latter  was  only  resorted  to  in  the  serious  cases  and 
generally  after  the  man  had  received  a  sound  thrashing.  Of 
course  in  cases  of  robbery  or  other  criminal  acts  proper  legal  steps 
were  immediately  taken. 

"The  results  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  most 
gratifying.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  reduced  the  annoyance 
to  a  minimum  and  have  purified  to  quite  an  extent  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  our  territory.  I  believe  the  local  authorities  will 
agree  with  me  in  this  statement." 

From  F.  A.  Delano,  General  Manager, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co. 

"The  question  which  you  propound  is  certainly  a  very  large 
one.  and  one  on  which  I  am  pretty  reluctant  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. We  recognize  that  we  are  carrying  a  great  many  tramps 
and  other  vagrants  on  our  freight  trains,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prevent  it.  Frequently  our  trainmen  are  actually 
afraid  to  drive  men  off,  and  when  special  officers  have  been  hired 
to  drive  them  off,  the  relief  has  only  been  temporary.  Many  of 
these  characters  are  desperate,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  use  fire- 
arms. 

"Connected  with  this  question  is  that,  which  you  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with,  of  the  custom  of  many  towns  buying  tickets  for 
tramps  to  move  on  to  the  next  town.  This  custom  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Eastern  states,  and  I  presume  is  occasionally  done  in 
the  West.  However  much  that  railroads  may  object  to  it,  and 
however  much  may  be  said  against  it,  it  is  pretty  difficult  and 
costly  to  prevent  it. 
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"Trainmen  are  employed  for  their  ability  and  skill  in  hand- 
ling trains,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  not  armed.  To  put 
special  guards  or  officers  on  our  freight  trains  would  be  very 
expensive,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  unwarranted  on  the  score 
of  any  benefits  that  the  railroads  would  receive." 

From  R.  Morgan,  General  Superintendent, 
Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Co. 

"This  is  a  matter  that  has  given  the  railroad  managements  all 
over  the  country  more  or  less  trouble  from  time  immemorial.  No 
railroad  management  will  willingly  allow  tramps  or  trespassers 
to  use  their  trains  without  paying  regular  fare.  The  trouble 
seems  a  hard  one  to  abate.  My  own  idea  is  that  uniformity  of 
legislation  would  tend  more  to  abate  it  than  anything  else.  For 
instance,  a  law  that  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  or  crime  for 
these  tramps  or  idlers  to  use  the  trains  without  payment  of  fare, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  enforcing 
such  laws." 

From  Stuart  A.  Allen,  Traffic  Manager, 

Miami  &  Erie  Canal  Transportation  Co. 

"This  question  has  been  one  which  has  annoyed  the  managers 
of  transportation  lines  for  the  last  few  years  and  has  been  particu- 
larly annoying  in  many  parts  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  The 
points  you  make  in  your  circular  are  well  taken  and  it  is  indeed  a 
condition  to  be  greatly  deplored  when  so  many  idlers  can  move 
all  over  this  country  at  will  on  the  cars  and  steamboats  of  the 
various  transportation  lines  without  any  compensation  whatever, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  remedy  for  such  action  lies  in  legislation 
by  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  such  work  as  yours  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  creating  a  public  sentiment  along  this  line. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  should  be  taken  up  vigor- 
ously by  the  Railway  Managers  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  resolutions  adopted  by  them  urging  the  legislatures  in  their 
respective  states  to  enact  a  law  forbidding  transportation  of  this 
nature  on  the  part  of  tramps,  idlers  and  criminals,  making  violation 
of  same  punishable  by  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries or  work-houses  for  at  least  three  months  to  six  months, 
as  the  case  might  warrant  and  as  the  career  of  the  person  arrested 
would  justify.  Such  a  law,  if  executed  and  enforced  would  cer- 
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tainly  abate  and  greatly  lessen  this  evil,  but  like  a  great  many 
other  laws  on  the  statute  books,  when  not  backed  up  by  public 
sentiment  amount  to  nothing. 

"The  above  are.  in  brief,  my  opinions  in  this  matter  and  I 
hope  they  may  be  of  interest  to  you." 


From  lleury  .Miller,  (leneral  Superintendent, 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Ouincy  Railway  Co. 

"The  practice  of  tramps  stealing  rides  on  freight  trains  from 
one  point  to  another  has  grown  to  an  extent  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  they  have  become  a  regular  pest. 

"This  Company  has  endeavored  to  keep  unauthorized  per- 
sons off  freight  trains  by  employing  special  officers  for  that  pur- 
pose at  large  terminals  and  we  find  that  this  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  that  travel  around  to  a  considerable  extent. 

"In  order  to  do  away  with  it  entirely  it  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  a  considerable  force.  We  find  the  local  authorities  in 
the  towns  along  the  line  are  not  inclined  to  take  any  action,  be- 
cause their  inclination  is  rather  to  rid  the  town  of  this  undesirable 
element  than  to  take  them  in  custody  where  the  town  or  city 
would  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them.  The  result  is 
we  do  not  get  very  much  co-operation  from  the  police  generally. 

I  understand  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  an  effective 
police  organization,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details. 

".My  own  notion  is  that  a  railroad  could  be  made  compara- 
tively free  from  the  tramp  nuisance  by  employing  special  officers 
at  the  large  terminals  to  prevent  persons  from  secreting  them- 
selves on  the  trains  before  they  start ;  then  maintain  two  or  three 
special  officers  at  a  certain  intermediate  point  where  freight  trains 
would  be  stopped  and  overhauled,  and  make  that  point,  if  possible, 
the  most  undesirable  location  on  the  line  where  the  chances  for 
subsistence  were  poor  and  where  a  long  walk  would  be  necessary 
to  the  nearest  habitation,  and  probably  a  sprinkling  of  rattle- 
snakes, bull  dogs  and  other  tramp  terrors  on  the  road  would  assist 
in  the  good  work." 
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From  R.  B.  Turner,  General  Superintendent, 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  Co. 

"The  prevention  of  unauthorized  persons  on  trains  would,  in 
my  judgment,  not  only  lessen  crime  by  making  it  difficult  to 
circulate  around  the  country,  and  the  associations  therefrom,  but 
would  result  in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  Unless  you  have  taken 
pains  to  inform  yourself  regarding  this  practice,  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  watchmen,  policemen  and 
special  agents  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Not  only  tramps 
and  hoboes,  but  people  claiming  to  be  respectable  members  of  a 
community  may  be  found  upon  freight  trains.  Only  legislation  of 
the  strongest  character,  I  fear,  will  ever  result  in  a  different  state 
of  affairs." 

From  W.  J.  Jackson,  General  Superintendent, 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co. 

"With  reference  to  the  advisability  of  checking  the  movement 
of  tramps  on  railroads,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  should  be 
done.  Our  instructions  to  trainmen  are  to  keep  tramps  off  their 
trains  as  far  as  possible.  I  think  public  sentiment  is  publicly 
against  the  railroads  on  this  question,  every  community  being 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  tramps.  I  feel  the  remedy  is  a  proper 
awakening  of  public  opinion  on  this  matter ;  more  than  that — the 
railroads  should  have  the  support  of  the  officers  of  the  law  in 
breaking  up  the  practice." 

From  J.  B.  Flanders,  General  Superintendent, 
Detroit  Southern  Railroad  Co. 

"The  tramp  is  a  growing  evil  and  your  work  will  certainly  b<_ 
commended  by  all  railroad  men.  I  believe  the  remedy  to  be  in 
stringent  state  and  municipal  legislation.  All  railroads  have  strict 
orders  to  keep  tramps  off  trains,  and  trainmen  endeavor  to  obey  the 
orders,  but  with  three  or  four  men  to  watch  from  forty  to  eighty 
cars,  you  can  readily  see  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  keep  them 
off  freight  trains,  especially  during  the  night.  If  the  law  would 
make  it  a  severe  penalty  to  be  caught  stealing  a  ride  on  cars,  and 
the  law  would  be  enforced,  the  hobo  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  the  state  enacting  and  executing  such  laws. 
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••The  average  tramp  is  not  a  tramp  strictly  speaking-.  He 
will  not  walk,  except  where  put  off  trains  between  stations.  He 
will  then  walk  to  the  next  town  or  water  station.  Where  there  are 
no  railroads  there  are  no  tramps." 


From  Theo.  D.  Kline,  General  Superintendent, 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Co. 

"\Ve  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  the  causes  men- 
tioned in  your  circular,  and  until  the  inauguration  of  a  law  in  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  two  states  through  which  our 
system  runs,  there  was  considerable  annoyance  and  trouble  experi- 
enced, but  since  the  inauguration  of  this  law  and  application  of  the 
same,  which  we  insist  upon  in  every  case  where  we  make  arrests, 
the  number  of  tramps  have  very  materially  reduced.  Our  prin- 
cipal trouble  now  is  with  the  negroes  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  when  we  arrest  them  they  are  dealt  with  by  the 
authorities." 


From  J.  F.  W.  Allan,  General  Manager, 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  at  large  would  be  served  by  placing  restrictions  upon 
the  ease  with  which  criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  tramps  and 
idlers  are  now  able  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  The  remedy,  in  a  large  measure,  lies  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  state  laws  which  will  enable  the  persons  who  steal  trans- 
portation from  the  railroads  to  be  punished  same  as  those  who 
commit  other  forms  of  theft.  Spasmodic  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  of  no  avail  and  legislation  will  do  little  good  unless  the  public 
insists  on  its  enforcement.  The  idea  prevailing,  even  among  some 
of  the  better  class  of  people,  that  there  is  not  the  same  measure  of 
wrong  in  defrauding  railroad  companies  out  of  transportation  as 
in  other  forms  of  theft,  has  been  a  large  feature  in  encouraging 
the  free  and  unrestricted  movement  of  tramps  and  idlers  over  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  If  restrictions  were  placed  on  free 
movements  of  this  kind,  the  evil  would  undoubtedly  be  lessened." 
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From  J.  Robinson,  President, 

Central  Indiana  Railway  Co. 

"The  practice  is  forbidden  in  this  country,  but  it  cannot  be 
prevented  until  the  police  officers,  constables  and  marshals  of  the 
various  cities  and  towns  will  vigorously  co-operate  with  the  rail- 
roads in  apprehending  and  arresting  trespassers  by  patroling 
railroad  yards  and  inspecting  departing  trains  for  the  purpose ; 
whereas,  in  many  cases  these  officers  now  encourage  the  practice 
in  order  to  get  that  class  of  men  out  of  their  towns  and  juris- 
diction." 

From  A.  M.  Smith,  General  Superintendent, 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Co. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  this  question  of  'hoboes'  is  to  be 
taken  up,  and  heartily  wish  that  your  efforts  will  have  some 
tangible  results.  I  served  a  season  as  train  master  on  the  Fergus 
Division  of  the  Great  Northern  in  your  locality,  and  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  conditions  there.  They  are  similar  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  only  not  quite  so  extensive,  except  in  the  Fruit  Belt 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  I  believe  that  nothing  but  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state,  county  and  municipal  author- 
ities and  the  railroad  companies  will  do  away  with  this  evil,  and  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  done  away  with. 

"I  have  seen  droves  of  these  'hoboes'  numbering  from  150 
to  200 — the  leaders  absolutely  regardless  of  anything  that  might 
happen,  and  the  police  force  of  an  ordinary  town  would  of  course 
be  powerless  to  control — nothing  short  of  the  militia  would  be  able 
to  cope  with  a  drove  of  this  size ;  but  as  a  rule,  they  were  in 
smaller  numbers,  but  generally  absolutely  devoid  of  regard  for  the 
law  or  of  the  rights  of  any  one.  While  it  is  true,  as  you  say,  that 
there  could  probably  be  found  among  them  a  great  many  men  who 
go  to  the  harvest  fields  to  work  and  consider  it  legitimate  to  'beat' 
their  way  on  the  railroad,  still  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  vicious 
characters  among  them  who  have  no  respect  for  the  law  and  no 
regard  for  the  right  of  any  one.  The  whole  practice  is  wrong, 
and  ought  to  be  done  away  with  if  possible." 

From  T.F.  Dunaway,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Xevada-California-Oregon  Railway. 

"It  is  a  fact,  and  as  you  say,  one  much  to  be  deplored,  that 
tramps  and  others  can,  if  they  will  assume  the  great  risk,  travel 
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at  will  from  point  to  point  on  any  railroad  in  the  country.  The 
railroad  instructions  against  the  practice  are  a»  rigid  here  as  they 
are  in  Knrope.  hut  there  the  railroads  are  effectually  fenced  in  and 
no  one  is  permitted  on  the  track.  Here,  the  railroads  are  not 
fenced  except  in  some  cases  when  near  to  a  large  city,  and  in  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  West,  the  railroads  are  free  to  all  as  public 
highways,  with  every  opportunity  for  the  tramp  to  steal  a  ride  if 
MI  inclined.  In  Europe  the  cars  are  so  constructed  that  the  tramp, 
even  if  not  detected  approaching  the  car.  which  in  itself  is  an 
offense,  would  have  difficulty  in  securing  a  place  to  ride  in  safety, 
for  the  freight  cars  there  set  very  low  without  the  truss  rod>  as 
with  our  cars.  The  passenger  cars  have  no  end  platforms  with 
which  our  passenger  cars  are  provided. 

"There  are  several  causes  operating  against  the  application 
of  any  remedy  for  the  evil  you  complain  of  beside  those  enumer- 
ated above.  Among  them  is  the  sympathetic  indifference  among 
the  people,  especially  in  the  West,  to  the  tramp  and  what  he  may 
do  in  connection  with  the  railroads,  and  this  feeling  prevails  to 
such  an  extent  that  few,  if  any,  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
trainmen  to  a  tramp  stealing  a  ride.  If  the  public  would  con- 
sider such  acts  offenses  meriting  reproof  and  not  sympathy,  the 
work  of  enforcing  the  railroad  rules  would  be  comparatively  easy 
and  great  advances  would  be  made  in  the  line  of  reform  you 
refer  to." 

From  E.  P.  Ripley,  President, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 

"I  am  painfully  aware  not  only  that  the  right-of-ways  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country  are  considered  public  highways  by  all 
classes  of  pedestrians,  whether  criminal  or  otherwise,  but  that  the 
trains,  especially  freight  trains,  are  also  used  without  the  consent 
of  the  railways  by  a  large  class  who  have  almost  come  to  consider 
free  transportation  one  of  its  rights.  That  the  railroads  are  not 
able  or  at  least  do  not  put  a  stop  to  these  practices  is  due  to 
various  reasons,  chief  among  which  are  the  following : 

"First — Lack  of  support  from  the  constituted  authorities.  To 
arrest  a  man  for  simple  trespass  on  railroad  property  is  almost 
unheard  of.  To  convict  for  such  offense  in  the  present  state  of 
our  laws  and  of  public  sentiment  would  be  impossible.  Even  in 
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the  cases  of  unauthorized  occupation  of  our  freight  trains  it  is 
generally  useless  to  call  on  the  authorities  for  aid. 

"Second — The  question  of  policing  our  track  and  trains  in  the 
endeavor  to  stop  the  tramp  nuisance  has  often  been  discussed,  and 
in  a  few  of  the  older  portions  of  the  country  has  been  put  into 
operation  with  more  or  less  success,  but  in  the  more  sparsely 
settled  regions  the  expense  of  a  police  system  would  be  large,  and 
the  view  has  been  also  held  by  some  that  such  a  system  would  be 
dangerous  because  the  tramp  element  is  largely  criminal  and  the 
effort  to  dislodge  it  might  result  in  damage  to  unprotected  prop- 
erty and  perhaps  even  in  train  wrecking. 

"To  my  own  mind  there  is  no  question  that  the  facility  with 
which  the  idle  and  vicious — the  criminal  or  semi-criminal  classes 
— can  move  over  long  distances  practically  free  of  cost,  subsisting 
on  the  charity  of  well  meaning  persons  or  on  the  fear  they  excite, 
is  one  of  the  most  menacing  features  of  our  present  condition  of 
society,  and  one  that  if  not  checked  will  grow  apace,  and  if  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  society  and  enforce  the  laws  made  for 
its  good  would  co-operate,  I  feel  very  sure  that  they  could  confi- 
dently expect  hearty  co-operation  of  the  railroads." 


From  J.  C.  Ford,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
The  Pacific  Coast  Company. 

''I  think  it  would  be  a  great  step  toward  eliminating  the 
'hobo'  nuisance  if  some  measure  could  be  devised  to  prevent  or 
discourage  the  practice  of  stealing  rides  on  railroad  trains.  If  the 
various  states  would  pass  laws  providing  that  parties  found  steal- 
ing rides  on  railroad  trains  were  to  be  arrested  as  vagrants  and 
made  to  work  for  their  living,  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 
It  would  be  found  that  tramps  would  evade  states  in  which  such 
laws  existed.  They  would  make  it  a  point  to  select  railroads  that 
did  not  pass  through  such  states,  just  as  they  make  it  a  point  to 
avoid  towns  and  cities  where  it  is  known  that  the  authorities  deal 
stringently  with  the  traveling  vagrants. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  crime  is  perpetrated 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  parties  so  inclined  can  beat 
their  way  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
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"If  Minnesota  will  set  the  example  by  passing  laws  to  dis- 
courage this  evil,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  other  states  will  soon 
follow  suit." 

(Mr.  Ford  enclosed  in  his  letter  some  clippings  from  Seattle 
daily  papers  of  some  daring  holdups  recently  made  by  these  so- 
called  "tramps"). 

From  E.  S.  Spencer,  General  Manager, 

Jacksonville  &  Southwestern  Railroad  Co. 

"It  is  our  practice  to  prevent  this  character  of  people  using 
our  trains  or  track  as  much  as  possible ;  to  do  so  I  think  our 
efforts  can  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  authorities,  provided  they 
were  equipped  with  better  laws.  Suggest  that  trespassing  of  this 
kind  should  be  a  criminal  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  should  be  punishable  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor, 
or  labor  on  the  county  or  state  roads ;  that  the  law  should  provide 
a  small  reward  for  the  benefit  of  the  officer  making  arrests  of  this 
character  of  people ;  this  would  stimulate  the  officers,  and  the  fact 
that  people  of  this  kind  could  be  put  to  the  service  of  the  county 
or  state  at  building  good  roads  would  doubtless  result  in  a  good 
return  for  the  county  or  state,  and  would  be  a  thing  to  be  dreaded 
by  the  offender. 

"The  first  importance,  however,  I  think,  is  a  reward  above 
the  ordinary  fee  for  making  arrest  to  the  county  or  state  officer. 
This  class  of  people  are  certainly  not  welcome  anywhere.  I  think 
the  state  would  be  justified  in  making  laws  that  would  reduce  the 
offense  to  a  very  low  minimum  and  eventually  wipe  it  out 
entirely." 

From  A.  G.  Wells,  General  Manager, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 

"I  am  fully  convinced  that  your  deduction  that  the  ease  with 
which  this  class  can  travel,  under  present  conditions,  accelerates 
the  tendency  towards  crime  of  all  kinds. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  conserving  our  own  direct  passenger 
revenue  and  reducing  loss  by  theft,  we  have  in  the  past  year  or 
two  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  'hobo'  element  and 
propose  to  continue  somewhat  heavy  expenditures  for  watchmen 
and  other  means  of  preventing  indiscriminate  use  of  our  freight 
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and  passenger  trains  by  the  'gentry.'  With  action  of  this  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  and  some  assistance  from  municipalities 
I  am  confident  the  evil  could  be  greatly  reduced.  At  present  the 
practice  is  all  too  common  of  compelling  dangerous  characters  to 
keep  moving ;  such  compulsion  existing  in  the  shape  of  laws  and 
ordinances." 

From  W.  K.  Hallett,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad. 

"The  tramp  problem  is  not  so  serious  here  as  it  is  further  to 
the  south  and  west.  Our  winter  climate  being  too  severe  for  the 
comfort  of  that  class  of  persons,  we  have  very  little  trouble  with 
them. 

"From  what  experience  I  have  had,  I  do  not  think  the  railroad 
companies  can  do  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to  prevent  tramps 
from  moving  from  place  to  place  on  their  trains.  You  are  of 
course  aware  that  this  class  of  travel  is  not  desired  either  by  the 
railroad  company  or  its  employees,  and  here,  at  least,  everything 
possible  is  done  to  prevent  tramps  and  others  from  unlawfully 
traveling  by  train. 

"If  you  can  educate  misguided  persons  from  giving  charity  to 
tramps  and  idlers,  and  introduce  the  'strenous  life'  to  tKem  by 
giving  them,  when  caught,  long  sentences  with  plenty  of  hard 
labor,  I  think  you  will  be  moving  toward  the  solution  of  the  tramp 
problem.  My  observation  has  been  that  tramps  are  never  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  stone  yard." 

From  J.  H.  Conlen,  Vice  President  and  General  Superintendent, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Mexico  Railway  Co. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you  that  if  we  could  do  away  with  the 
practice  of  carrying  tramps  and  hoboes,  we  would  undoubtedly 
lessen  the  present  amount  of  crime  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
officers  of  the  law  to  deal  more  effectively  with  that  class  of  crim- 
inals. The  railroad  companies  have  at  various  times  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  tramps  but  usually  meet 
with  no  encouragement  from  civil  officers  when  such  tramps  are 
turned  over  to  them  as  violators  of  the  law.  I  believe  that  police 
officers  in  cities  and  sheriffs  and  constables  in  the  country  should 
prosecute  this  class  of  people." 
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From  X.  G.  IVarsall.  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
East  Louisiana  Railroad  Co. 

"The  subject  that  you  request  an  expression  of  opinion  on  is 
a  subject  that  requires  deep  study  and  thought.  I  have  been  an 
employee  and  official  of  railroads  for  the  last  twenty  years  and 
of  course  I  am  familiar  with  the  evil  that  you  mention.  Any 
remedy  that  would  put  a  stop  to  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  but  as  to  the  manner  of  stopping  it  I 
hesitate  to  express  a  very  positive  opinion.  Our  railroad  stations, 
yards  and  tracks  are  generally  so  badly  protected  that  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  class  of  people  you  mention 
from  using  trains  as  they  do.  I  think  that  the  railroads  themselves 
are  greatly  to  blame  for  the  terrible  abuse  of  their  property  by 
tramps  and  criminals,  and  of  course  they  unintentionally  assist 
criminals  to  escape  the  law. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  question  is  being  taken  up,  and 
I  trust  that  good  results  will  come  of  its  discussion." 

From  Jas.  F.  Jackson,  General  Manager, 

The  Associated  Charities,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  English  railroads  do  not 
carry  tramps,  also  that  some  American  railroads  have  been  able 
almost  to  abolish  the  free  use  of  their  trains  by  tramps.  If  you 
do  not  have  any  correspondent  in  England  from  whom  you  can 
definitely  learn  about  this  question,  I  would  advise  you  to  write 
to  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  15 
Buckingham  street.  Strand,  W.  C.  London,  England." 

From  E.  E.  Lytle,  President. 

Columbia  Southern  Railway  Co. 

"I  agree  with  you  that  radical  measures  should  be  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  practice  and  would  suggest  a  national  law  making 
trespassing  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both  :  and  this  law,  should,  in  my  estimation,  authorize  trainmen, 
yardmasters  and  station  agents  to  make  arrests.  A  state  law 
would  not.  in  my  estimation,  answer  the  purpose  as  it  frequently 
occurs  that  trains  operate  between  states  and  unless  all  states  had 
the  same  law,  it  would  hardly  serve  the  purpose.  Some  roads  have 
uniformed  officers  and  the  trespassers  become  so  expert  it  is 
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an  easy  matter  to  elude  them,  whereas  if  the  trainmen  were 
empowerd  to  make  arrests,  at  least  one  man  on  each  train,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  trespassers  to  know  in  whom  the  authority  i.« 
invested.  Therefore,  I  think  in  a  short  time  this  would  obviate 
the  trouble." 

From  A.  T.  Dice,  General  Superintendent, 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co. 

"I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
that  the  ease  with  which  any  one  so  disposed  can  get  out  of  one 
place,  or  from  one  place  to  another,  by  the  use  of  frequent  freight 
trains  in  this  country,  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  crimes  which 
are  committed. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  whether  that 
is  a  fact  as  it  is  to  find  a  remedy.  We  have  followed  this  matter 
up  at  various  times.  In  some  districts  the  authorities  co-operated 
with  us  and  fined  and  imprisoned  persons  unlawfully  using  our 
trains,  while  in  other  districts  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  such 
co-operation. 

"I  see  no  remedy  for  this  other  than  full  co-operation  between 
railroad  officials  and  the  local  authorities,  something  which  under 
our  present  political  system  cannot  always  be  obtained." 

From  Dan'l  Willard,  First  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Erie  Railroad  Co. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  this  company  to  prevent  the  trespass  of 
tramps  and  idlers  upon  its  property  and  trains,  and  the  matter  is 
followed  up  vigorously  by  our  police  department.  When  offenders 
are  apprehended  they  are  taken  in  custody  and  arrainged  before  the 
proper  tribunal  for  trial.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  'tramping'  along  the  line  of  this  road.  I  believe  that 
such  action,  if  taken  by  all  railroads,  would  not  only  benefit  the 
service  but  in  a  measure  remove  the  opportunity  for  persons  so 
inclined  to  lead  an  idle  roving  life,  which  undoubtedly  has  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  the  moral  condition  of  such  persons." 

From  Henriette  Gushing, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

"As  a  stockholder  in  various  railroads  I  would  gladly  use  all 
my  influence  in  preventing  tramps  and  juveniles  from  free  trans- 
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portation  over  any  railroad,  and  I  am  sure  every  right  minded 
person  who  has  the  good  of  humanity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
criminal  classes,  at  heart  will  be  glad  to  help  any  motion  you  can 
make,  in  regard  to  this  great  evil,  at  the  coming  convention  in 
Louisville." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  was 
read  by  GEO.  E.  CORNWALL.  State  agent  of  Discharged  Prisoners 
in  Massachusetts. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STAXD1  \C,   U»M  M  ITTKI.   o\    I  >I  Sf  1 1  AKC.I-.D 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  E.  CORNWALL.  STATE  AGENT  FOR  DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  extent  to  which  discharged 
prisoners  are  aided  in  the  United  States  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
ascertain  exactly.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  number 
aided  annually,  the  amount  expended  in  the  work  and  more  inter- 
esting still  but  impossible  to  determine,  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  reformation. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible 
what  is  known  of  the  extent  of  the  work  in  this  country,  and  to 
recite  a  few  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  that  present  themselves  to 
one  engaged  in  it. 

Prisoners  sentenced  by  the  United  States  courts  upon  their 
discharge  are  provided  for,  under  Section  2,  Chapter  145  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  follows : 

''On  the  discharge  from  any  prison  of  any  prisoner  convicted 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  indictment,  he  or  she  shall 
be  provided  by  the  warden  or  keeper  of  said  prison  with  one  plain 
suit  of  clothes  and  five  dollars  in  money  for  which  charge  shall 
be  made  and  allowed  in  the  accounts  of  said  prison  with  the 
United  States."  It  is  "provided",  however,  "that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  persons  sentenced  for  a  term  of  imprisonment 
of  less  than  six  months." 

A  regulation  of  the  department  of  justice  limits  the  cost  of 
the  clothing  furnished  under  this  act  to  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
twelve  dollars,  and  further  provides  that  transportation  may  be 
furnished  to  the  place  of  conviction  or  to  a  bona  fide  home  within 
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the  United  States.  This  is  the  only  help  provided  for  prisoners 
released  in  the  territories  with  the  exception  o_f  Oklahoma,  where 
the  Kansas  Society  for  the  Friendless  operates  to  some  extent  in 
aiding  men  from  the  Federal  prison. 

In  eighteen  states  prisoners  released  from  the  state  institu- 
tions are  furnished  with  money  and  clothing ;  in  fourteen  with 
money,  clothing  and  transportation ;  in  six  with  money  only ;  in 
four  with  money  and  transportation ;  in  one — Alabama — nothing 
whatever  appears  to  be  done  for  a  discharged  prisoner. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  money,  clothing,  transpor- 
tation, tools  and  board,  any  thing  needed  to  start  the  man  or 
woman  on  the  way  to  becoming  self-supporting  we  endeavor  to 
do.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners 
prisoners  have  been  supplied  with  spectacles,  trusses,  artificial 
limbs,  eyes  and  teeth ;  crutches  and  canes ;  license  and  employment 
fees  have  been  paid,  and  in  fact  everything  has  been  done  which 
promised  the  best  results  in  re-establishing  the  man  or  woman. 

Most  of  the  aiding  of  discharged  prisoners  in  Massachusetts 
is  done  by  the  state  and  county  authorities  and  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Aiding  Discharged  Convicts.  About  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  annually  expended  in  the  work.  This  amount  covers 
the  cost  of  clothing  furnished  at  the  time  of  discharge,  transporta- 
tion, board  while  looking  for  work  and  all  other  items  of  expense. 
The  agent  for  discharged  female  prisoners  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  obtaining  employment  for  all  of  the  women  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work. 

There  are  about  twenty-three  societies,  associations,  and 
homes,  distributed  among  fifteen  states,  not  including  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  the  Volunteers  of  America,  that  are  engaged  in 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  discharged  prisoner. 

I  was  able  to  obtain  information  and  reports  from  nineteen 
of  these  societies  and  homes,  which  show  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  of  Philadelphia,  established  in  1787;  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  established  in  1844;  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Aiding  Discharged  Convicts,  Boston,  established  in 
1846;  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  of  Baltimore, 
established  in  1869;  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association,  Hartford, 
established  in  1875 ;  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  -of  New 
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Hampshire,  at  Concord,  established  in  1870;  the  D'Arcambal 
Home  of  Industry  Association.  Detroit,  Michigan,  established  in 
i8<S().  and  the  Oregon  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  of  Salem,  Oregon, 
established  in  1903,  are  the  societies  most  directly  engaged  in 
furnishing  material  assistance  to  the  prisoner  upon  his  discharge. 

The  Central  Howard  Asociation  of  Chicago;  the  Massachu- 
setts Prison  Association  of  Boston,  and  the  Kansas  Society  for 
the  Friendless,  Topeka,  Kansas,  embrace  a  wider  field  of  labor 
than  simply  to  aid  the  discharged  prisoner. 

The  Central  Howard  Association  is  organized  for  the  follow- 
ing objects : 

I.  To  awaken  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  worthy  ex- 
prisoner. 

II.  To  secure  employment  for  ex-prisoners,  especially  act- 
ing as  "first  friend"  to  men  entitled  to  parole. 

III.  To  extend  the  advantages  of  the  parole  law  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  and  the  juvenile  court  law. 

IV.  To  encourage  measures  for  the  continued  improvement 
of  prison  buildings  and  discipline,  particularly  in  county  jails  and 
city  prisons,' where  it  is  most  needed. 

V.  To  facilitate  the  organization  of  local  and  state  priso- 
ners' aid  societies  and  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  co-operation  between 

them. 

The  Massachusetts  Prison  Association  of  Boston,  has  for  its 
object : 

"The  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  regarding  prevention 
of  crime,  protection  of  society  against  habitual  criminals,  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  those  placed  on  probation  by  the  courts, 
assistance  to  prisoners  in  the  work  of  self-reform,  etc.,  etc." 

The  Kansas  Society  for  the  Friendless,  operating  in  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  appears  to  cover  a  greater  field  than  any 
of  the  others,  its  object  being  the  "Prevention  of  crime;  Reform 
in  criminal  law  and  prison  management;  Jail  and  prison  evan- 
gelism ;  Employment  finding  and  after  care  of  discharged  pris- 
oners ;  Temporary  home  for  ex-prisoners."  This  society  is  largely 
engaged  in  missionary  and  religious  work  and  has  established 
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what  is  known  as  the  "Prison  League",  with  an  average  member- 
ship of  eight  hundred. 

The  details  of  the  work  done  by  these  three  societies  would 
no  doubt  furnish  materials  enough  for  a  lengthy  report  as  to  each, 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  may  be  gathered  from 
the  annual  expenditures,  which  are  as  follows : 

Central  Howard  Association $4,167.61 

Number  of  men  aided  materially 146 

Massachusetts  Prison  Association 3>523&5 

Xumber  aided  (materially) 133 

Kansas  Society  for  the  Friendless 6,399.93 

Number  aided  materially 51 

The  Nebraska  Association  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  recently 
organized,  is  as  yet  hardly  in  a  position  to  do  much  work  and  like 
most  new  societies  of  this  kind  is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds. 

There  is  now  no  prisoners  aid  society  in  California,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  will  soon  be  formed  there 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  L.  T.  Hatfield,  attorney-at-law,  in  Sac- 
ramento, and  others  who  are  much  interested  in  this  work. 

The  Prison  Association  of  Virginia  appears  to  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  state  commission  than  a  private  society,  having  certain 
powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  it  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia and  being  largely  supported  by  the  state. 

Of  the  homes  for  discharged  prisoners,  the  Home  of  Industry 
of  Philadelphia  has  accommodations  for  twenty-two  people ;  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  Its  business  amounts  to 
over  twelve  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  Coffin  Home,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  is  located  upon  the 
farm  of  Hon  L.  S.  Coffin,  who  moved  from  Wolfboro,  Vt.,  to 
Iowa  some  fifty-seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Coffin  is  now  over  eighty 
years  of  age  but  is  actively  interested  in  discharged  prisoners. 
He  donated  the  land  and  buildings  for  the  home,  which  is  valued 
at  about  $10,000,  and  has  accommodations  for  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  people.  Tree  planting,  fruit  culture  and  farming  are 
the  principal  occupations. 

In  Boston,  we  have  The  Boston  Industrial  Home,  with  one 
hundred  and  twelve  beds. 
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In  !«)!)-'.  .U--54  I"-'"!1'*'  were  temporarily  lodged  and  fed, 
most  of  whom  paid  in  part  for  the  accommodation.  A  wood  yard 
is  run  in  connection  with  this  institution. 

The  receipts  from  the  >ale  of  wood  and  coal  were  $34.7-J<  ».-'<>. 
There  was  paid  in  by  pers;>n>  aided  $3/>77.3i.  '1  he  total  volume 
of  business  being 


This  institution  is  not  known  as  a  home  for  aiding  discharged 
prisoners:  it  accommodates  wayfarers  and  any  destitute  people 
who  may  apply  for  temporary  lodgings  and  food,  but  many  of  its 
patrons  have  been  in  prison  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  John  Howard  Industrial  Home,  for  discharged  prisoners 
and  others,  of  Boston,  has  beds  for  twenty-eight.  This  establish- 
ment also  runs  a  wood  yard  and  expended  $11,478.35  in  1902. 
The  receipts  from  the  sale  .of  wood  were  $3,606.81. 

The  \Yoman's  Prison  Association  of  New  York  City  main- 
tain the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,  established  in  1845,  for  women; 
it  has  accommodations  for  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Laundry  work 
is  done  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,500  a  year.  The  total  expenses 
appear  to  be  about  $8,000  annually. 

The  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  of  Rhode  Island  has  estab- 
lished the  Sophia  Little  Home  for  released  female  prisoners  with 
a  capacity  for  twenty-  four  inmates.  The  state  appropriates  one 
thousand  dollars  annually  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  home, 
the  balance  being  derived  from  laundry  work,  donations,  and 
membership  fees  in  the  Association.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is 
about  $3,000  yearly. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  there  are  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Prison  Association  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Illinois 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  ;  the  Howard  Society  of  Xew  York,  and 
the  Prison  Reform  Association  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  of 
whose  work  I  am  unable  to  report  for  lack  of  definite  information. 

In  most  of  our  cities  there  are  missions  and  homes  supported 
by  the  different  churches  that  do  much  towards  assisting  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  and  last  but  not  least  the  Salvation  Army  and 
Volunteers  of  America  do  a  great  deal  for  ex-prisoners  that  is  not 
separated  from  their  general  work  for  the  unfortunate,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  shown  in  numbers,  or  dollars  and  cents. 
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Without  wishing  to  make  a  comparison  that  will  in  any  way 
reflect  upon  any  of  the  societies  or  associations  that  are  engaged 
in  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  discharged  prisoner,  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  in  their  methods  and  objects. 

Some  of  the  associations  appear  to  be  more  largely  engaged 
in  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  that  affect  prisons  and 
prisoners,  and  devote  much  time  and  money  to  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  other  matter  calculated  to  edu- 
cate and  fit  society  to  receive,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, to  assimilate  the  prisoner  upon  his  release ;  while  others 
confine  their  work  to  the  prisoner  himself  and  endeavor  to  en- 
courage and  fit  him  for  life  in  the  world  as  he  may  find  it  outside 
of  the  prison.  Both  are  actuated  by  the  same  motive  and  both 
are  aiming  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ex-prisoner.  Let  us  hope  that  whatever  differences  in  the 
methods  that  may  exist  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
best  good  of  the  men  and  women  whom  we  are  all  trying  to  uplift 
and  benefit. 

There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
charged prisoners,  owing  to  varying  conditions  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  prisoner  and  his  chances  of  employment  in  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  latest  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  it  is  said 
that  "our  penal  laws  and  their  administration  are  at  fault  in  per- 
mitting the  discharge  of  prisoners  during  the  winter  months  in 
this  severe  climate.  This  class  of  unfortunates  ought  not  to  be 
unnecessarily  tempted  by  being  released  from  prison  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,"  and  the  report  suggests  that  "when  a 
prisoner  is  committed  under  a  definite  sentence  the  sentence  should 
be  so  gauged  that  under  the  operation  of  the  'good  time'  law,  the 
prisoner's  sentence  will  expire  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months,  when  work  can  be  more  readily  obtained  and  conditions 
made  more  favorable  for  earning  an  honest  livelihood."  It  has 
occurred  to  your  committee  that  it  might  also  be  desirable  and 
work  wrell  to  release  prisoners  in  all  of  the  great  agricultural 
states,  either  at  planting  or  harvesting  time  when  labor  is  in 
demand  and  well  paid.  In  the  manufacturing  states,  so-called,  the 
season  of  release  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  although 
even  there  the  chances  of  work  are  better  in  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall  months. 
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There  i>  a  practical  field  f'«r  tin-  employment  of  much  of  the 
energy  that  can  be  evoked  in  In-half  of  discharged  prisoners  if  it 
can  be  direct i-d  to  procuring  emplo\ ment  for  them  at  the  time  of 
their  release.  If  employers  of  labor  can  be  persuaded  to  take  an 
ex-prisoner  on  trial,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  prison 
authorities  to  send  a  suitable  man  or  woman  for  the  phce.  it 
would  he  an  incentive  to  better  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pris<.iuT 
who  wishes  to  reform,  in  order  that  when  the  day  of  release  conies 
he  or  she  may  be  the  one  chosen  to  go  from  the  prison  to  liMiie-t 
employment.  This  is  a  field  of  missionary  work  in  which  there 
is  room  for  many  laborers. 

To  intelligently  assist  discharged  prisoners,  one  should  Ivve 
all  the  reliable  information  it  is  posible  to  obtain  about  them.  It  is 
a  help  to  know  how  many  times  a  person  has  been  in  prison,  for 
what  crimes,  how  they  have  conducted  themselves  while  there, 
their  capabilities  for  earning  a  living,  who  are  their  relatives  and 
friends  and  other  facts  which  it  is  impossible  for  people  not 
directly  in  touch  with  the  official  records  of  the  prison  to  know. 
This  not  only  helps  in  deciding  what  to  do  for  the  prisoner  upon 
his  release  but  is  a  check  upon  attempts. at  imposition. 

The  aiding  of  discharged  prisoners  by  individuals  or  associa- 
tions who  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  an  applicant 
for  aid  is  a  discharged  prisoner,  involves  the  risk  of  misplacing 
charity  and  encouraging  fraud. 

A  list  and  description  of  all  prisoners  committed  and  dis- 
charged in  Massachusetts  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  prison  com- 
missioners and  upon  an  application  for  assistance  being  received, 
the  first  thing  done  is  to  identify  the  applicant. 

A  discharged  prisoner  who  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  reform 
endeavors  to  lose  himself  in  the  community — sink  out  of  sight  as 
it  were — of  those  who  know  of  his  shame  and  degredation.  In 
this  way  he  can,  in  some  measure  regain  his  self-respect  and 
if  he  conducts  himself  well  win  the  respect  of  other  people,  which 
is  dear  to  all  men.  It  has  generally  proved  best  to  aid  him  at  once, 
upon  his  release  to  make  a  respectable  appearance  and  a  new  start 
in  the  world,  impressing  upon  him  the  fact  that  an  opportunity  is 
his  and  urging  him  to  make  an  effort  for  himself.  When  this  has 
been  done  and  the  man  feels  that  in  you  he  has  a  friend  it  is 
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generally  not  long  before  he  succeeds  in  becoming  self-supporting, 
provided,  of  course,  he  is  willing  to  work. 

Discharged  prisoners  have  often  asked  if  they  had  not  better 
tell  those  to  whom  they  might  apply  for  employment  that  they  had 
just  been  released  from  imprisonment,  but  I  have  generally  advised 
against  it — unless  the  question  is  asked  directly — when  looking 
for  work  men  or  women  do  not  tell  about  their  personal  affairs, 
neither  is  one  called  upon  to  scandalize  one's  self  and  shake  the 
confidence  of  a  would-be  employer  before  having  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  he  can  do.  The  fact  that  a  man  or  woman  has  been 
in  prison  need  not  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops.  Provided, 
they  have  served  their  terms  and  been  legally  discharged  they  have 
the  right  accorded  to  all  men,  to  work.  If  an  employer  discovers 
that  he  has  an  ex-prisoner  in  his  employ  and  the  man  has  been 
working  faithfully  for  any  length  of  time  it  should  not,  and  in  my 
experience  it  has  not,  been  difficult  for  the  man  to  retain  his  place 
if  he  was  honestly  trying  to  do  well. 

One  thing  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  interest  of  discharged 
prisoners  is  publicity — advertising  is  hurtful  to  them  and  to  the 
public.  They  have  generally  been  well  written  up  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time  of  their  trial  and  conviction.  To  be  obliged  to 
face  notoriety  again  upon  their  release  is  an  unnecessary  cruelty 
and  a  hindrance  to  their  obtaining  employment. 

Occasionally  a  prisoner  is  discharged  who  has  been  in  this 
country  but  a  few  months  previous  to  his  sentence,  whose  repu- 
tation had  been  bad  in  his  own  country  and  who  had  come  here  to 
escape  punishment  for  crime  committed  there.  When  such  a  case 
is  found  it  seems  but  just  to  society  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to 
his  own  land  and  some  method  adopted  to  prevent  his  return. 

If  a  law  could  be  enacted  by  the  general  government  pro-1 
viding  for  deportation  in  such  cases  it  would  be  of  much  benefit  in 
dealing  with  certain  criminals. 

There  is  a  class  of  ex-prisoners  who  appear  to  have  no 
ambition  to  work,  who  have  managed  to  live  for  years  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  parents  or  relatives,  becoming  more  and 
more  vicious  and  idle,  until  at  last  they  get  into  prison.  As  they 
grow  older  and  are  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  family  and 
friends,  they  take  to  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  from 
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pri>on  to  prison,  their  main  objects  in  life  seeming  to  be  to  avoid 
work  and  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police.  These  men 
frequently  apply  for  transportation  to  SOUK-  othrr  town  or  state, 
>eeking  a  place  where  they  can  live  without  steady,  honest  work. 
How  they  get  enough  to  eat  is  a  mystery.  It  matters  not  how 
far  away  \ou  may  send  them,  they  o>me  back  again  after  a  few 
months. 

Kvery  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  additions  to  the  ranks 
of  this  undesirable  part  of  our  population,  who  appear  to  be  as 
happy  in  prison  as  anywhere.  For  them  no  remedy  that  exactly 
fits  the  case  has  been  devised.  Perhaps  compulsory  hard  work 
might  solve  the  problem. 

All  of  our  large  cities  are  to  a  more  or  less  extent  infested 
with  people  who  repeatedly  go  to  prison  for  petty  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  and  who  are  a  burden  upon  public  and  private 
charity  when  at  liberty.  Many  of  them  have  been  brought  to  this 
condition  by  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants.  Others  find  it 
more  to  their  taste  to  live  in  idleness  rather  than  to  work. 

It  seems  as  though  a  change  in  the  sentence  and  treatment  of 
this  class  of  offenders  would  be  beneficial.  They  have  been 
tolerated  long  enough  and  are  too  leniently  dealt  with. 

The  Woman's  Prison  Association  of  New  York  City  in  its 
fifty-eighth  annual  report  gives  some  interesting  results  of  its 
examination  of  the  books  of  the  work-house  and  Raymond  street 
jail  with  a  view  of  determining  how  many  of  the  inmates  were 
repeaters.  Out  of  4,766  women  sentenced  to  the  work-house, 
1,620  acknowledged  to  having  been  arrested  from  5  to  200  times. 
3.953  sentences  were  imposed  upon  1,442  women  in  one  year. 
4<>_>  women  were  sentenced  2,921  times  and  245,  1674  times. 

The  records  of  the  Raymond  street  jail  showed  that  1,784 
sentences  were  imposed  upon  737  women,  79  of  whom  received 
677  of  these  sentences  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
time  imposed  during  the  year.  Fifty-four  women  received  587 
sentences  and  30  received  312  sentences. 

Interesting  comparisons  are  also  made  in  this  report  between 
the  cost  of  arrests  and  conviction  of  these  repeaters,  and  their 
permanent  maintenance  in  the  institution  for  a  year. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  a  record  of  the  women 
prisoners  only ;  that  the  number  of  men  convicted  in  this  locality 
is  three  times  that  of  the  women  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
repeaters. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  come  to  believe  that  work  for  idle 
and  dissolute  people  is  best  for  them,  and  best  for  the  community 
that  is  burdened  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  cost  of  their 
support.  To  this  end  steps  are  being  taken  to  give  them  employ- 
ment in  developing  and  improving  waste  land. 

The  chairman  of  our  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Frederick  G.  Pettigrove,  has  labored  for  many  years  to  accomplish 
this  object,  and  has  the  support  and  good  wishes  of  all  those 
interested  in  prison  matters  and  good  government,  for  its  success. 

The  aiding  of  prisoners  necessarily  brings  the  person  engaged 
in  it  into  contact  with  some  of  the  saddest  phases  of  human  life. 

To  find  the  causes  of  crime  one  needs  to  be  gifted  with  omnis- 
cience. We  know  that  what  leads  to  crime  in  one  individual  is 
often  no  temptation  to  another.  We  also  know  that  heat  and 
cold  are  but  different  degrees  of  temperature.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  good  and  the  bad  people  are  the  handi\vork  of  the  same 
God  in  different  stages  of  perfection.  In  dealing  with  them  if  we 
do  the  very  best  we  can  we  will  have  the  approval  of  our  own 
conscience  which  is  a  reward  worth  striving  for. 

'"Friends  and  co-workers,  if  some  better  ways 
Your  wisdom  finds  amidst  this  tangled  maze. 

Frankly  disclose  them  and  my  footsteps  guide, 
Or  let  us  seek  the  pathway,  side  by  side." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR   PRISON   GATE   WORK   IN   THE   PRISONS  OF 
CANADA  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.   1903. 

BY   MAJOR  WALTER   P.    ARCHIBALD,   TORONTO. 

In  submitting  our  annual  report  for  the  Prison  Gate  Move- 
ment for  the  year  ending  September  3Oth,  1903,  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  several  important  advances  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  The  usefulness  of  this  special  branch  of  the  Master's 
work  has  in  past  years  been  demonstrated,  and  this  year's  figures 
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show  a  considerable  advance.  The  commissioner  has  appointed 
Adjutant  Fra/er  as  an  assistant  during  the  year.  The  adjutant 
works  principally  in  connection  with  the  Central  Prison,  Don  Jail 
and  Free  Labor  i'.ureau.  leaving  my  hands  free  for  the  larger 
penitentiaries  and  special  cases  connected  with  our  work.  All 
that  has  heen  accomplished  has  been  done  "In  His  name",  for  we 
more  than  ever  realize  there  is  only  one  power,  and  only  one  way 
to  truly  reform  a  man.  ()n  the  human  side  we  may  have  our 
agencies  which  are  necessary  in  the  helping  of  mankind,  but  all 
lasting"  good  is  in  Christ.  In  His  name  we  toil,  because  we  love  it. 
In  His  name  no  task  is  too  hard  to  undertake  or  accomplish  by 
His  grace.  Let  the  Christian  people  of  all  denominations  pray 
for  this  work. 

In  conjunction  with  law  and  order,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
the  S.  A.  Prison  Gate  Movement  has  nothing  to  do  with  organi- 
zations who  agitate  and  say  much  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  law  and  which  is  best  in  the  management  of  penal  institu- 
tions. Surely  those  in  authority  know  what  is  best,  and  should 
suggestions  be  needed,  would  be  in  a  practical  position  to  give 
advice  on  these  matters. 

\Ye  are  content  to  work  for  the  amelioration  of  distress  and 
to  help  men  through  the  operation  of  the  law  to  become  social 
units  and  good  citizens.  There  is  by  far  too  much  sickly  senti- 
mentality dispensed  to  law  breakers  and  wrongdoers  from  no 
doubt  well-thinking  but  misled  people.  In  the  light  of  facts  is  it 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Almighty  intended  man  to  be  with- 
out law?  Creation,  if  it  is  anything,  is  a  product  of  order.  What 
a  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  and  prolific,  prin- 
ciple is  here.  Plato  could  tell  his  disciples  no  ultimate  truth  of 
more  pervading  significance.  Is  not  order  the  law  of  all  intelli- 
gible existence  ?  Everything  that  exists  in  the  world,  everything 
that  is  either  made  by  the  Almighty  or  the  product  of  man  of  any 
permanent  value  is  only  some  manifestation  of  law  and  order  in 
its  thousand-fold  possibilities ;  everything  that  has  shape  is  only 
a  manifestation  of  order.  Look  into  this  matter  and  you  will 
find  shape  is  only  a  consistent  arrangement  of  parts.  Shapeless- 
ness  is  only  found  in  the  whirling  columns  that  have  their  curious 
balance  in  the  storms  that  sweep  across  the  desert,  but  who  can 
tell  that  even  these  forces  might  foretell  and  the  individual  grains 
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of  sand  of  which  they  are  composed  reveal  mathematical  miracles 
to  the  powerful  microscope?  Yes,  every  blade  of  grass  in  the 
field  is  measured,  the  green  cups  and  the  colored  crown  of  every 
flower  looking  so  beautiful  in  their  gorgeous  display  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  curiously  counted.  Look  into  the  heavens 
and  you  will  find  the  stars  of  the  firmament  wheel  in  cunningly 
calculated  orbits.  Turn  your  eyes  again  to  Mother  Earth  and 
you  will  find  even  the  very  stones  have  their  laws. 

Looking  at  matters,  then,  in  the  light  of  eternal  facts,  we  can 
only  help  men  through  the  agency  of  human  and  Divine  law. 
Who  understands  what  man  wants  better  than  his  Creator  "who 
knoweth  his  frame  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust"?  How 
strange,  how  sad,  how  awful  is  the  fact  that  man,  moulded  after 
the  image  of  the  Almighty  Himself,  the  highest  and  holiest 
product  given  by  heaven  to  earth,  is  capable  in  himself  of  the 
violation  of  every  known  or  unknown  law,  moral,  spiritual,  or 
physical.  How  terribly  deep  is  the  fall  of  man  we  can  only 
understand  by  realizing  how  exalted  are  his  privileges  and 
attainments  under  law.  How  beautifully  plain  and  simple  are 
His  words,  "This  do  and  live,"  This  do  and  die." 

The  following  tabulated  results  on  our  books  show  a  little  of 
the  effort  made  by  the  unfortunate  and  erring  during  the  past 
year.  The  character  of  our  work  is  eleemosynary,  we  depend 
largely  on  the  support  of  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  public. 
Apart  from  two  small  grants  given  to  this  work  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  and  city  council  we  have  no  stated  support. 
The  financial  account  of  this  work  is  published  from  the  financial 
department  of  the  S.  A.  Headquarters  in  their  general  accounts. 

We  cordially  thank  the  friends  who  have  contributed  to  the 
support  of  this  work.  I  would  also  specially  mention  the 
wardens  and  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  prisons  whom  I  have 
found  invariably  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  men  dis- 
charged from  their  institutions.  Especially  would  I  mention 
Warden  Gillmour,  of  the  Central  Prison,  Governor  Van  Zantz,  of 
the  Don  Jail,  and  Warden  Platt,  of  the  Kingston  Penitentiary. 
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PRISON    (.ATI.    i-KH'RKS. 

\«'.   of  men   nu't   with   and  advised   on   da\    of  discharge 

from  ])risoii 828 

\o.  of  men   received   hel]>   from   us  on   day  of  discharge 

from  prison 631 

Xo.  of  men  ])laeed  in  situations  on  the  day  of  discharge 

from  prisoi.i 514 

Xo.  of  men  professed  eon  version  in  prison 180 

X<-.  <>f  visits  made  to  the  prisons 738 

Xo.  of  men  dealt  with  personally  in  their  cells 1,278 

Xo.  of  men  restored  to  their  homes  and  families  ..'....  42 

Xo.  of  meetings  attended  in  prisons I2O 

Xo.  of  meetings  held  in  the  interest  of  the  prison  work  .  .  38 
Xo.  of  Army  publications  including  "War  Crys,"  "All  the 
World"    and    "Deliverer"    given    away    to    men    in 

prisons 4.800 


FRKK    I.AP.OR 

Work  is  the  law  of  human  existence.  A  man  shows  what 
he  is  by  what  he  does,  the  doers  are  God's  noblemen,  the  idlers  are 
the  devil's  masterpieces ;  the  honest  toiler,  be  he  hod-carrier  or  a 
nation's  chief  statesman,  glorifies  God  and  honors  humanity.  It 
is  not  labor  but  want  of  it  that  brings  anxiety,  suffering  and 
crime.  By  labor  men  not  only  build  homes  and  fortunes  but  what 
is  better  far,  life  and  character.  Money  is  a  convenient  thing  to 
have  but  it  is  only  a  thing.  Energy,  character  and  brains  are  far 
better.  From  these  virtues  spring  the  human  attainments  which 
produce  so  much  profit  to  the  human  race.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  the  man  who  works  is  blessed,  while  the  man  who  is  too 
lazy  to  work  is  cursed.  The  Christ  said  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work",  "and  I  work",  be  able  to  say  that  too.  If 
you  destroy  the  sequence,  life  loses  heart  and  joy  its  meaning  and 
value.  The  object  of  our  Free  Labor  Bureau  is  to  swing  men 
into  line  with  the  Almighty's  eternal  energy,  to  help  men  to  be  a 
force  among  forces,  a  toiler,  a  producer,  a  factor.  Life  under 
these  conditions  never  loses  its  tone  or  flavor.  There  is  really  no 
taste  to  bread  nor  bliss  to  sleep  to  the  idler.  His  idleness  pro- 
claims him  diseased  and  decavinir.  Work  or  industry  in  some 
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capacity  or  other  has  in  itself  the  solution  of  many  of  our  social 
problems.  I  know  of  no  greater  factor  in  helping  men  than 
through  the  channels  of  industry — I  care  not  how  vicious  and 
depraved  the  man  may  be,  if  he  is  inclined  to  be  industrious, 
there  is  ground  to  cultivate. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  professional  beggars,  especially 
in  our  cities,  who  never  will  work.  In  them  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved  in  'the  future.  Under  present  conditions  these  people 
thrive  in  their  wrong-doing,  while  the  deserving  poor  are  seldom 
known  or  helped.  Our  Free  Labor  Bureau  has  provided  em- 
ployment to  many  needy  ones  during  the  year  and  has  also 
assisted  in  bringing  to  the  country  a  strong  and  healthy  class  of 
immigrants  (some  two  hundred)  from  the  Old  Country.  The 
following  is  the  tabulated  result  of  the  year's  effort : 

No.  of  men  found  permanent  employment 397 

No.  of  men  found  temporary  employment  . 930 

No.  of  men  found  employment  for  on  discharge  from  the 

prisons  and  jails 514 


Total ..   ..       1.841 


CAUSES   OF   CRIME 

In  connection  with  the  causes  of  crime,  I  must  say  that  after 
a  thoughtful  and  careful  research,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  alarmed 
at  the  development  of  juvenile  criminality.  I  know  of  no  more 
serious  matter  and  one  fraught  with  the  greatest  of  danger,  than 
the  fact :  Juvenile  criminality  is  increasing,  while  the  serious 
offenses  committed  on  the  whole,  show  a  declention,  I  have  gone 
to  the  most  reliable  sources  for  information  (the  government), 
and  the  following  tabulated  figures  of  juvenile  criminality  is  the 
result.  The  Report  shows  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  the 
per  ratio  of  juvenile  criminality  averaged  31.95%,  while  this  last 
year  it  averaged  32.7%  of  the  entire  crimes  committed.  Is  not 
the  situation  a  grave  one  for  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  our 
country. at  heart?  I  have  also  tried  to  make  an  inquiry  (as  far 
as  I  possibly  could)  into  conditions  which  cause  the  increase  in 
juvenile  criminality  during  the  past  four  years,  and,  from  the 
information,  I  am  satisfied  that  children  are,  in  manv  cases 
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allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  as  dense  as  an  African  forest  as 
far  as  moral  culture,  parental  reject,  and  self-responsibility  is 
concerned.  I  know  of  many  parent>  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  exercise  parental  authority  as 
lasting  and  as  binding  as  they  consistently  can,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  isolated  cases.  Juvenile  depravity  not 
only  exists,  but  it  is  rapidly  growing.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  boys,  receiving  their  criminal  bent  young 
in  age,  very  seldom  reform.  Many  who  have  been  helped  to  ref- 
ormation by  our  Prison  Gate  Endeavor  are  those  who  have  some 
time  in  their  lives  not  only  lived  upright  and  moral  lives,  but  have 
often  held  an  ideal  Christian  life  as  a  true  model  of  human  exist- 
ence, but  the  boy  through  ill  training,  and  thd  criminal  negligence 
of  his  parents,  his  natural  and  youthful  imaginations  reaching 
out  and  grasping  the  unreal  before  the  reality,  founding  his  life 
for  the  future;  on  principles  which  are  shifting  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  with  no  parental  authority  over  him,  reading  much  of  the 
trashy  literature  that  our  cities  and  towns  are  flooded  with,  (prin- 
cipally of  American  origin  brought  in  by  our  English  mails), 
exposed  to  his  view  by  the  many  bookstores  who  carry  on  a  thriv- 
ing trade  in  their  degenerate  literature,  creating  as  they  are  bound 
to  do  in  the  minds  of  the  young  people,  the  genius  of  evil,  causing 
the  boy  to  heroize  a  "Diamond  Dick",  a  "Jesse  James",  or  some 
notable  black-leg,  or  a  Wild  \Yest  Indian  story,  depicting  a  hero 
of  a  man  who  kills  human  beings,  has,  as  a  potent  agency,  been 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  production  of  an  increased 
juvenile  criminality  in  Canada.  Theatrical  bill-boards,  where  the 
youths  of  our  land  delight  to  study  long  before  they  enter  and 
witness  the  low  and  sometimes  vulgar  play ;  also  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  cigarette  habit  is  a  growing  one,  and  to  my  mind,  a  great 
evil  and  degenerate  habit  for  the  young.  Opposite  where  I  live 
is  a  school  ( not  one  but  many  evenings,  in  fact  almost  every  even- 
ing in  the  summer),  the  boys  congregate  from  eight  o'clock  to 
ten  for  their  games  and  plays,  many  of  which  are  harmless.  But 
I  cannot  say  that  of  their  associations,  for  their  talk  is  most 
obscene  and  vulgar,  putting  to  shame  the  most  hardened  criminals 
I  have  ever  met  in  penitentiaries.  I  have  seen  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  boys  sit  along  the  curb  stone  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
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age.  producing  their  cigarettes,  and  smoking  by  the  hour  unmo- 
lested by  anybody,  not  breaking  up  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  I 
know  of  no  greater  product  of  evil  than  the  congregate  system 
of  young  lads  in  the  evenings.  Many  of  our  parks  in  the  summer 
time,  especially  in  the  center  of  the  city,  have  been  thronged  by 
these  youthful  degenerates.  The  question  arises  where  are  their 
parents  ?  If  a  parent  fails  in  training  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  I 
cannot  understand  why  any  institution  can  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed? Thousands  of  our  parents  allow  their  children  to  drift 
until  they  are  beyond  their  control,  then,  in  their  extremity,  appeal 
to  some  reformatory  in  hope  of  their  reclamation.  "Prevention 
is  better  than  cure",  but  even  from  these  institutions  they  have  a 
percentage  of  boys  that  turn  out  good,  a  seeming  marvel.  I  meet 
not  only  in  the  larger  penitentiaries  but  in  the  short  term  peniten- 
tiaries hundreds  of  men  who  when  boys  have  passed  through 
reformatories  not  having  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
of  reforming,  having  there  determined  on  leading  a  criminal  life. 
A  year  ago  in  my  report  I  made  a  statement,  and  only  gave  it  as 
a  conviction,  but  it  is  a  stronger  conviction  than  ever  to-day,  and 
I  reiterate  it  in  this  year's  report  "I  have  yet  to  meet  a  man  in 
prison  in  whom  I  felt  his  parents  had  done  their  whole  duty  to 
their  child  when  under  parental  tuition." 

The  following  table  of  juvenile  criminality  may  prove  of 
interest  in  conjunction  with  the  above  review;  from  1885  to  1902: 


JUVENILE  CRIMINALITY. 

Province  Male  Female  Male  Female 

Ontario 7,228  302  7*877  744 

Quebec 3,159  216  3.828  302 

Nova  Scotia 522  19  610  50 

New  Brunswick 266  7  273  20 

Manitoba 307  12  430  36 

British  Columbia    ....  317  3  325  22 

Prince  Edwards   Island  101  i  73  n 

North  W.  T 36  ...  148 


Total 11,936  560  13,564          1,194 

Average 663  ...  753  66 
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\'.KS   OF   jrVKNII.K   CRIMINALS   O  >.M  MITTKI)   FOR   INDKTAKI.K 
OKI- 1 ,xsi:s  IN  1902. 

Tinier  i'.  V  16  and  I'mlri  _>i  Years 

Province                                   Male             Female  Male  1  .  ninl. 

Ontario 471             21  447  42 

Quebec 178              5  230  19 

Nova  Scotia 48              2  72  4 

New  Brunswick 32              I  18  2 

Manitoba 35               3  34  6 

British  Columbia 45               2  43  I 

Prince  Edwards  Island      n              ..  9  I 

North  W.  T 25             .  .  27 


Total 825  34  880  75 

NOTE. — Juvenile  criminality  furnishes  '32.07%  of  the  total  con- 
victions for  indictable  offenses  for  year  1902  and  31.95%  for 
the  period  1885  to  1902  inclusive. 

The  following  review'  of  the  field  of  crime  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers.  We  take  these  figures  from  the  statistical 
year  book  published  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  year  1902.  We 
take  the  liberty  to  use  them  as  they  give  a  correct  and  concise 
review  of  the  entire  situation : 


CIVIL   CONDITIONS  OF  CONVICTS. 

Single 793 

Married 388 

Widowed 33 


Total 


1214 


EDUCATIONAL  STATK  OF  THE  CONVICTS. 

Cannot  read  or  write 230 

Read  only 91 

Read  and  write 893 


Total 


1214 
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USE  OF  LIQUORS. 

Drunkards  or  intemperate 430 

Abstainers 165 

Temperate . '. 619 

Total 1214 


CONVICTIONS. 

1899 563 

1900 524 

1901 492 

1902 ^.  . .  434 

a  decrease  in  convictions  for  serious  crimes. 


AGES  OF  CONVICTS. 

Under  20  years  of  age 134 

20  to  30  years 493 

30  to  40  years 298 

40  to  50  years 174 

50  to  60  years 73 

Over  60  years 42 

Total 1214 


ETHNOLOGY. 

White 1,106 

Colored 49 

Indian 32 

Half  Breed 19 

Mongolian 8 

Total 1,214 
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RELIGION   OF  CONVICTS. 

Roman  Catholic 617 

Church  of  England 245 

Methodist 146 

Presbyterian 103 

Baptists 57 

Others 49 


Total 1214 


ORIGIN  OF  CONVICTS. 

Canada 858 

United  States  of  America 103 

I  ".upland 11.3 

Ireland 52 

Scotland 12 

Other  countries 76 


Total 1214 


TABLE  OF  SERIOUS  OFFENSE  FOR 

WHICH   PERSONS 

WERE 

CONFINED 

TO  THE  FIVE  PENITENTIARIES. 

1901           1902 

1888 

1900 

Murder  and  the  attempt  at  .  . 

4              6 

12 

8 

Manslaughter  

7               14 

IO 

^6 

Bitramv  . 

/ 
"?                  I 

j^j 

2 

Assault  

o 

18           is 

22 

22 

Burglary  and  robbery  

•*•  O 

\V7              112 

66 

i6q 

Thefts  

Of 

211              176 

172 

wo 

2O2 

Korsrerv  . 

*-*o             JY*-' 
19                13 

/ 
19 

22 

Arson  . 

12                 l6 

IA 

10 

Total 413          353          319  467 
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DURATION  OP  SENTENCES  OF  THE  CONVICTS. 

Under  three  years 223 

Three  to  five  years 361 

Five  to  ten  years 423 

Ten  to  twenty  years 141 

Twenty  to  thirty  years 32 

Life 44 


Total 1224 

FINANCIAL. 

Penitentiaries  Revenue  Penitentiaries  Expenses 

Kingston $66,006  Kingston $I55>235 

St  Vincent  De 1,115  St.  Vincent  De  .  .    ..    115,546 

Dorchester 25635  Dorchester 54>498 

Manitoba  . . 2,997  Manitoba 50,058 

British  Columbia  ....     1,348  British  Columbia   .  .  .     42,019 

Total $74,ioi  Total $417,355 

POPULATION — DISCHARGED  BY 

Expiration  of  Par-       Es- 

Penitentiaries  Men        Women        Total       Sentence    Death       don      caped 

Kingston,  Ont,    ..  445  15  460  159  6  17         I 

St  Vincent  De   ...   345  .  .  345  159  3  12 

Dorchester,  N.  B.  .   205  5  210  108  4  4       •  • 

Manitoba 105  .  .  105  39  I  7 

British    Columbia..     94  94  37  37  3 


Total 1,194        20     1,214  547  14        43        i 

PRISONERS  CONFINED  IN  PROVINCIAL  PRISONS  AND  JAILS  OF  CANADA 

Prisons 

Province                                                   and  Jails  Male  Female  Total 

Ontario 59  840  245  1,085 

Quebec 24  338  134  472 

Nova  Scotia 54  163  19  184 

New  Brunswick 32  53  15  68 

British  Columbia 5  ...  ...  174 

Manitoba 3  55  6  61 

Prince  Edwards  Island 6  10  I  n 

\<>rth  W.  T 2  29  2  31 

Total 185  1,490  422  2,086 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  CONVICTIONS — REVIEW  OF  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Year  Ending 
Sept.  30th 

Conviction- 

Committed  to 
IVniti-ntiary 

Fined  or 
jailed 

kcform- 
atui 

Died 

Various 

1891     .... 

37,415 

42O 

34,317 

2O  I 

7 

2,470 

1892    .... 

34,997 

364 

31,645 

I87 

5 

2,796 

1893    ..     .  . 

34,653 

412 

32,366 

168 

6 

2,701 

1894    .- 

36,165 

570 

32,295 

190 

ii 

3,099 

1895    ..     .  . 

37,585 

499 

33,436 

236 

5 

3413 

1896    ..     .  . 

37,278 

535 

33,i  17 

205 

6 

3415 

1897    .. 

37,978 

609 

33,205 

177 

4 

3.983 

1898    .... 

38,206 

599 

33,243 

231 

13 

3,  08  1 

1899    ..     .. 

38,710 

592 

34,ooo 

252 

13 

3.953 

I9OO    .... 

41,653 

540 

35,055 

256 

10 

3,253 

IOX)I     .... 

42,048 

523 

36,603 

248 

6 

4,768 

1902    ..     .  . 

43,457 

475 

38,243 

245 

ii 

4,483 

Total    .    ..  460,145       6,138        407,521      2,566        97      80,972 

During  the  period  of  1880-1890 — twenty-two  years,  there 
have  been  two  hundred  and  three  death  sentences  all  for  murder 
except  one  which  was  for  high,  treason.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven of  the  persons  on  whom  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced were  executed,  seventy-six  of  the  death  sentences  were 
changed  to  life  imprisonment.  In  addition  to  other  crimes  there 
have  been  sixty-seven  life  sentences.  There  were  forty-nine  per- 
sons on  whom  the  courts  pronounced  sentence  of  death  whose 
original  sentence  was  changed  to  life  imprisonment,  and  who  after 
serving  varying  periods  were  pardoned.  Of  the  sixty-seven  sen- 
tences for  life  twenty-one  were  for  manslaughter,  fifteen  were  for 
rape,  seven  for  shooting  with  intent  to  kill,  seven  for  attempting 
murder,  three  for  arson,  three  for  damages  to  property  by  the  use 
of  explosives  and  eleven  for  various  offenses. 

The  above  figures  throw  a  light  on  the  shady  or  dark  side  of 
humanity.  Truly  looking  at  it  from  a  human  side  our  objects 
seem  an  utter  impossibility,  yet,  Christ  is  not  only  willing  and 
ready  to  save,  but  He  is  all  powerful  to  do  it.  Right  through  the 
story  of  His  love  in  the  Gospel,  we  have  hope  and  salvation  for 
the  most  fallen  and  depraved  of  this  world.  In  fact  He  sought 
them  out  Himself,  and  said,  "I  was  in  prison  and  ye  visited  Me." 
Wherever  there  is  a  woe,  a  sorrow,  a  heartache  or  a  trouble 
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caused  by  wrong-doing  from  the  weakness  or  depravity  there  is 
the  help  extended  in  the  glorious  provision  made  by  the  Gospel. 
In  Him  and  Him  alone  we  build  our  hopes  for  the  fallen  of  this 
world  and  we  toil  with  loving  hearts  and  steady  hands,  believing 
for  the  breaking  of  that  bright  and  happy  day  when  darkness  and 
evil  shall  be  swept  away,  and  men  rise  in  the  New  Creation  hav- 
ing the  image  of  the  Heavenly.  God  speed  that  day. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  was  asked  to  open  the 
discussion. 

MRS.  MORTON. — Preventive  and  reformatory  work  has 
puzzled  the  humanitarian  since  the  world  was  founded.  The 
student,  the  philanthropist,  the  learned  physician,  tell  us  that  the 
two  most  important  factors  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  life 
are  heredity  and  environment,  and  it  is  claimed  for  the  latter  that 
it  is  the  stronger  power.  If  this  is  so,  certainly  the  work  for 
preventing  crime  is  the  more  simple,  for  education,  moral,  mental 
and  physical,  can  so  change  the  environments,  that  the  atmosphere 
may  be  purified  and  a  new  life  opened  for  the  communities  where 
children  are  born  and  bred  in  crime.  But  there  must  be  heroic 
work.  Thinking  or  searching  alone,  never  will  bring  about  the 
greatest  results.  With  theory,  must  come  the  putting  into  effect. 
In  nv  opinion  very  little  has  yet  been  accomplished  toward  pre- 
ventive measures.  The  future  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the  infant, 
industrial  schools  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  well  established  and 
carefully  managed,  would  be  a  long  stride  in  advance,  for  those 
children  who  must  be  left  all  dky  alone,  while  both  parents  must 
work  to  earn  a  livelihood  or  perhaps  one  or  both  parents  are 
living  a  miserable  debauched  life  while  the  children  care  for  them- 
selves, hiding  in  by-ways  and  questionable  places,  in  mortal 
terror  of  those  who  should  be  their  rightful  guardians,  herding 
together  the  younger  and  older,  thus  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
hot  beds  of  iniquity.  How  much  of  this  might  be  prevented, 
cannot  be  estimated,  had  each  town  a  well  paid  responsible  person 
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whose  sole  business,  to  look  after  these  children  and  gather  them 
into  these  industrial  schools  made  so  attractive  to  these  neglected 
little  ones,  that  soon  their  hands  and  brains  would  delight  to  live, 
w<>rk  and  grow  and  their  minds  unfold  in  a  new  clean  atmosphere. 
Such  an  education  as  this  would  prove  of  great  value  toward 
prevention  of  crime. 

In  these  schools  could  be  taught  cleanliness,  simplicity  in 
dress,  gentleness,  as  well  as  the  greater  virtues,  honor,  goodness, 
truth,  courage,  obedience  and  duty.  Work,  is  the  salvation  of 
every  human  being  in  every  .station  in  life.  Then  what  is  it  to 
those  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  narrow  paths.  Lord  Melville, 
alter  his  release  from  prison  in  England,  published  a  book 
entitled  "Penal  Servitude"  in  which  he  gives  a  fair  and  intelligent 
idea  of  prison  discipline  from  the  prisoner's  stand-point,  valuable 
because  it  is  unique  as  well  as  humanitarian  in  its  purpose. 
"Work,"  he  says,  "is  the  prisoner's  need  for  health  of  body,  mind 
and  soul.  More  than  four  years  of  hard  labor,  such  as  a  Peer's 
son  had  never  been  used  to,  had  been,"  he  readily  confesses,  "the 
salvation  of  his  mental  balance  as  well  as  his  physical  health." 

Idleness  is  the  first  downward  step.  Then  does  it  not  be- 
hoove communities  in  every  state  to  provide  such  education  as 
will  prevent  its  charges  from  becoming  public  burdens? 

It  has  long  been  a  thought  of  mine,  which  I  would  like  to  see 
worked  out,  viz ;  colonies  of  homes,  built  on  acreage,  sufficiently 
large  to  teach  the  children,  who  are  old  enough  to  be  taught, 
how  to  make  gardens,  both  kitchen  and  flower  and  small  fruits, 
the  care  of  the  kindergartens,  primary  trade  schools,  etc.,  with 
commodious  play  grounds,  for  exercise.  Modeled  after  our 
country  homes,  economically  and  plainly  furnished  where  all 
neglected  children  of  poor  parents  as  well  as  those  of  unnatural 
parents  could  be  placed,  by  law,  at  an  early  age,  and  kept  until  of 
the  age  when  the  natural  disturbances  of  nature,  have  settled 
and  correct  habits  have  been  formed,  I  would  have  them  cared 
for  indefinitely.  Great  are  the  possibilities  for  children,  taken  out 
of  those  loathsome  and  festering  so-called  homes  and  places  in  a 
wholesome  atmosphere.  If  God  can  bring  forth  the  pure  and 
beautiful  lily  out  of  the  muck  and  mire,  could  not  most  of  these 
young  lives  be  so  transformed  under  the  true  Christian  influence 
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of  such  well  managed  homes  that  they  may  become  beautiful  and 
be  a  help  in  the  world  rather  than  a  criminal  expense.  How 
much  future  human  misery  might  be  avoided. 

To  Sherborn,  come  the  grown  up  children,  girls  and  women 
whose  habits  are  'formed.  They  come  untutored,  in  the  rudiments 
of  promptness  and  obedience,  conscience  or  truth.  In  place,  we 
find  the  richly  cultivated  plants  of  waywardness,  untruthfulness, 
vanity  and  ignorance.  With  the  majority  no  equipment  of  moral 
principle.  Most  of  these  women  have  fallen  into  great  depths. 
Now  the  question  must  be  faced;  how  shall  we  best  uplift  them 
and  help  fit  them  for  a  worthy  life  of  honesty  and  honor  when 
they  shall  leave  the  prison.  How  shall  be  supplied  that  early  lack 
in  their  moral,  mental  and  physical  training  ?  From  the  very  hour 
of  entering  the  prison,  if  much  is  to  be  accomplished  toward 
reforming  the  individual,  there  must  be  a  constant  effort  put 
forth  by  the  superintendent  to  teach  the  true  meaning  of  duty, 
obedience  and  patience,  and  these,  to  be  made  the  watchwords  for 
all  those  whom  sin  has  sent  through  the  prison  portals.  The 
superintendent  should  have  the  united  effort  of  the  chaplain  and 
teacher  who  should  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  mind  and  soul 
and  be  a  strong  tower  supporting  discipline  and  the  well  equipped 
medical  officer  who  should  not  only  teach  the  laws  of  health,  but 
keep  a  faithful  watch,  that  all  who  come  under  her  care  for 
treatment  are  put  into  the  best  physical  condition  possible,  that 
they  too,  may  receive  through  the  regular  discipline  the  best 
results  to  themselves.  Temperance  in  all  things,  method  and 
system  are  among  the  first  salutory  lessons  to  be  learned  on  enter- 
ing the  reformatory.  Too  often  the  first  knowledge  of  these 
laws  which  govern  daily  are  learned  here.  Hope  is  fostered  and 
cherished  and  the  atmosphere  of  helpfulness,  encouragement  and 
charity  surrounds  the  incorrigible  as  well  as  those  who  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  How  best  to  save  these  lives  to 
themselves  and  the  state  is  the  serious  problem  which  confronts 
us  daily.  Many  are  the  temptations  which  beset  these  women, 
who  have  taken  the  downward  road,  which  makes  the  descent 
rapid.  When  once  hope  is  deadened  then  comes  desperation. 
A  broad  Christianity  instead  of  creed,  is  the  religion  held  out  to 
our  women.  The  most  practical  of  all  religions  and  the  most 
helpful  preached,  is  that  goodness  is  happiness,  that  sin  is  misery. 
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MR.  HEYMANN. — In  France  they  have  a  school  for  appointees. 
No  one  can  be  appointed  unless  he  has  served  so  many  years  as 
deputy  and  has  been  graduated  from  that  school.  No  one  can 
In  put  at  the  head  of  a  prison  without  that  training.  The  Charity 
( )rganization  Society  of  New  York  has  now  a  school  for  charity 
v-.Tkers  which  is  very  successful.  If  such  a  school  is  necessary 
for  charity  workers  why  is  it  not  necessary  for  prison  workers? 
It  >hould  be  a  life  vocation  and  a  man  should  rise  in  it  gradually, 
in  Massachusetts  the  deputies  must  pass  a  civil  service  exam- 
ination. I  would  like  this  association  to  devise  means  by  which 
\ve  can  have  well  qualified  wardens. 

MR.  LYON,  Chicago. — I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tomeoka, 
of  Japan,  recently  with  reference  to  the  school  in  Japan  for 
training  prison  attendants,  which  seems  to  be  successful.  With 
regard  to  ex-convicts  it  is  important  to  impress  upon  them  that 
\vhen  they  find  work  they  should  stay  in  the  same  place  till  they 
have  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  about  them.  If  we  can 
get  hold  of  these  men  and  impress  upon  them  that  they  are  made 
in  the  divine  image  and  that  they  will  have  the  help  of  God,  a 
large  number  can  be  saved  to  manhood  and  good  citizenship. 

REV.  A.  M.  FISH,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. — The  phase  of  pen- 
ology that  Mr.  Cornwall  has  so  ably  discussed  in  his  report  is  one 
that  for  years  has  aroused  in  me  a  deep  interest. 

During  the  seven  years  that  I  have  been  in  contact  with  men 
and  women  in  the  state  prison,  the  conviction  has  steadily  been 
growing  in  me  that  the  after-treatment  of  the  convict  is  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  in  the  whole  science  of  penology. 

Usually  the  criminal,  while  under  confinement  in  prison,  is 
amenable  to  discipline  and  open  to  moral  and  religious  influences. 
There  exists  in  him  amid  unruly  instincts,  a  great,  though  unde- 
veloped, amount  of  goodness.  Hence  the  zealous  chaplain — not 
the  political  parson — always  produces  wonderful  results,  and 
without  doubt  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  well-ordered  prison 
discipline.  True,  there  exist  men  in  our  prisons  that  are  not  yet 
ripe  for  moral  re-moulding.  On  the  other  hand  close  intercourse 
with  convicts  reveals  many  that  but  feebly  respond  to  efforts  for 
their  moral  improvement,  because  the  future  is  a  mass  of  darkness 
to  their  gaze. 
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On  the  whole,  moral  and  religious  work  among  convicts 
while  they  are  in  prison  is  not  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  It 
is  relatively  easy  to  bring  about  in  them  some  change  for  the 
better,  but  the  crucial  point  of  moral  work  for  them,  the  deter- 
mining point  of  perseverance  or  of  failure  is  met  with  after  the 
convicts  have  again  passed  beyond  the  prison  doors.  As  chaplain, 
I  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  my  charges  good  maxims 
and  sound  principles,  to  build  up  in  them  the  theory  of  morality 
and  of  religion,  to  lead  them  to  practice  what  has  thus  been 
taught  them,  to  train  them  in  confidence  and  trust  in  the  saving 
and  helping  grace  of  God.  But  when  they  pass  from  under  my 
influence  I  am  filled  with  dread.  A  feeling  of  apprehensiveness 
steals  over  me,  a  fear  that  the  coldness  and  aversion,  the  perse- 
cutions and  hardships  that  they  are  likely  to  meet,  will  shake  to 
the  foundation  and  perhaps  overturn  the  beautiful  edifice  that  I 
have  been  in  them  a-buikling. 

The  man  just  discharged  from  prison  has  received  from  the 
state  a  new,  though  somewhat  distinctive  suit  of  clothes,  five, 
exceptionally  ten,  in  still  rarer  cases  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
sometimes  a  railroad  ticket.  The  most  usual  outfit  is  the  suit  and 
the  fiver.  He  looks  ahead  to  his  future.  If  he  goes  back  to  his 
former  home,  he  knows  his  acquaintances  will  distrust  or  at  least 
despise  him.  In  case  he  has  been  in  trouble  before,  the  police 
will  hold  him  under  a  general  suspicion.  Provided,  however,  that 
there  is  either  father  or  mother  or  wife  to  give  him  a  welcome 
and  encouragement,  his  lot  is  not  of  unbearable  severity,  and  he 
can  rehabilitate  himself  and  live  down  the  disgrace  of  having 
been  a  convict. 

But  perhaps  he  has  no  home,  or  is  made  unwelcome  by  his 
own,  or  fears  the  officious  molestations  that  he  must  encounter, 
or  recognizes  the  risks  of  having  a  record  known  to  the  police — 
then  he  must  go  to  a  strange  place.  To  live  up  to  his  good 
resolves  that  he  formed  in  prison,  he  must  work.  Can  he  get 
work?  If  he  has  a  trade,  he  must  have  references;  in  all  proba- 
bility the  establishment  is  under  union  labor  influences  and  he 
has  an  aversion  to  being  a  "scab,"  he  must  pay  board  in  advance ; 
he  needs  a  change  of  clothing  and1  likely  some  tools — to  do  all  this 
he  has  one  outfit  of  clothing  and  a  five  dollar  note.  If  he  has  no 
trade  he  must  take  to  common  labor  or  look  for  odd  jobs,  leading 
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a  precarious  mode  of  life.  He  is  friendless,  and  his  associations 
must  he  with  those  that  ask  no  references.  Drink,  excessive  drink- 
ing, is  more  or  less  rampant  among  such,  profanity  and  religious 
indifferences  is  not  uncommon,  and  in  general  it  must  be  conceded 
that  while  his  associates  are  not  criminals,  they  nevertheless 
make  little  for  the  moral  uplifting  of  one  that  has  been  a  criminal. 

When  now  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  ex-convict  contrasts 
irksoineness  of  such  a  mode  of  life,  with  the  easy,  though 
dishonest  acquisition  of  money  and  enjoyments  that  he  has  experi- 
enced in  the  past,  whither,  do  you  think,  will  he  turn?  Of  course 
moral  and  religious  principle  should  render  him  steadfast  in 
his  resolves  for  good,  but  he  is  not  yet  strong  enough  in  them 
to  weather  such  storms. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  percentage  of  ex-convicts  that 
"would  rather  take  a  thousand  in  one  night  crooked  and  stand 
chances  than  earn  ten  thousand  a  year  on  the  level"  as  one  of 
my  "boys"  once  put  it.  They  are  a  class  that  are  soured  against 
society,  that  are  disheartened  through  failures  at  honest  efforts 
made  perhaps  years  ago  while  still  young  in  crime.  To  me  they 
are  arguments  of  what  a  friendly  "lift"  could  have 'done  for  them 
in  the  long  ago  when  they  did  make  good  resolutions.  They 
make  them  no  more — at  least  not  while  there  is  any  prospect  of 
success  at  "graft."  Does  any  one  know  how  many  are  contin- 
ually being  driven  into  this  class,  being  burdened  into  what  we 
like  to  call  habitual  criminals  and  menaces  to  society,  fit  only 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life?  Have  not  their  fellow-men  who  first 
persecute  them  as  "ex-cons"  and  then  cry  death  upon  them,  a 
goodly  share  in  the  existence  of  the  very  class  that  is  in  truth 
a  blot  on  social  conditions? 

I  hold  that  to  a  great  extent  a  man's  associations,  his  friends 
make  him  what  he  is.  Who  are  the  friends  of  the  ex-convict? 
His  family?  If  they  are  respectable  and  he  the  black  sheep,  he 
receives  no  sympathy  from  them.  His  fellow-citizens?  They  of 
the  "respectable"  brand  distrust  him  "on  general  principles,"  the 
only  interest  they  in  most  cases  take  in  him  is  to  communicate  to 
all  within  reach  that  he  "has  done  time."  The  philanthropists? 
They  too  often  have  too  much  zeal  and  too  little  discretion. 
They  mean  well,  but  they  do  not  achieve  well.  The  ex-convict 
frequently  ridicules  them  and  their  efforts,  and  if  he  ever  partakes 
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of  their  bounty,  it  is  only  as  an  expedient,  a  tide-over  for  tem- 
porary distress.  He  is  not  anxious  to  remain  too  long  in  touch 
with  these  "friends"  and,  very,  very  often  such  anxiety  is 
mutual. 

Who  then  are  the  ex-convict's  friends?  Persons  of  a  shady 
character,  the  saloon  keeper  with  an  "underground  pull,"  the 
practicing  "crook".  To  them  he  needs  unwind  no  red  tape, 
from  them  he  can  obtain  shelter,  clothing,  a  loan.  They  are  the 
only  ones  that  show  him  any  accommodation ;  true,  they  are  not 
guided  by  the  high-minded  philanthropy  of  others ;  they  under- 
stand human  nature  however,  and  they  are  the  ex-convict's 
"friends."  And  the  "ex-con"  throws  overboard  his  good  resolu- 
tions, goes  back  to  "graft"  and  if  it  must  be  to  another  "bit." 

I  try  not  to  allow  my  sympathy  for  the  ex-convict  to  get  the 
better  of  my  judgment.  I  have  learned  from  experience  that  in 
every  man  that  leaves  prison,  there  is  a  streak  of  unreliability. 
Whether  it  was  in  him  before  he  entered,  or  whether  it  was 
engendered  in  him  through  imprisonment,  I  do  not  know — it  is 
in  him  nevertheless.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unreliability,  the 
solid  reformation  of  an  ex-convict  is  no  easy  matter.  As  a  fact 
the  mere  obtaining  of  employment  for  him,  the  loaning  of  money 
to  tide  him  over  until  first  pay-day,  the  demonstration  of  a  kind 
of  interest  in  his  welfare — which  interest  may  by  him  be  con- 
strued to  relate  to  the  loan  rather  than  to  the  man — will  not  avail 
to  reclaim  him.  If  left  to  his  own  devices,  even  with  employment 
and  wages,  he  is  likely  to  show  a  spirit  of  unrest  that  sooner  or 
later  will  force  him  away  from  his  work.  If  he  is  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  leisure  time  and  is  of  a  lustful  or  intemperate 
disposition,  he  soon  is  more  or  less  implicated  with  strong  drink 
and  women.  The  little  tendency  to  dishonesty  that  is  in  every 
one  of  us,  finds  little  opportunities  to  indulge  itself.  The  sum 
total  of  all  is,  that  even  though  he  be  not  arrested  on  any  charge, 
he  is  nevertheless  still  a  criminal  at  heart. 

I  feel  that  a  discharged  convict,  to  be  reformed,  must  be 
taken  and  kept  well  in  hand.  There  must  be  some  person  in 
whom  he  can  have  confidence,  confidence  of  such  strength  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  submit  to  imposed  restraints.  This  person  must 
watch  over  his  ward,  must  put  him  on  his  honor — there  is  a  vast 
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amount  of  latent  sense  of  honor  in  every  "crook" — must  stand 
by  him  when  under  unjust  suspicions  of  others,  must  "go  to  the 
front"  for  him.  This  person  must  have  a  well  balanced,  firm 
character,  and  must  impress  himself  on  his  man.  The  lack  of 
success  in  reclaiming  ex-convicts  that  so  often  attends  the  efforts 
of  organizations  and  of  individuals,  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  absence  of  distinct  and  determined  influence — of  pefsonal 
influence  from  individual  upon  individual. 

I  can  assure  you  from  actual  experience  that  it  is  no  easy 
task.  To  reclaim  your  man,  means  some  expense,  a  great  amount 
of  confidence  in  the  possibilities  for  good  of  our  poor  human 
nature,  zeal  tempered  by  common  sense,  a  lot  of  patience  and  no 
small  degree  of  moral  courage.  You  must  keep  personally  in 
touch  with  him,  do  not  play  detective,  you  must  watch  to  repress 
the  movements  of  his  inordinate  instincts,  you  must  not  be  "scared 
off"  by  the  dubious  head-shakings  of  your  friends,  or  by  the  vague 
insinuations  of  your  friends'  friends,  and  you  must  not  nauseate 
your  ward  with  overdoses  of  counsel  and  admonition.  With  all 
this  you  may  fail  in  achieving  what  you  aimed  for,  but  sound, 
personal  influence  must,  in  the  greater,  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  win  out  in  the  struggle. 

I  wish  that  every  convict  in  whom  the  prison  chaplain  had 
produced  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  change  of  heart,  could  on 
release  from  prison  be  put  immediately  in  touch  with  a  whole- 
souled  man  on  the  outside,  who  could  stand  by  and  assist  the 
convict  to  regain  standing  in  the  community. 

In  Switzerland  there  has  been  in  operation  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  ex-convicts  that  follows  closely  the  lines  of  my  thought 
in  this  matter.  In  fact,  my  reading  of  their  experience  has 
suggested  much  of  my  present  attitude  to  me.  There  the  convict 
is  aided  in  his  upward  struggle  with  work,  personal  sympathy, 
counsel  and  individual  interestedness.  And  the  results  are  truly 
wonderful.  In  one  canton,  that  of  Xeufchatel,  the  proportion  of 
recidivists  ten  years  ago  was  four  per  cent.,  while  thirty  years 
ago  it  reached  the  astounding  quantity  of  seventy-five  per  cent. 
And  these  results  are  brought  about,  not  through  direct  action  of 
societies  or  organizations,  but  through  a  system  of  assigning  a 
discharged  man  to  the  care  of  charitable  men  who  are  called 
patrons.  The  key-note  of  the  patron's  activity  is  "aid,  protection 
and  friendlv  surveillance." 
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I  should  like  to  see  such  a  system  introduced  in  America,  and 
I  trust  that  our  Association  will  take  up  such  an  idea  and 
advocate  it. 

MR.  TIMOTHY  NICHOLSON,  Indiana. — The  best  remedy  for 
many  of  the  things  that  'have  been  spoken  of  this  afternoon  is 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law.  Then  every  state 
should  have  agents  to  secure  homes  and  work  for  the  men  coming 
out  of  prison  and  who  will  stand  by  the  men  till  they  can  stand 
alone.  That  is  the  remedy  and  that  is  the  thing  to  work  for. 

MR.  SCOTT  reported  for  the  board  of  directors  recommending 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Lewis,  with  the 
addition  to  the  second  that  authors  of  papers  should  pay  for  the 
printing  of  the  same.  The  report  was  on  motion  adopted.  The 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Barrows  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
national prison  meeting  was  also  recommended  for  adoption  and 
was  adopted. 

MR.  MORGAN,  of  St.  Paul,  called  attention  to  the  great  number 
of  tramps  in  the  United  States,  most  of  whom  are  petty  criminals. 
One  of  the  causes,  of  this  army,  is  the  ease  with  which  they 
travel  all  over  the  country.  The  railroads  are  to  blame  and  until 
the  railroads  police  their  roads  this  evil  cannot  be  stopped. 
Another  cause  is  the  five  cent  lodging  houses,  "one  of  the  most 
damnable  things  this  side  of  hell,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  There  is 
no  trouble  in  finding  work  for  men  who  are  decent  and  want  to 
work,  but  these  tramps  will  not  work.  He  had  more  than  two 
hundred  ex-convicts  placed  out  and  has  three  or  four  applications 
for  every  man  that  he  can  place. 

WARDEN  WOLFER. — I  have  a  waiting  list  and  from  five  to 
fifteen  applications  for  every  man  going  out  of  prison  who  goes 
out  on  parole. 

MR.  MORGAN. — St.  Paul  has  the  fewest  tramps  of  any  city  of 
its  size  because  of  the  co-operation  of  the  police  with  us.  We 
have  made  it  hard  to  be  a  tramp.  We  require  two  hours  hard 
work  for  a  night's  lodging  and  something  to  eat  and  they  give  us 
a  wide  berth.  In  Boston  I  saw  eighteen  men  sawing  wood  for 
half  an  hour  each  for  a  meal  and  a  night's  lodging.  They  do 
not  give  them  enough  to  do.  I  went  to  another  place  where  in  a 
basement,  within  two  blocks  of  the  friendly  inn,  I  found  260  men 
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at  a  "mission"  meeting.  I  was  not  dressed  like  a  minister  so  I 
\\rnt  right  in  among  them.  The  man  who  was  talking  to  them 
asked  if  they  wanted  to  be  good.  One  of  the  men  nudged  me  and 
said,  "Why  don't  you  stand  up"  ?  I  asked,  "Why"  ?  "Because," 
he  said,  "if  you  don't  stand  up  you  can't  get  a  coffee."  Those 
men  stood  up  and  said  they  wanted  to  be  good,  the  man  in  charge 
said,  "God  bless  you"  and  dismissed  the  meeting,  and  the  men  had 
cakes  and  coffee.  I  went  up  to  the  man  in  charge  and  said,  "Why 
don't  you  do  as  they  do  at  the  Friendly  Inn"?  "Oh,"  said 
he,  "they  would  have  to  work,  poor  fellows.'"  Here  was  a 
friendly  inn  ready  to  give  them  a  bath,^a  night's  lodging  and  a 
meal,  in  return  for  a  small  amount  of  work  and  they  would 
not  do  even  that  work,  but  came  to  this  place  where  by  professing 
to  be  good  they  got  free  entertainment.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had 
not  discovered  anything  in  the  vilest  saloon  that. I  had  ever  visited 
that  was  so  utterly  damnable  as  that  so-called  mission  work 
under  those  conditions.  You  cannot  save  men  that  way. 

MR.  JOHN  I,.  WHITMAN,  Jailer,  Cook  County,  Chicago. — 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  away  from  my  office  for 
five  years.  Not  that  hard  work  has  kept  me  so  close,  but  I  have 
been  making  a  thorough  study  not  only  of  my  duties  as  an 
official,  but  what  my  duties  are  toward  the  unfortunate  men  over 
whom  I  am  temporary  guardian.  While  I  perhaps  have  no  sug- 
gestions that  I  am  competent  to  make  regarding  the  probation 
system  or  prison  discipline,  yet  I  feel  that  the  studies  I  have  made 
have  fitted  me  in  a  measure  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  reg'tnls 
jail  discipline  and  what  might  be  done  'for  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  in  our  jails. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  criticisms  have  been  made  upon 
the  jail  management  in  general  throughout  the  country,  it  may 
seem  to  you  bold  in  me  to  defend  even  one  and  all  against  those 
criticisms,  but  I  have  been  able  to  bring  about  many  good  results 
through  the  policy  that  we  have  pursued  in  Cook  county.  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  do  it  alone,  but  I  am  fortunate 
in  having  a  wife  who  has  entered  into  the  work  with  me  and  I 
have  been  surrounded  by  friends  who  have  aided  me  materially. 
To  show  you  the  extent  to  which  Mrs.  Whitman  sacrifices  herself 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  policy  we  represent,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  I  am  here  because  she  insisted  upon  my  coming. 
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She  could  not  come  with  me  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  her 
mother.  Before  I  arrived  here  her  mother  was  taken  worse  and 
died,  but  lest  she  should  deprive  me  of  the  advantage  of  attending 
this  meeting  she  did  not  notify  me  of  her  mother's  death  till  after 
the  funeral.  And  in  her  telegram  she  told  me  that  she  had  not 
sent  word  because  she  wanted  me  to  profit  as  much  as  possible 
by  being  here.  That  shows  the  interest  she  takes  in  this  work 
and  what  valuable  assistance  that  must  be  to  a  man  who  is  striving 
to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  unfortunates  who  are  awaiting  trial. 

I  might  give  you  a  few  figures  that  will  illustrate  the  magni- 
tude of  our  work.  There  is  a  daily  average  in  the  institution  of 
506,  an  average  of  500  commitments  a  month,  or  a  total  of  over 
6,000  a  year,  and  out  of  that  number  not  more  than  260  are  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  or  more  than  1 50  to  the  reformatory  ;  less  than 
500  to  the  house  of  correction.  The  rest  return  to  society  after 
having  been  on  an  average  thirty-one  clays  in  the  hands  of  the 
law.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  duty  to  see  that  these  people  return 
to  society  at  least  unharmed  physically,  mentally  and  morally  by 
their  experience  in  the  jail.  I  have  watched  your  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  Congress  and  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 
I  said  to  Gen.  Brinkerhoff  eight  years  ago  that  while  I  was  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  work  of  this  Association  and  that  I  believed 
you  were  doing  a  good  thing,  I  thought  you  were  overlooking 
the  very  best  place  upon  which  to  build  for  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  class  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  out  of 
which  they  grow.  The  jail  is  the  place  where  the  man  who  has 
been  a  transgressor,  perhaps  unintentionally,  is  brought  suddenly 
to  the  realization  of  the  vicious  life  he  has  been  living.  He  has 
a  chance,  if  properly  impressed,  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  force 
of  law.  He  often  realizes  for  the  first  time  the  danger  of  the 
path  he  has  followed.  At  any  rate  it  depends,  on  the  impression 
made  upon  him  at  the  jail  whether  the  punishment  that  is  to  be 
inflicted  may  be  of  benefit  to  him  or  to  society. 

I  have,  during  my  experience  in  jail,  organized  what  is 
known  as  the  moral  improvement  association  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  done  for  the  moral  improvement  of  its  members,  who  are 
inmates  of  the  institution.  Any  show  of  favoritism  in  such  an 
institution  leads  to  breach  of  discipline,  but  as  chairman,  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  in  control  all  the  different  influences.  From 
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thiruvn  years'  experience,  during  that  time  making  a  thorough 
study  of  conditions  as  well  as  character  of  the  inmates,  coming 
in  contact  with  them  as  a  subordinate  and  then  as  superior  officer, 
I  feel  competent  to  estimate  the  power  of  influence  of  one  class 
over  another,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  I  estimate  that  there  is  not 
more  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  who  would  exert  a 
vicious  influence  over  others,  but  they  are  of  the  class  that  unless 
controlled,  would  be  bad  leaders.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  would 
never  be  bad ;  if  they  exerted  any  influence  it  would  be  good, 
but  unless  encouraged  they  stand  in  fear  and  need  protection 
from  their  fellows.  Sixty  per  cent,  can  be  easily  influenced  one 
way  or  the  other.  Some  are  broken  in  heart  and  spirit  and  feel 
that  having  gone  downward  there  is  no  hope  for  them.  Others 
are  ignorant  and  if  left  alone  they  will  drop  into  the  ways  of  the 
natural  leaders.  Others  are  young  and  they  become  fascinated 
with  the  doings  of  the  fifteen  per  cent.  You  can  see  how  quickly 
the  influence  of  that  fifteen  per  cent,  will  predominate  unless  it  is 
restrained.  But  it  can  be  restrained.  It  can  be  restrained  and 
absolutely  controlled.  Xot  by  extreme  punishment  or  violence  or 
solitary  confinement.  For  there  is  no  companionship  more 
injurious  than  one's  own  thoughts,  especially  under  that  unnatural 
restraint.  The  first  shock  is  not  easily  overcome.  Solitary  con- 
finement under  those  conditions  only  tends  to  harden,  not  to 
soften  one  to  receive  good  influences.  But  let  them  be  controlled 
by  exercising  their  own  faculties  in  freedom  of  speech,  action  and 
thought.  You  must  gain  their  respect  and  confidence.  If  they 
are  controlled  the  better  influence  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
will  be  felt  and  the  majority  of  the  sixty  per  cent,  will  yield  to 
refining  influences.  The  man  who  thinks  himself  smart  may  be 
made  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself  and  often  some  of  the  fifteen 
per  cent,  will  aid  in  doing  that,  in  making  a  man  think  that  he 
is  not  so  smart  as  he  thinks  himself ;  that  he  .has  not  got  the  stuff 
to  be  smart.  Most  of  the  fifteen  per  cent  are  old  criminals.  If 
given  an  opportunity  and  made  to  understand  that  consideration 
will  be  shown  to  them  they  are  quick  to  take  advantage  and  will 
exert  a  restraining  influence  over  those  of  evil  inclinations  so  that 
they  may  not  destroy  the  chances  they  all  have.  Give  these  others 
a  chance  for  the  better  influence  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
get  to  work.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  moral  improvement  asso- 
ciation to  offer  proper  encouragement  and  that  is  what  it  is 
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doing.  It  is  destroying  the  influence  of  the  vicious  and  holding 
a  ray  of  hope  to  those  broken  in  spirit,  showing  how  they  may 
escape  from  their  mistakes  and  inculcating  a  greater  respect  for 
law.  The  consideration  they  receive  shows  the  law  is  not 
revengeful.  I  do  not  mean  the  consideration  that  might  be 
given  for  good  conduct.  They  realize  that  what  is  done  for  them 
is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  number  and  that  there  are  no 
selfish  motives  behind  it.  They  feel  that  they  have  privileges  and 
that  they  must  be  guarded  to  continue  the  enjoyment  of  the  same. 
In  that  way  they  are  learning  to  control  themselves.  They  are 
being  placed  upon  their  honor,  but  they  do  not  understand  it  that 
way,  though  they  feel  the  benefits  of  the  privileges.  In  the  mean- 
time they  become  susceptible  to  elevating  influnces.  If  I  attempted 
to  picture  to  you  one  of  those  weekly  meetings  you  would  hardly 
believe  it.  They  are  made  up  of  from  four  to  five  hundred 
prisoners,  representing  all  classes,  marshalled  into  the  jail  chapel, 
with  absolutely  no  official  authority  over  them  after  the  cell  doors 
are  unlocked.  Perfect  decorum  prevails.  I  as  chairman  open  the 
meeting.  There  is  no  other  officer  in  the  room.  The  programs 
are  often  two  hours  in  length  and  the  most  of  the  talent  is  from 
the  inmates,  though  speakers  may  be  invited  from  the  outside. 
Often  there  is  discussion  of  what  has  been  said,  showing  the 
interest  taken  by  the  inmates.  As  a  result  of  the  influence  of 
these  meetings  the  attendance  at  the  religious  services  which  are 
held  in  chapel  on  Sunday  has  grown  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons 
to  practically  the  entire  population  of  the  jail.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  voluntary.  A  more  attentive  audience  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.  Catholic  as  well  as  protestant  services  are  held.  All  are 
at  liberty  to  attend  both.  Those  who  follow  their  desires  in  this 
matter  are  not  scoffed  and  jeered  at  by  the  others.  On  several 
occasions  at  the  close  of  the  weekly  meetings  I  have  noticed  that 
the  Catholic  priests  have  given  a  chance  for  confession  and  from 
forty  to  sixty  have  responded.  No  one  deride  them  as  they  would 
once  have  done,  before  these  better  influences  prevailed.  The 
once  degraded  atmosphere  has  cleared. 

Question. — Is  there  any  reduction   in  your  jail  population 
between  now  and  two  years  ago  ? 

MR.    WHITMAN. — There   has  been   a   decided   reduction   in 
repeaters. 

Adjourned  at  12 :3O. 


WEDNESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.,  by  the 
1'ivsident.  Prayer  was  offered.  The  following-  lists  of  officers 
elected  by  the  respective  associations,  were  read : 

Officers  of  the  Wardens'  Association :  President,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Gilmour,  Toronto,  Canada ;  Vice  Presidents,  E.  J.  Murphy,  Joliet, 
Illinois,  N.  N.  Jones,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  Frank  L.  Randall,  St. 
Cloud,  Mississippi ;  Secretary,  J.  A.  Leonafd,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

( )fficers  of  the  Chaplains'  Association :  President,  Rev.  W. 
J.  l'»att,  Concord  Junction,  Massachusetts;  Vice  Presidents,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Locke,  D.  D.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Secretary,  Rev.  D.  J. 
Starr,  Columbus,  Ohio :  Treasurer,  Rev.  T.  J.  Leavitt,  D.  D.,  Fort 
Leaven  worth,  Kansas ;  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  S.  W.  Thorn- 
ton. D.  D.,  Joliet,  Illinois,  Rev.  D.  K.  Imbrie,  Hoboken,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rev.  S.  J.  Kennedy,  Still  water  Minnesota. 

Officers  of  Prison  Physicians'  Association :  President,  H. 
E.  Allison,  M.  D.,  Fishkill  Landing,  New  York ;  Vice  Presidents, 
S.  H.  Blitch,  M.  D.,  Ocala.  Florida,  C.  E.  Grigsby,  M.  D., 
Lansing,  Kansas ;  Secretary.  O.  J.  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  last  Sunday  in  October 
should  be  Prison  Sunday. 

Warden  Wolfer  announced  that  the  committee  on  Criminal 
Statistics  would  consist  of  Messrs.  S.  J.  Barrows,  F.  H.  Wines, 
C.  R.  Henderson,  R.  P.  Falkner  and  A.  W.  Butler. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  as  follows : 

To  the  Prison  Congress: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  examined 
the  books  of  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  and  find  the  same  correct. 
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Cash  on  hand  September  I3th,  1902 $    45  75 

Received  during  the  year 645  oo 

$  690  75 

Paid  to  Treasurer $  670  oo 

Balance  on  hand  September  29th,  1903  ....       20  75 

$  690  75 

FRANK  L.  RANDALL,  Chairman. 
\Y.\i.  RUEHRWEIN. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  Time  and  Place  reported  through  Mr. 
Butler  that  the  place  selected  for  the  next  Meeting  was  Quincy, 
Illinois;  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  be  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Rabbi  Isidore  Lewinthal.  "The  Causes, 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Crime." 


THE  CAUSES,  PREVENTION   AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIME 
BY   RABBI   ISIDORE  LEWIXTHAL.    NASHVILLE,   TENNESSEE. 

Crime  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  in  one  respect  receives 
too  much  attention  and  in  another,  not  enough.  No  matter  in 
what  section  of  the  country  we  reside  or  travel,  when  we  pick  up  a 
daily  newspaper,  .we  find  in  it  at  least  one  account  of  crime,  and 
sometimes  for  days,  the  principal  news  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  criminal  world.  Throughout  the  year,  the  newspapers  are 
full  of  crime  reports  committed  in  broad  daylight,  of  crimes  com- 
mitted under  the  shadows  of  the  night ;  of  crimes  that  are  shocking 
and  of  crimes  that  make  us  almost  despair  of  the  progress  of 
humanity.  But  while  in  this  respect,  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  crime,  not  enough  notice  is  taken  of  the  methods  and  ways  of 
the  treatment  of  criminals.  It  is  indeed  a  great  evil  that  also  in 
this  respect  a  great  many  newspapers  administer  more  to  the 
lower  than  to  the  higher  instincts  of  human  nature. 
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I.  Crime  is  as  old  as  human  nature  and  will  remain  its 
incident  so  long  as  human  nature  will  retain  passions  and  desires. 
Civilization  will  never  succeed  in  making  crime  disappear  entirely, 
and  its  great  aim  must  be  to  diminish  it  as  much  as  possible.     In 
order  to  obtain  that  end,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  causes  and 
sources  of  crime. 

One  cause  of  crime  is  the  formation  of  head.  Phrenolo-i^ts 
are  often  too  sweeping  in  their  assertions  that  certain  moral  qual- 
ities of  man  can  be  told  by  certain  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  human  skull ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  low,  flat,  savage- 
like  foreheads  are  looked  upon  with  founded  suspicion.  The 
number  of  criminals  that  had  such  heads  has  been  too  great  as  not 
to  have  people  induced  to  take  notice  of  it.  But  even  phrenol- 
ogists, however  positive  they  are  in  their  assertions,  admit  that 
natural  endowment  cannot  resist  the  power  of  education.  A  man 
with  a  low,  flat,  savage-like  forehead  can  be  saved  from  crime  by 
the  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

II.  Heredity  is  another  cause  of  crime.     The  entire  human 
race  is  subject  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  heredity.     By  this  law 
of  nature,  nations  retain  their  national  character  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  by  that  law  genius,  talent,  insanity,  diseases,  all  kinds 
of  good  and  evil  propensities  recur  in  families  for  generations. 
However,  it  does  not  follow,  that  this  must  continue  forever. 
Proper  medical  treatment,  change  of  habits,  change  of  social  and 
climatic  surroundings,  carefulness  in  the  choice  of  enjoyments 
and  vocation,  and  intermarriage  can  most  successfully  counteract 
the  law  of  heredity. 

Intemperance  is  a  terrible  source  of  crime.  But  it  is  not 
merely  itemperance  in  drinking,  that  vitiates  the  human  stock,  is 
the  mother  of  destitution  and  destroys  homes,  and  that  is  a  pro- 
lific source  of  crimes.  Every  mode  of  intemperance  has  these 
effects. 

Idleness  is  a  cause  of  a  great  many  crimes.  Idleness  is  the 
devil's  workshop.  People  that  fail  to  devote  their  time  to  useful 
work  will  be  led  into  mischief.  Let  people  be  engaged  in  useful 
activity,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  but  to  be  kept  out  of  mischief 
and  melancholic  brooding. 
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Ignorance  is  a  cause  of  crime.  The  ignorance  of  some  people 
as  to  the  right  idea  of  living  is  almost  incredible.  They  have 
no  idea  of  the  right  use  of  their  faculties  and  opportunities,  and 
no  idea  of  what  constitutes  real  happiness,  and  real  greatness 
and  the  general  conditions  of  success.  They  see  others  take  life 
easy,  and  they  make  them  their  ideals.  They  see  others  succeed 
by  dishonest  ways  and  means,  and  they  conclude  to  do  likewise, 
and  they  fail  to  consider  what  in  the  long  run  must  necessarily 
be  the  consequences. 

They  go  in  bad  company  and  are  influenced  to  think  that  they 
show  themselves  independent,  when  if  they  only  .have  the  courage 
to  show  that  they  do  not  care  for  anything  that  father  or  mother 
or  wife  say  or  think  about  their  vicious,  life.  They  have  not  come 
to  realize  that  avarice,  wrong  ambition,  lust  and  envy,  and  every 
kind  of  passion  is  insatiable  and  can  lead  to  crime,  if  not 
controlled. 

Sensational  literature  and  sensational  newspapers  are  prolific 
sources  of  crime.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  great  many  novels  are  written 
with  no  other  design  but  to  make  money  and  to  cater  to  the  lowest 
appetites  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  a  very  dark  spot  on  our  civili- 
zation that  so  many  publishers  of  newspapers  care  only  for 
sensation,  and  entirely  leave  out  of  sight  the  effect  the  stories  of 
crime  and  vice  they  publish,  must  have  upon  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Oh,  it  is  painful  for  parents  to  see  the  minds  of  their 
children  poisoned  in  that  way.  The  history  of  a  great  many 
criminals  dates  back  to  the  first  reading  of  a  sensational  newspaper 
or  an  immoral  novel. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  indiscriminate  actions  of  the  police- 
men are  a  cause  of  a  great  many  crimes.  A  great  many  policemen 
take  a  special  pride  in  taking  as  many  into  the  police  court  as  they 
possibly  can.  This  is  a  great  wrong  practiced  upon  society.  A 
policeman  should  never  have  the  desire  to  show  his  authority,  or 
that  he  is  the  master.  A  policeman  must  first  of  all  show  that  he 
is  a  friend  and  a  protector  of  every  one  in  the  society.  Many  a 
policeman  when  he  found  a  rich  man  lying  drunk  in  the  gutter, 
had  the  man  sent  home  in  a  carriage  instead  of  to  the  police 
station.  If  the  policeman  can  do  morally  something  good  there- 
by, and  if  it  is  not  against  the  law,  let  him  do  so.  But  let  the 
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policeman  use  also  the  same  discrimination  with  regard  to  the 
poor.  How  often  did  it  happen  that  young  men  who  were  found 
by  a  policeman  lying  in  a  shed  or  barn  were  taken  to  the  police 
station  and  treated  as  vagrants  and  introduced  into  criminal 
society,  while  they  were  by  no  means  lost  to  self  respect.  They 
were  merely  homeless  and  exhausted  and  de-sired  to  live  an  honor- 
able life.  1'olicemen  sin  mid  he  very  careful  in  that  respect.  As 
friends  and  protectors  of  society,  there  rests  a  great  responsibility 
upon  them. 

The  history  of  the  punishment  of  crime  is  full  of  illustrations 
of  the  inconsistency  of  mankind.  People  believe  in  a  common 
fatherhood  of  God  and  a  common  brotherhood  in  man  ;  they  be- 
lieve that  all  people  are  the  children  of  God ;  they  believe  in  the 
golden  rule — not  to  do  to  others  what  we  do  not  want  them  to  do 
unto  us ;  they  believe  in  human  dignity.  But  let  me  ask :  How 
do  they  practice  and  apply  these  privileges  with  regard  to 
criminals?  It  is  certainly  awful  and  disgusting  to  think  of  the 
cruelty  and  brutality  with  which  criminals  are  treated  at  times. 
When  we  pass  a  garden  and  see  a  withered  flower  or  an  up-rooted 
tree,  we  cannot  help  but  exclaim ;  Oh !  what  a  pity  that  such  a 
beautiful  flower  is  withered,  or  that  such  a  fine  tree  is  up-rooted. 
But  as  to  criminals,  we  often  have  only  the  most  bitter  feelings. 

People  used  to  think  that  the  more  cruel  and  the  more  severe 
the  punishment  of  criminals  was,  the  more  beneficial  the  effect.  A 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  that  respect,  in  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  people.  Criminals  are  not  put  any  more  in 
pillory,  nor  in  stocks,  nor  in  the  ducking  stool,  nor  in  the  repent- 
ance chair,  though  they  are  still  whipped  in  some  countries  and 
institutions.  But  far  be  it  from  us  on  that  account  to  think  that 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  our  days  is  satisfactory,  and  that 
it  is  what  it  should  be.  Great  reforms  and  great  improvements 
are  necessary  in  our  prison  and  punishment  systems.  A  great 
many  people  thing  that  the  punishment  must  be  an  atonement  or 
a  retaliation  for  the  wrong  the  criminal  committed.  "Justice 
must  be  satisfied."  Let  him  suffer.  Those  are  principles  for  a 
semi-barbarous  people ;  but  civilized  nations  should  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  prisons  and  in  infliction  of  punishment,  keep  in  view 
the  reform,  and  nothing  so  much  as  the  reform  of  the  criminals. 
The  reform  of  the  criminals  will  imply  the  protection  of  society. 
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Does  our  present  system  of  punishment  tend  to  reform  the  crimi- 
nals? Let  us  see.  Let  me  take  you,  in  our  imagination,  into  a 
police  court  on  a  Monday  morning.  Can  you  believe  that  the  way 
they  are  sentenced  tends  in  the  least  to  the  restoration  of  their 
manhood  or  womanhood  ?  The  men  and  women  come  one  after 
the  other  and  are  despatched  as  if  they  were  bundles  of  goods. 
You  hear  almost  nothing  but  "so  and  so  many  days  in  prison," 
"so  and  so  many  dollars  fine  and  costs."  One  man  may  be  asked 
by  the  judge,  "is  it  the  first  time  that  you  are  charged  in  the 
court"?  "Your  honor,"  he  replies,  "it  is  the  first  time."  Sure? 
"Your  honor,  quite  sure."  "Have  you  never  before  been  charged 
with  that  wrong"?  "Your  honor,  never."  "  Well,"  says  the 
judge,  "as  that  is  the  first  time  in  your  lift,  I  shall  be  lenient  with 
you."  That  convict  hardly  enters  the  prison  when  an  inmate  may 
be  heard  exclaiming :  "Hello,  Thos. !  back  again"  ? 

Another  man  is  unfortunately  a  drunkard.  He  is  sentenced 
for  a  week  or  so.  That  is  a  term  about  just  long  enough  for  him 
to  get  sober.  He  is  discharged,  only  to  drink  again  and  to  be 
sent  back.  With  some  this  is  so  often  repeated  that  all  their 
possession  goes  away  in  paying  "fee  and  costs." 

Now,  is  there  one  person  here  who  can  deceive  himself  so 
much  as  to  expect  a  reform  of  character  and  restitution  to  man- 
hood and  .womanhood  from  such  a  system  of  procedure  and  pun- 
ishment? Such  a  system  is  a  mockery,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
civilization ;  nay,  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  crime. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  judges  are  to  be  blamed  for 
that.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  the  least  reflection  upon  the 
judges.  I  entertain  the  highest  regard  for  every  judge  and  I 
like  to  see  every  judge  respected.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
judges ;  they  have  to  go  according  to. law.  But  it  is  the  defect  of 
our  system  of  punishment.  Our  system  of  punishment  is  a  miser- 
able one  and  needs  radical  reform.  What  can  be  done  towards 
its  reform? 

\Yf  must  learn  to  treat  crime  as  a  disease.  The  prisons 
must  become  hospitals  for  people  morally  sick,  and  the  inmates 
should  stay  there  until  they  are  cured.  Replace  punishment  by 
cure.  The  convicts  should  not  be  sentenced  for  a  definite  time, 
but  sentence  them  till  thev  are  morallv  cured.  You  do  not  send  a 
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sick  man  to  the  hospital  for  merely  so  and  so  many  days,  but  you 
send  him  to  stay  there  until  he  has  recovered ;  and  so  you  do  not 
send  the  demented  people  to  the  lunatic  asylum  only  for  so  and  so 
many  weeks,  but  till  they  become  sane  again.  A  convict  should 
remain  in  prison  till  he  has  reformed.  And  only  when  our  pun- 
ishment system  will  be  based  upon  these  principles,  we  may  expect 
it  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  reforming  of  the  character  of  the 
convicts,  and  not  before  that. 


III.  When  people  hear  of  a  crime,  especially  when  it  con- 
cerns them  personally,  oh,  how  horror  stricken  they  are.  They 
exclaim :  "Oh,  what  a  blot  on  our  family !"  "Oh,  how  could  he 
think  of  disgracing  us  that  way?  Oh,  if  we  had  only  known 
that  he  was  capable  of  doing  anything  of  that  kind!"  A  great 
many  people  could  have  prevented  many  a  crime  if  they  had 
learned  to  know  that  old  saying:  "One  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure,"  applies  also  to  crime.  Crime  can 
often  be  prevented  just  by  those  wrho  are  loudest  in  denouncing  it 
after  it  has  been  committed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  crimes  in  general — moral  and  legal. 
From  their  very  nature,  moral  crimes,  cannot  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  law,  except  when  they  are  so  flagrant  that 
unlawful  means  are  used  in  committing  them ;  while  legal  crimes 
are  offenses  wrong  in  themselves  and  punished  by  law.  In  order 
to  prevent  legal  crimes  we  must  commence  with  the  prevention, 
repression  and  suppression  of  the  moral  crimes.  There  are  parents 
who  are  guilty  of  the  most  moral  crimes  against  their  children. 
They  treat  them  as  if  they  had  no  feelings,  no  finer  sensibilities 
and  no  reason.  If  the  children  show  any  will  power,  they  set 
about  to  break  it.  To  break  the  will  was  the  motto  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  If  the  history  of  criminals  were  told  truthfully,  how 
many  could  be  found  to  have  had  their  beginning  in  the  ideas 
obtained  by  repression  and  hard  moral  training  at  home  ?  Parents 
should  know  that  every  child  is  an  individuality,  and  as  such  it 
has  a  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  its  own,  and  that  mode  must 
be  directed  for  the  good,  but  not  broken  by  force.  A  child  must 
learn  to  reason  and  must  be  convinced  by  reason  that  its  actions 
are  wrong,  ere  reform  is  wrought. 
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Moral  crimes  are  committed  by  capital  in  relation  with  labor. 
The  man  who  says  that  a  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  must 
go  on  constantly  is  an  enemy  to  society.  The  truth  is  that  the 
interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  mutual  and  interdependent.  It 
is  a  moral  crime  against  mankind  for  a  capitalist  to  use  his 
employee  as  a  machine  and  then  set  him  adrift  at  pleasure.  There 
are  companies  and  capitalists  who  treat  their  workingmen  like 
lemons,  which  are  thrown  away  when  squeezed  out. 

It  is  a  moral  crime  against  humanity  to  tolerate  gambling 
and  other  forms  of  vices,  as  it  is  done  in  every  large  city.  Making 
money  by  fraud  and  villainy  is  a  crime  against  mankind,  whether 
it  is  at  the  card  table  or  in  a  store,  or  in  stock  gambling  or  grain 
or  cotton  gambling.  These  chances  are  especially  attractive  to 
youth,  which  fondly  imagine  that  it  is  smart  that  it  can  circum- 
vent games  devised  for  their  ruin,  and  that  they  can  enrich  them- 
selves without  labor. 

The  best  preventive  of  legal  crimes  is  a  good  home  for  the 
children.  It  should  be  the  wish,  the  prayer  and  the  endeavor  of 
every  good  father  and  of  every  good  mother  to  give  his  or  her 
child  a  good  home.  Thereby  they  will  prevent  crime.  Good 
schooling  is  another  preventive,  and  so  is  the  apprenticing  of 
everybody  to  a  trade  a  safeguard  against  a  wayward  life,  and 
inestimable  in  its  value.  An  old  Jewish  maxim  is  :  "Every  father 
who  raises  a  child  without  putting  him  to  a  trade  is  raising  one  to 
crime,  to  thievery." 

Young  men  are  often  forced  into  the  path  of  crime  when  they 
are  exposed  for  their  first  shortcoming.  Youth  must  be  always 
treated  with  consideration.  There  are  a  great  many  young  men 
who  consider  themselves  so  smart  that  they  think  they  can  never 
be  caught  in  their  secret  doing,  but  only  too  often  that  very  same 
element  does  not  know  how  little  they  know.  When  they  are 
detected  in  any  wrong  or  dishonesty,  it  is  not  always  proper  to 
expose  them  publicly.  Experience  teaches  that  a  great  many 
young  men  whose  offenses  and  shortcomings  were  not  exposed 
recklessly,  in  time  turned  out  to  be  honest  and  dignified  merchants, 
and  the  pride  of  their  families  and  ornaments  to  society.  The 
faults  of  young  men  are  not  always  faults  of  the  heart,  but  in 
most  cases  faults  of  their  judgment,  faults  of  their  intellect,  and 
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in  time  they  come  to  see  and  to  realize  it.  A  little  patience, 
indulgence  and  kindness  shown  in  such  cases  has  saved  many  a 
young  man  from  a  life  of  crime. 

IV.  In  former  days  when  people  built  prisons,  the  main 
object  in  view  was  to  make  them  as  safe  as  possible,  so  that  no 
prisoner  could  escape.  The  sanitary  measures  were  not  con- 
sidered. The  prisons  were  without  light,  without  fresh  air,  moist 
and  full  of  loathsome  insects  and  reptiles.  Such  prisons  could 
be  found  even  but  a  few  decades  ago  in  some  of  the  eastern  states. 
The  effect  upon  the  prisoner  was  a  terrible  one.  They  became 
physically  ruined.  Has  society  a  right  to  ruin  a  man  physically, 
even  if  he  is  a  criminal  ?  In  so  doing,  society  becomes  another 
criminal.  Society  must  never  think  that  because  a  man  does 
wrong  or  commits  a  crime,  that  a  wrong  may  be  done  to  him. 
One  wrong  does  not  justify  another. 

In  some  prisons  the  inmates  were  morally  ruined.  It  is  to 
the  present  day  a  most  deplorable  condition  in  which  the  jails  in 
most  counties  are  kept.  People  are  detained  over  night  and  often 
for  days,  and  all  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  of  better  and  of 
worst  habits,  are  put  together.  What  a  terrible  effect  that  must 
have  upon  the  morality  of  the  younger  and  the  more  decent 
element!  These  inmates  should  be  classified  with  regard  to  sex, 
age,  habits  and  general  character. 

Party  politics  figure  as  a  great  evil  in  the  management  of  our 
prisons.  There  are  two  kinds  of  institutions  in  which  party 
politics  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  influence — our  public 
schools  and  our  prisons.  Through  party  politics,  very  often 
incompetent  men  come  in  the  board  of  directors  and  the  prisoners 
are  derived  to  a  great  extent  of  what  is  due  to  them.  Have  you 
not  heard,  and  you  have  read  in  newspapers  that  it  was  found  out 
that  the  beef  that  was  furnished  was  poor,  not  being  nutritive, 
the  flour  full  of  moths,  the  butter  rancid,  and  the  clothing  not 
near  of  the  quality  that  it  should  have  been.  What  do  some 
politicians  care  for  all  that  as  long  as  it  can  be  managed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  daily  newspapers  do  not  find  it  out  ? 

Prisoners  have  much  to  suffer  from  the  different  systems  of 
convict  labor.  Formerly  labor  itself  was  not  allowed  in  prison. 
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Idleness  was  meant  to  be  a  part  of  the  punishment,  and  so  it  was. 
A  great  many  convicts  became  melancholic  and  crazy  only  because 
they  had  to  be  idle.  At  present,  we  have  four  systems  of  convict 
labor.  In  some  states  the  prisoners  are  leased  out  to  farmers,  to 
railroad  companies,  to  miners  and  so  on.  That  is  a  bad  system, 
because  the  convicts  are  treated  worse  than  slaves.  The  slave  at 
least  was  treated  as  a  property,  while  they  are  not  considered  even 
as  that.  In  other  states  they  have  the  contract  system.  Manu- 
facturers furnish  materials  to  the  prisoners  under  the  direction  of 
the  manager.  The  prisoners  are  dependent  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  manager.  In  other  states  again  they  have  the  public  account 
system.  The  state  is  the  manufacturer  and  not  only  furnishes 
all,  but  disposes  of  the  manufactures  in  the  market.  The  state 
owns  the  risk  of  the  capital,  which  is  sometimes  great,  especially 
when  through  party  politics  incompetent  directors  come  in  the 
board  and  are  not  liable  in  case  of  failure. 

A  better  system  is  the  "piece  price  system,"  according  to 
which  the  prisoners  are  paid  by  the  piece.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  have  such  arrangements  made  that  the  prisoners  on  being 
discharged,  shall  have  some  money  to  get  along  in  the  world ; 
otherwise  they  will  naturally  go  back  to  their  old  friends  and 
become  criminals  again.  Prisons  should  never  be  run  with  the 
sole  view  of  making  them  self  supporting.  This  should  be  the 
last  consideration  with  the  management  of  such  institutions.  The 
paramount  consideration  must  be  the  reform  of  the  character  of 
the  prisoners,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  a  higher  manhood  and  to 
higher  womanhood.  He  who  does  not  look  at  it  in  this  light  has 
to  learn  yet  the  first  principles  of  ethics.  The  fact  that  the 
prisoners  are  members  of  the  same  human  family  puts  us  under 
the  responsibility  to  treat  them  as  brothers  and  sisters.  Mean  and 
low  people  find  great  delight  in  degrading  and  ruining  others, 
while  good  people  consider  it  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  aims 
to  elevate  others,  and  to  make  them  better  and  happy. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  machine  should  be  excluded  from  the 
prison.  The  old  system  of  trades  should  be  cultivated.  The 
convict  in  this  way  will  learn  enough  to  set  up  a  little  tailor  shop 
or  a  cobbler's  bench  when  he  is  discharged,  and  thus  become 
self  sustaining,  without  running  the  risk  of  being  shut  out  from 
the  large  shops.  There  is  always  enough  mending  to  do  and  the 
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small  industry  of  the  corner  tailor  and  the  cobbler,  the  tinsmith 
and  the  like  is  not  yet  superseded  in  our  time. 

Through  this  system  a  great  advantage  will  accrue  to  the 
state.  The  goods  so  manufactured  can  readily  be  utilized  for 
consumption  in  the  state,  county  and  city  charity  institutions. 
The  scandal  of  boodle  and  boodlers  which  characterizes  the  admin- 
istration of  many  public  asylums,  reformatories  and  hospitals  and 
the  like  would  at  once  be  rendered  impossible.  Clothing  and 
shoes  and  implements,  these  public  institutions  need.  These 
articles  should  be  made  up  in  the  old  way  in  the  prison.  What- 
ever additional  cost  this  old  fashioned  style  of  production  might 
entail  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  a  corresponding  saving 
in  the  expenses  of  the  public  charities,  and  if  not,  the  state  would 
but  incur  an  outlay  in  behalf  of  reform  and  better  manhood,  which 
cannot  even  if  indirectly,  but  bring  rich  returns. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Rabbi  Lewinthal. 


DISCUSSION. 

WARDEN  GARVIN. — I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  Canadian 
prisons,  but  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark  with  reference  to 
punishment  in  connection  with  the  paper  that  was  read  to  us  this 
morning,  and  that  is  about  detaining  a  man  for  one  or  two  days 
in  a  cell  before  his  case  is  handled  when  that  case  is  to  be  handled 
solely  by  the  warden.  Good  supervision,  a  good  deputy,  swift 
and  sure  punishment,  will,  I  believe,  maintain  better  order  in  a 
prison  with  the  least  percentage  of  punishment.  I  have  tried 
both  ways  and  that  is  my  experience. 

MR.  POOLEY,  of  Philadelphia,  begged  for  more  looking  after 
cases  before  they  come  to  trial  instead  of  waiting  till  a  man  has 
been  convicted.  He  thought  many  a  man  might  be  saved  from 
prison  if  that  could  be  done.  He  described  one  of  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  discharged  women  convicts,  by  which  they  are 
visited  in  prison  and  places  found  for  them  by  ladies  interested 
in  the  work.  One  lady  had  placed  400  women  who  report  to  her. 
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MR.  FITZGERALD  made  a  plea  for  better  looking  after  unfor- 
tunate girls  who  had  been  arrested. 

MR.  S.  V.  WILLIAMS,  of  Missouri,  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
training  children  to  obedience  if  they  are  to  be  saved  from  being 
criminals. 

MRS.  CARRIE  A.  LEHMANN,  of  the  Howard  Association  of 
Louisville,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  mothers  in  guiding  their 
children  and  urged  women  to  look  after  the  proper  development 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  if  the  world  is  to  be  made  better 
and  purer. 

CHAPLAIN  TRIBOU  spoke  of  the  need  of  individual  work  in 
the  reforming  of  men;  that  they  cannot  be  elevated  as  a  mass, 
He  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  the  children 
and  after  various  illustrations  closed  as  follows :  What  is  the 
trouble  with  the  boy?  One  of  the  troubles  is  with  his  spending 
money.  Every  boy  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  spend  money. 
They  do  not  know  how.  I  did  not  know  how.  I  got  about  sixty- 
five  cents  worth  out  of  every  dollar.  Some  people  get  thirty  cents 
worth.  I  have  seen  men  that  could  get  ninety-nine  cents  out  of 
every  dollar.  Those  men  can  spend  money  to  advantage.  The 
boy  should  have  his  own  pocket  money  and  it  should  be  his  own, 
not  to  give  to  the  missionaries.  A  boy  that  I  knew  was  on  the 
point  of  being  arrested  for  stealing  and  I  asked  his  father  how 
much  money  the  boy  had  had  every  week  and  I  found  he  had  just 
enough  for  his  car  fare  and  he  could  have  out  of  that  what  he 
saved  by  walking  to  school.  That  wouldn't  buy  a  red  necktie 
for  a  minister!  I  begged  the  father  to  give  his  boy  a  proper 
allowance,  but  he  said  they  had  no  use  for  money.  They  both 
grew  up  to  be  young  thieves.  I  think  that  in  addition  to  the 
multiplication  table,  boys  in  school  should  learn  the  ten  com- 
mandments. 

Adjourned  at  10:15  P.  M. 


THURSDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M.  by  the 
President.  Prayer  was  offered  by  REV.  A.  M.  FISH,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Allison  on  Insanity  in  Penal  Institutions 
and  its  Relation  to  Principles  of  Penology,  was  read  by  MAJOR 
JOHNSON,  Warden  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Allegheny,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


INSANITY   IN   PENAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PENOLOGY. 

BY    H.    E.    ALLISON.    MEDICAL    SUPERINTENDENT    MATTEAWAN    STATE    HOSPITAL, 
FISHKILL   LANDING,    NEW    YORK. 

No  institutions  intended  to  serve  a  good  purpose  can  accom- 
plish its  ends  and  become  permanently  established  unless  the 
method  of  its  government  is  founded  upon  correct  principles. 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  any  department  of  human  affairs 
without  a  like  foundation. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  John  Howard  effected  great 
and  beneficient  changes  not  only  in  prisons  and  hospitals,  but  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  taught  everywhere  among  them 
practical  lessons  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  drew  public  attention 
to  moral  and  sanitary  defects  of  prison  management.  He  was 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  herding  together  in  jails  and  prisons  of 
large  numbers  in  idleness,  and  advocated  the  treatment  of  men 
as  individuals.  He  preached  the  doctrine  of  fresh  air,  good  ven- 
tilation, pure  water  and  cleanliness.  His  efforts  were  further 
directed  toward  the  introduction  of  useful  labor  as  a  means  of  es- 
tablishing habits  of  industry,  and  thus  effecting  some  degree  of 
moral  advancement.  He  was  a  man  of  very  practical  ideas  and  by 
personal  visitation  and  study  he  inquired  into  every  aspect  of 
prison  life.  Without  this  attention  to  details  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
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could  have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  reform.  It  is  only 
through  the  applications  of  his  thorough  methods,  by  the  persist- 
ent exercise  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  all  penal 
institutions  that  good  results  may  be  brought  about.  There  is 
room  for  an  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons  to-day  which  can  only  be  produced  by  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  convict  himself.  Attention  should  not  be  directed  merely  to 
the  crime  he  has  committed.  The  important  questions  to  be 
determined  before  any  proper  disposition  of  the  man  can  be  made 
or  attempted,  relate  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner  himself.  The 
whole  substratum  which  underlies  the  system  of  our  probation 
statutes  and  our  parole  laws  concerns  the  individual  convict.  We 
must  understand  his  peculiar  nature  before  we  can  act  intelligently. 
We  must  know  his  standing  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
Unless  we  have  such  knowledge  we  cannot  certify  as  to  his  fitness 
for  conditional  release.  We  can  assign  him  to  prison  tasks,  but 
we  cannot  benefit  him. 

Prisons  should  not  be  mere  places  of  detention.  They 
should  lessen  the  prevalence  of  crime  if  possible.  They  should  be 
reformatory  in  their  influence  wherever  practicable.  For  the 
habitual  and  incorrigible  offender  they  should  offer  provision 
for  prolonged  and  possibly  permanent  custody.  The  officers  of 
every  prison,  in  order  to  attain  any  of  these  objects,  should  know 
intimately  the  personal  character  and  the  degree  of  mental  devel- 
opment of  every  inmate. 

The  school  of  letters,  manual  training  in  the  trades,  and 
instruction  in  all  departments  demand  for  their  best  results  an 
understanding  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual  who  is  to  receive 
their  benefits. 

In  our  public  school  system  the  most  successful  school  is 
found  where  the  teacher  understands  and  instructs  each  scholar. 
There  must,  however,  be  material  to  work  upon.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile  to  pass  the  various  grades 
in  our  public  schools  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  graduation  in 
the  academic  department.  He  would  be  weeded  out  long  before 
such  an  event.  Our  jails,  prisons  and  reformatories  would  do 
much  better  work  if  those  who  are  insane  or  idiotic,  or  imbecile 
should  be  culled  from  their  custody  and  placed  in  proper  recept- 
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acles  or  places  of  detention.  Our  laws  provide  that  such  persons 
have  no  responsibility  for  crime,  yet  many  are  convicted  and  sent 
to  prison,  the  majority  of  whom  have  decided  criminal  tendencies 
and  become  nridivi>ts  of  t the  most  pronounced  type.  The  duty 
of  the  medical  officer  should  be  to  recognize  these  defectives  and 
have  them  committed  to  institutions  which  can  care  for  them  per- 
manently, or  at  least  until  they  are  reasonably  safe  to  be  at  large, 
should  they  ever  arrive  at  such  a  condition  of  mind  and  morals. 
Such  cases  have  been  known  to  repeatedly  pass  through  the  courts 
and  to  serve  several  terms  in  prison  without  any  attention  having 
been  attracted  to  the  convict's  mental  condition,  or  any  obstacle 
being  interposed  to  such  frequent  entrance  and  exit  through  the 
prison  doors.  Such  laxity  of  observation  is  a  reproach  both  to 
the  courts  and  to  the  prison  officials,  and  discredits  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  claim  for  reformatory  work  in  institutions  where  such 
practices  are  possible. 

Of  two  institutions  equal  in  population  it  is  .difficult  to  explain 
why  one  should  annually  discover  some  percentage  of  its  inmates 
to  be  insane  and  another,  on  the  contrary,  should  seldom  if  ever 
find  any  such  cases  to  report.  The  only  theory  that  can  account 
for  such  a  difference  is,  that  in  the  former  the  officials  are  efficient 
and  alert  and  in  the  other,  unconcerned  and  indifferent.  Examples 
of  such  institutional  methods  exist.  The  fact  that  insane  inmates 
are  unrecognized  in  many  prisons  and  are  not  given  proper  cus- 
tody, results  either  from  a  wish  not  to  recognize  them  or  from 
lack  of  careful  observation.  We  should  not  draw  a  contrary 
inference  that  they  do  not  exist  there.  A  competent  and  energetic 
warden  who  desires  to  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient  school  of 
letters  and  varied  industrial  departments  ought  necessarily  to  have 
a  large  insight  into  the  personal  nature  of  each  man  he  has  in 
charge.  If  he  is  interested  as  he  should  be  in  the  welfare  of  the 
convict,  as  well  as  in  the  financial  results  of  the  convict's  labor, 
he  will  gauge  him  mentally  and  physically.  Too  often  the  chief 
concern  of  the  prison  official  is  directed  to  pecuniary  results  and 
the  convict  who  is  incompetent  is  relegated  to  the  idle  gang  or 
locked  in  his  cell,  or  given  some  subordinate  position  where  very 
little  is  required  of  him  and  where  he  attracts  little  notice  from 
anyone.  As  a  class  the  convict  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
average  man.  He  is  lacking  in  early  training,  in  educational 
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advantages,  in  brain  capacity  and  in  his  physical  development. 
Reformatory  methods  may  do  much  to  develop  many  such  persons 
in  all  the  lines  in  which  they  are  deficient.  A  certain  percentage 
are  naturally  incorrigible  and  need  custodial  care,  many  of  them 
presumably  for  life. 

It  is  not  in  behalf  of  the  ordinary  prison  population,  however, 
that  we  desire  to  enlist  your  interest,  but  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  so  markedly  affected  as  to  be  actually  idiots,  imbeciles  or 
insane.  The  disposition  of  these  cases  has  been  determined  very 
often  without  reference  to  their  mental  condition  before  the  courts. 
Usually  the  punishment  inflicted  has  been  measured  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  crime  that  has  been  committed.  Some  of  them 
have  been  sentenced  with  few  preliminaries.  Their  history  and 
antecedents  are  often  unknown  and  little  effort  is  made  by  counsel 
to  ascertain  such  information.  The  plea  of  guilty  is  often 
accepted  without  any  further  inquiry  and  they  arrive  at  the  prison 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  sane  convict.  Among  con- 
victed persons  sentenced  to  prison  are  those  who  have  interposed 
the  plea  of  insanity,  but  who  have  been  pronounced  sane  by  a 
jury.  In  the  light  of  their  subsequent  insane  history  the  verdict 
of  conviction  is  often  shown  to  have  been  an  erroneous  one,  but 
sentence  has  been  imposed  and  the  only  persons  capable  of 
righting  the  wrong  are  those  into  whose  hands  they  are  committed 
for  custody.  These  are  certainly  the  cases  the  prison  physician 
and  prison  officers  should  detect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
all  penal  institutions  there  are  persons  committed  who  were  insane 
at  the  time  of  conviction.  The  prison  did  not  make  them  so. 
Prison  discipline,  prison  atmosphere  or  prison  tasks  did  not  drive 
them  into  insanity,  but  it  existed  before  they  entered  prison  walls. 
It  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  criminal  act  and  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  such  act.  It  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  prison 
management  that  they  are  there,  but  it  is  a  serious  reflection  upon 
that  management  if  they  are  not  taken  out  of  prison.  We  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  discharged,  but  that  they  should  be 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  prisoners  proper.  They  should 
have  some  place  provided  for  them  where  they  may  be  gathered 
together  in  a  body  by  themselves  and  treated  by  themselves. 
Prison  efficiency  requires  it  and  humanity  demands  it. 
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There  is  great  stress  laid,  and  rightly  so,  upon  methods  for 
the  identification  of  the  criminal.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
manner  of  making  the  "rogues  gallery."  It  is  all  of  good  service 
that  we  photograph  the  criminal  and  make  a  descriptive  record  of 
him  physically,  noting  all  scars  and  marks  of  identification  so 
that  when  he  is  released  he  may  be  the  more  easily  identified 
should  he  again  he  arrestrd  for  crime.  The  more  exact  and  more 
scientific  method,  the  llertillon  system,  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion and  doing  much  good.  It  is  said  to  be  driving  criminal- 
of  some  states  into  others  where  less  careful  ways  of  identifi-uion 
are  employed.  Recognition  by  means  of  finger  prints  is  now 
becoming  popular.  Each  of  these  methods  is  elaborate  and  more 
or  less  expensive,  but  they  are  all  for  one  purpose,  to  protect  the 
community  from  subsequent  depredations  of  the  convict  who  has 
been  released.  In  the  face  of  this  it  is  surprising  that  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  convict  who  is  insane  and  whose  mental 
condition  is  such  that  he  should  not  be  released  when  his  term 
expires.  If  placed  at  liberty  he  is  almost  sure  to  commit  crime 
again.  He  should  by  all  means  be  taken  from  the  convict  1  ody 
and  declared  to  be  what  in  fact  he  is — an  insane  convict.  Some 
prison  officers  hesitate  to  do  this  because,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
they  fear  if  the  declaration  be  made  that  insanity  exists  among  the 
inmates  it  might  reflect  upon  the  prison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  failure  to  detect  it  and  to 
make  it  known  is  a  most  unfavorable  criticism  upon  such  immge- 
ment. 

Xo  hospital  for  the  insame  wishes  to  receive  felons  who  are 
undergoing  sentence.  The  prison  hospital  is  no  place  for  them. 
This  situation  creates  a  difficulty  for  the  warden.  When  the  law 
provides  that  the  mentally  deranged  convict  shall  be  sent  to  a 
state  hospital  they  should  be  sent  there.  The  superintendent  may 
protest,  but  the  warden's  duty  is  clear.  A  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  institutions 
especially  fitted  for  their  reception  and  enlist  the  assistance  of  the 
hospital  superintendent  in  obtaining  its  erection.  The  general 
insane  hospital  in  our  opinion  is  not  just  the  place  for  insane  con- 
victs. Neither  is  a  wing  of  the  prison  fitted  up  as  a  hospital  ward 
a  proper  receptacle.  Both  plans  have  been  tried  and  neither  proven 
satisfactory.  These  questions  do  not  concern  the  warden  or  the 
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prison  physician,  however,  nor  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  duty 
devolving  upon  them.  All  idiots,  imbeciles,  insane  epileptics  and 
the  insane  themselves  should  be  taken  out  of  the  prisons.  Most 
states  require  that  they  be  sent  to  a  state  hospital.  If  so,  send 
them  there.  They  may  create  disturbance  and  trouble ;  they  may 
upset  discipline ;  they  may  escape,  but  all  this  only  emphasises  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  need  custodial  care,  whose 
place  is  not  in  the  prisons.  It  will  call  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  place  must  be  provided  for  them.  It  was  just  such  a  course 
of  procedure  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  Asylum  for 
Insane  Criminals  in  New  York,  now  the  Matteawan  State  Hos- 
pital. The  Utica  Asylum  objected  to  the  reception  of  insane 
convicts.  They  continued  to  be  sent  there  in  increasingly  large 
numbers,  and  the  legislature  was  finally  led  to  make  separate 
provision  for  them. 

The  main  result  arising  from  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  is  the  detention  of  these  defective  and  degenerate 
persons  beyond  the  dates  of  the  expiration  of  their  terms.  We  can 
all  readily  see  that  if  an  insane  man  or  an  inbecile  with  criminal 
tendencies  commits  a  crime  by  reason  of  his  mental  condition  that 
it  is  useless  to  send  him  to  a  prison  for  a  short  term  of  two  or  three 
years  and  often  less,  and  then  release  him  while  he  still  remains 
insane  and  a  menace  to  the  public.  Just  what  proportion  of  con- 
victs would  be  found  to  be  insame  if  all  cases  were  examined  and 
brought  to  notice  is  not  certainly  known.  Widely  varying  esti- 
mates have  been  made.  The  average  duration  of  insane  life, 
however,  among  those  committed  to  institutions  is  about  twelve 
years,  so  that  they  tend  to  accumulate  and  to  increase  in  numbers. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question  that  sometimes  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  prison  physician  to  determine  the  existence  of 
mental  disease.  This  phase  is  not  encountered  by  the  general 
practitioner  who  is  called  upon  to  examine  lunation  for  commit- 
ment to  the  the  ordinary  hospital  for  the  insane;  We  allude  to 
feigning.  Excepting  in  trials  for  very  serious  crimes  or  capital 
offenses  and  in  prison,  this  feature  is  not  of  usual  occurrence. 
Moreover,  if  the  convict  learns  that  he  is  to  be  transferred  to  a 
secure  place  of  detention  where  little  opportunity  of  escape  offers ; 
that  he  may  be  detained  there  over  his  time  and  that  a  penalty 
attends  discovery  of  his  fraudulent  attempt,  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
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try  such  a  subterfuge.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  convict  who 
simulates  insanity  is  by  prison  rules  deprived  of  his  commutation 
for  good  behavior,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  lose  that  portion  of  the 
time  he  has  gained  by  good  behavior.  A  hospital  for  ins.uu 
criminals  therefore  should  be  of  a  very  strong  and  secure  con- 
struction. The  ordinary  asylum  is  not  adapted  for  them  unless 
a  special  wing  or  special  wards  are  erected.  Wards  attached  to 
prisons  are  not  desirable.  Where  states  are  not  large,  one  special 
hospital  should  be  erected  which  should  care  for  the  several  classes 
of  the  convict,  the  criminal  and  the  dangerous  insane  as  well. 
It  should  be  left  discretionary  with  magistrates  to  commit  either 
to  such  special  hospital  or  to  the  general  asylum,  persons  charged 
with  crime  but  found  to  be  insane  by  the  courts.  Transfers 
should  be  permitted  to  the  special  hospital  from  the  state  hospitals 
of  suitable  cases.  A  congregate  institution  of  this  character  has 
been  established  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  most  important  result  accomplished  by  the  erection  of 
these  establishments  is  the  culling  out  from  the  prison  population 
of  the  defective  classes.  New  York  has  now  two  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  criminal  insane.  The  parent  hospital  at  Matteawan 
which  was  opened  in  February,  1859,  now  cares  for  insane  mis- 
demeanor cases  found  to  be  deranged  while  undergoing  sentence 
in  penal  custody;  for  all  court  cases  and  for  all  women  of  the 
criminal  class.  The  new  hospital  at  Danneniora  receives  and 
cares  for  all  male  felons  becoming  insane  in  prison.  Should  they 
still  remain  insane  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  their  sentence 
while  at  the  hospital  the  medical  superintendent  gives  notice  of 
the  fact  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  who  thereupon  appoints 
two  physicians  not  connected  with  the  hospital  who  examine  into 
the  matter.  If  found  to  be  insane  they  are  thereupon  judicially 
committed  to  the  hospital  by  order  of  court.  The  term-expired 
convict  thereafter  remains  in  the  hospital  until  recovered  or  until 
reasonably  safe  to  be /at  large.  Convicts  are  detained  over  their 
terms  at  Matteawan  also,  but  no  judicial  order  is  required  for  this 
reason :  At  Dannemora,  to  facilitate  transfers  of  insane  convicts 
from  the  prison  to  the  hospital,  the  prison  physician  certifies  to 
the  warden  that  a  convict  is  insane  and  the  warden  gives  a  written 
order  for  his  transfer  to  the  hospital,  but  without  any  order  of 
court.  The  warden's  order  remains  effective  only  during  the 
term  of  sentence. 
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At  Matteawan,  where  the  sources  of  admission  are  more 
various,  a  judicial  order  is  required  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
procedure  for  transfer  to  the  hospital  from  prison  or  other  penal 
institution  is  for  the  prison  physician  to  certify  to  the  warden  that 
in  his  opinion  a  convict  is  insane.  The  warden  then  refers  the 
matter  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  who  appoints  two  physicians 
outside  of  the  prison,  and  upon  their  certificate  the  judge  grants 
a  final  order  committing  the  insane  person  to  the  custody  of  the 
hospital. 

There  is  another  feature  connected  with  the  careful  exam- 
ination of  an  individual  in  prison.  During  the  past  years  many 
defective  persons  have  come  into  this  country  with  the  tide  of 
immigration  who  were  inmates  of  asylums,  almshouses  or  penal 
institutions  abroad.  Numbers  of  them  drift  into  our  prisons. 
Some  of  them  come  to  us  from  the  prisons  having  been  found 
to  be  insane,  and  every  year  several  are  sent  from  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital  to  their  homes  in  foreign  countries  through  the 
assistance  of  their  consuls  or  through  our  own  state  commission 
in  lunacy.  Our  present  immigration  laws  have  been  recently 
amended  so  that  the  limit  of  time  during  which  such  persons  may 
be  sent  home  has  been  much  extended.  The  law  provides  that 
officers  connected  with  federal  service  may  be  detailed  to  collect 
information  of  any  violation  of  the  immigration  laws  from  the 
records  of  penal  and  other  institutions.  Arrangements  are  to  be 
made  whereby  wardens  and  persons  in  charge  of  prisons,  reforma- 
tories, and  houses  of  refuge  may  be  instructed  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  government  author- 
ities in  searching  out  defectives  and  insane  criminals. 

Without  making  this  an  unnecessarily  long  paper,  we  would 
urge  upon  the  members  of  this  body  the  importance  of  careful 
examination  of  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  all  cases  under 
their  charge.  Not  only  should  this  be  done  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion but  constantly  thereafter,  as  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
prisoner  reveals  his  real -nature  during  the  term  of  his  sentence. 
Furthermore,  we  would  urge  that  every  case  of  insanity  when 
discovered  should  be  removed  from  the  prison  and  placed  in 
proper  custody.  When  this  is  done  the  administrative  service  of 
the  prisons  will  thereby  be  improved,  the  convict  will  be  classified 
where  he  properly  belongs,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  numbers 
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the  necessity  will  arise  of  having  some  separate  place  provided 
for  the  reception,  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane  criminal. 
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ALLEGHENY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  not  with  the  intention  of  bringing  something  ne\v  before 
this  body,  that  I  present  this  subject  this  morning,  but  with  the 
hope  that  good  may  come  to  those  confined  in  our  prisons,  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  of  us,  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  this 
disease.  ' 

Tuberculosis,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  infectious  and  communi- 
cable disease,  due  to  a  living  germ  called  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It 
may  affect  any  organ  or  system  in  the  human  organism,  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  differing  according  to  the  location  of  the  disease. 
It  may  show  itself  in  the  lungs,  where  it  is  known  as  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  or  common  consumption.  When  the  skin  is  affected, 
it  is  known  as  lupus ;  when  the  lymph  glands  are  the  seat  of 
trouble,  we  have  a  type  known  as  scrofula ;  then  again  we  have 
the  disease  affecting  the  joints  and  bones,  giving  rise  to  tuber- 
culosis of  the  knee  joint,  hip  joint  disease  or  tuberculosis  of  the 
spine.  The  disease  may  affect  the  throat,  intestinal  canal,  cover- 
ings of  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  and  generative  organs,  etc. 

This  disease  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Hippocrates,  the  famous 
Greek  physician  (460-377  B.  C.),  the  father  of  medicine,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  disease,  "the  most  difficult  to  treat,  and  one  which  proves 
fatal  to  the  greatest  number."  So,  on  through  the  centuries  this 
disease  has  been  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  to  each  successive 
age,  each  of  which  has  struggled  against,  and  suffered  from  its 
ravaging  hand. 

It  was  believed  to  be  a  contagious  disease  from  the  earliest  of 
times,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Isocrates,  of  the  fifth 
century,  B.  C.,  and  of  Montano.  of  the  middle  ages.  We  also 
have  accounts  in  early  medical  writings  of  where,  in  parts  of 
France,  the  furniture  and  bedding  of  the  consumptive  dead  were 
burned,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  any  source  of  contagion. 
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But  it  was  not  until  1882  when  Robert  Koch  discovered  the 
specific  organism  of  this,  disease,  the  tubercle  bacillus,  that  com- 
bat with  this  disease  was  put  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

Tuberculosis  does  not  confine  its  scope  within  narrow  limits, 
but  takes  as  a  field  for  its  ravages  the  whole  world.  Without  a 
doubt  it  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  According  to  some 
statistics  every  sixth  or  seventh  death  occurs  from  tuberculosis  in 
some  form  or  other,  while  others  go  so  far  as  to  put  themselves 
on  record  as  believing  that  every  fourth  death  is  due  to  the  disease. 
According  to  Dr.  George  F.  Keene,  of  Rhode  Island,  over  100,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  fall  a  prey  to  this  disease 
annually.  Victor  Vaughan  estimates  the  present  annual  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  in  this  country  at  150,000,  and  computes  that 
9,000,000  of  the  population  now  living  will  eventually  die  from 
that  disease.  The  yearly  harvest  of  the  disease  in  the  world  is 
estimated  at  1,095,000. 

If  the  disease  is  so  universal,  it  is  not  strange  that  tuberculosis 
is  the  bete  noire  of  the  prison  physician.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
for  he  has  under  his  care  a  community  which  lives  under  abnormal 
circumstances. 

So  general  is  the  disease  in  prisons  that  so  high  an  authority 
as  Baer  has  stated  that  in  autopsies  on  prisoners  dying  from  all 
causes,  it  is  exceptional  to  find  lungs  free  from  tubercular  deposits. 
This,  even  is  substantiated  among  a  free  population,  by  Bouchard, 
who  found  tubercular  lesions  in  75%  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death 
studied  in  the  Paris  morgue.  According  to  high  authorities 
and  statistics,  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  in  prisons  ranges 
from  40%  to  "70%  of  the  total  mortality.  The  following  table  of 
statistics  was  obtained  after  considerable  trouble  and  labor.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  slightly  incorrect,  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
percentages  are  approximate.  It  is  furnished  not  to  show  one 
prison  up  more  than  another,  but  to  set  before  you  the  constantly 
high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  our  prisons  as  compared  to 
that  among  a  free  population.  Among  the  deaths  from  this  disease 
are  included  those  from  all  forms  of  the  disease,  i.  e.,  pulmonary, 
intestinal,  glandular,  meningeal,  etc. 
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According  to  Cornet,  "during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  the  males,  in  Prussian  pris- 
ons, was  45.8%  of  the  total  mortality,  and  among  the  females 
49-33  %•  1°  Austria  during  a  period  of  four  years,  we  find  a  per- 
centage of  61%  while  in  Bavaria  a  percentage  of  38%  existed 
during  eight  years. 

Hirsch  says :  "In  French  prisons,  particularly  those  in  which 
long  terms  of  penal  servitude  are  worked  out,  the  death  rate  from 
phthisis  amounts  to  between  30%  and  40%  of  total  mortality. 
The  same  condition  holds  in  Dutch  prisons." 

That  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  prisons  should  be  so 
high  is  not  at  all  strange.  There  are  a  number  of  etiological 
factors  and  they  are  not  far  to  seek. 

1st.  Prison  inmates  are  for  the  most  part  confined  and  re- 
stricted as  to  fresh  air  and  a  free  and  open  life ;  conditions  which 
favor,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
air,  and  on  the  other,  lower  the  vital  resistance  of  an  individual 
to  these  germs,  so  that  oftentimes,  when  they  contract  what 
would  be  a  simple  cold  on  the  outside,  they  are  unable  to  throw  it 
off,  inhale  the  germs  and  go  on  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
disease  to  certain  death. 

2nd.  Many  of  those  entering  our  prisons  have  the  disease 
already,  as  evidenced  by  physical  examination,  while  others  have 
the  disease,  but  the  symptoms  are  so  masked,  or  not  pronounced 
enough  to  make  the  diagnosis  positive.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
tubercular  population  in  our  prison  had  the  disease  on  entrance. 
These  men,  under  the  abnormal  conditions  incident  to  prison  life, 
rapidly  succumb  to  the  disease. 

3rd.  There  are  many  who  give  a  family  history  of  tubercu- 
losis, many  for  several  generations.  The  day  has  long  since  passed 
since  the  actual  disease  itself  was  believed  to  be  hereditary.  But 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  individuals  of  certain  families  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  that  this  liability  may  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  We  now  know  that 
the  disease  itself  is  not  handed  down,  but  a  latent  predisposition 
to  the  same,  as  is  evidenced  in  systems  which  have  not  the  vigor 
nor  vitality  to  resist  and  throw  off  the  germs,  when  once  they 
gam  entrance  to  the  system.  These  as  a  rule  are  an  easy  prey  to 
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tlu-  disease.  Many  who  do  not  give  such  a  family  history,  are 
cither  ignorant  of  the  same,  or  wilfully  conceal  it.  Many  such, 
from  the  character  of  their  lives,  have  not  been  in  communication 
with  their  families  for  years,  hence  the  ignorance  as  to  their 
family  history. 

4th.  Many  come  to  us  whose  lives  have  been  characterized 
by  vice  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  with  systems  reeking  with  taints 
of  every  variety,  with  health  and  constitutions  undermined  from 
syphilis,  excessive  drinking  and  venery.  Then  again,  we  have  the 
class,  who.  while  not  heavy  drinkers,  yet  need  it  constantly  as  a 
stimulant,  a  necessary  prop,  as  it  were,  to  keep  them  up  and  going. 
These  go  to  jail  to  await  trial,  their  drink  is  cut  off  and  their  prop 
is  gone.  Again  they  often  languish  in  jail  for  months  before 
they  are  tried,  sentenced  and  sent  to  our  prisons,  where  they  reach 
ns  in  a  run  down  condition. 

5th.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  criminals,  among  our  pris- 
oners, which  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  prison  physician,  who 
when  subject  to  confinement,  go  to  pieces,  simply  because  the 
stimulus  of  crime  and  the  attending  excitement  which  was  the 
essence  of  their  vicious  lives,  have  been  taken  away  from  them. 
As  soon  as  the  gloom  of  close  confinement  settles  down,  like  a  pall, 
upon  them,  they  collapse,  grow  morose  or  nervous  and  excitable. 
Their  whole  nervous  system  goes  to  the  bad,  and  as  the  nervous 
system  is  the  mainspring  of  the  human  mechanism,  which  presides 
over  and  regulates  the  various  processes  which  tend  to  keep  the 
human  organism  in  equilibrium,  when  this  system  goes  wrong 
the  whole  human  mechanism  goes  wrong.  The  man  becomes  a 
wreck  and  an  easy  victim  to  any  disease  that  may  present  itself. 
Then  again,  we  have  the  class  known  as  degenerates  and  those 
addicted  to  self-abuse,  who  due  to  their  own  excesses,  finally  be- 
come so  run  down  as  to  easily  contract  the  disease. 

6th.  Another  cause  for  the  disease  in  prison,  is  the  unsani- 
tary and  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  majority  of  our  county 
jails.  The  tale  is  the  same  with  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them.  They 
are  often  overcrowded  and  improperly  ventilated,  with  none  at 
all  or  inadequate  bathing  facilities  -(a  man  I  know  of  told  me  he 
had  had  two  baths  in  nine  months)  with  no  change  of  clothing  or 
underwear,  and  lastly  with  poor  and  insufficient  food.  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  the  prisoners  and  others  who  are  in  a  position 
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to  know.  Furthermore,  this  testimony  is  too  well  borne  out  by 
men  who  come  to  us  reeking  with  filth,  covered  with  vermin  and 
almost  too  weak  to  walk,  because  of  lack  of  proper  food.  I  have 
in  mind  one  man  who  came  to  us  from  one  of  our  northern 
counties,  who  gained  five  pounds  in  two  days,  being  hardly  able 
to  walk  from  weakness.  He  said  he  was  simply  starved.  Again, 
the  inmates  of  the  majority  of  our  jails  do  not  have  the  necessary 
medical  attention.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  from  such  surround- 
ings, men  come  to  us  with  their  death  warrant  written  plainly 
upon  their  countenance. 

And  lastly,  as  the  most  important  etiological  factor,  we  have 
the  black  race.  They  lack  the  stamina  and  nerve  and  resisting 
power  of  the  white  race.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  and  quietly 
they  waste  away  when  once  they  are  stricken  with  the  disease. 
They  cannot  stand  confinement,  and  in  any  prison  where  they  form 
a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  entire  population,  say  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourth,  invariably  is  it  found,  that  their  death  rate 
from  all  diseases,  and  especially  from  tuberculosis  is  many  times 
in  excess  of  what  their  proportion  calls  for.  I  wish  to  present 
the  following  statistical  table  of  white  and  black  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (1891-1902). 


Prison 

State 

1 

Deaths  due  to 
tuberculosis 

Proportion  of 
white  and  black 

Death  rate  called 
for  by  proportion 
of  white  and  blk. 

•5  - 
a  '£ 
v   ^   X 

"   1    % 

"5   o  2 

-  i  ~ 
<  2  i 

W.  B. 

W.          B. 

W.             B. 

Sing  Sing  
Columbus  . 

New  York 
Ohio 

116 

Ti 

93  7 

7C  2^ 

1  08      8 
sd       18 

9'         25 

4S         28 

Jefferson  City  .... 
Eastern  

Missouri 
Penn'a 

124 
JOS 

65  35 
68  \2 

8  1       43 

71         ^J. 

29        95 
trj.           si 

Western  .  .... 
Moundsville  
Lansing  . 

Penn'a 
W.Virginia 
Kansas 

52 

116 

4.1 

70  30 
60  40 

7S  25 

36       16 
70      46 
•;i       10 

22           30 

42         74 

22            IQ 

In  our  prison  nine-tenths  of  our  black  population  come  from 
Virginia  or   some  other   southern   state,   and   cannot   stand   the 
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rigor  of  our  changeable  climate.  Even  on  the  outside  the  black 
race  is  not  as  healthy  as  the  white,  as  is  shown  by  the  United 
States  census  reports. 

The  following  table  is  takm  from  the  United  States  census 
report.  The  ratio  is  based  on  one  thousand  men  for  each  race 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  men  are  picked  men,  having 
undergone  a  strict  physical  examination  before  enlistment,  rejec- 
tion following  unless  perfectly  healthy  in  every  respect.  They 
also  lead  a  free  and  open  life : 


MORTALITY  IN  U.  S.  ARMY  FOR  ALL  DISEASES. 
Years  Whiu  s  Hhu-ks 

1870 15.5      20.6 

1880 9.9     19.5 

1890 9.4      n-5 

Even  in  other  countries  we  find  the  same  condition  of  affairs. 
Dr.  Rudolph  Matas  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis  in  the  English  colonies  for  the  negroes 
and  whites  on  a  basis  of  1,000  deaths: 

Name  of  Colonies  English  Negroes 

Ceylon : 4.9  10.5 

Dominica 8.3  16.8 

Gibraltar 5.3  43.0 

Guiana 6.4  17.9 

Jamaica 7.5  10.3 

These  tables  show  that  the  black  race  has  not  the  stamina 
that  the  white  race  has  and  can  not  withstand  disease. 

Tuberculosis  will.  I  think,  for  the  above  reasons  always  exist 
in  prisons  to  a  greater  extent  than  among  a  free  population. 
"While  this  is  the  case,  I  do  not  hold  that  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease  will  remain  as  high  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  will  decrease.  Of  late  years  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  prophylactic  measures,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  Cornet  (Revue  de  la  Tuberculose,  1894,  p.  184) 
gives  the  following  statistics  to  show  the  reduction  of  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  in  Prussian  prisons  since  1887,  when  sanitary 
measures  were  regularly  applied  in  Germany  for  the  prevention 
of  the  disease : 
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DEATH   RATE   PER    IO,OOO   PERSONS. 
Years  No.  Deaths 

1875  to  1876  . 118.9 

1878  to  1884 ,   140.8 

1884    tO    1887 i IOI.O 

1887  to  1890 89.4 

1890  to  1894 81.2 

What  are  the  proper  measures  to  employ  to  restrict  this 
disease?  The  most  important  measures  are  those  directed  toward 
the  lessening  and  destruction  of  the  specific  infecting  agent,  which 
is  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  congregate  all 
the  consumptives  in  our  prisons,  by  placing  them  on  one  range,  or 
in  a  block  separate  from  the  prison  at  large.  This  latter  is  for 
the  most  part  impossible.  The  next  thing  is  to  explain  to  these 
men  that  the  danger  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  prisoners,  lies  in  their  expectoration,  and  why  this  is  so. 
Then  lay  down  a  few  rules  to  them;  first,  that  they  must  not 
expectorate  except  in  a  cuspidor,  either  the  one  they  carry  around 
in  their  pocket,  or  the  one  in  their  cells,  and  also  every  time  they 
cough  or  sneeze,  they  are  to  hold  a  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of 
gauze  to  their  mouth,  which  are  to  be  disinfected  or  burned. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  the  consumptives  congregated 
is,  that  you  know  just  where  they  are,  and  can  keep  tab  on  them. 
Their  cells  and  cuspidors  can  be  disinfected  with  greater  regu- 
larity, and  their  clothing  kept  separate  for  disinfection  and  wash- 
ing. Whereas,  if  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  prison,  these 
precautionary  measures  may  not  be  carried  out.  In  our  prison, 
we  have  a  range  set  apart  for  those  suffering  from  this  disease. 
The  cells  are  disinfected  and  whitewashed  every  three  months. 
A  man  sees  that  the  cuspidors  are  disinfected  every  day.  When 
a  prisoner  is  discharged,  his  mattress  is  burned  and  the  other 
contents  of  his  cell  are  thoroughly  disinfected  with  formaldehyde 
gas  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  cell  is  then  thoroughly  scrubbed 
and  whitewashed,  and  is  again  ready  for  occupancy.  The  clothing 
of  the  range  is  gathered  separately,  disinfected  and  then  washed 
apart  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  prison  at  large.  A  ward  in  our 
hospitals  is  also  necessary  for  the  separate  treatment  of  con- 
sumptives. 
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The  ideal  way  of  minimizing  tuberculosis  in  our  prisons, 
would  be  for  each  state  to  establish  a  tubercular  sanitarium  or 
farm.  What  a  consumptive  needs  more  than  all  the  remedies  he 
can  take,  is  light  exercise  in  the  sunshine  and  open  air.  By  estab- 
lishing such  a  farm,  we  would  accomplish  two  things ;  first,  we 
would  remove  all  source  of  infection,  and  second,  we  would 
furnish  to  the  poor  unfortunates  light  work  and  sunshine  and  the 
open  air.  On  this  farm  proper  buildings  for  lodging  and  hospital 
purposes  should  be  erected.  These  buildings  should  be  built  on 
the  pavilion  plan  and  should  all  be  one  story.  The  hospital  should 
have  light,  airy  and  commodious  wards,  with  plenty  of  breathing 
space  per  capita.  There  should  also  be  a  large  exercise  or  loung- 
ing room,  open  to  the  sunlight  on  three  sides  and  through  the 
roof.  If  such  a  colony  were  established,  the  sunshine,  pure  air 
and  light  exercise  or  work  would  tend  to  tone  up  the  sytsi-m 
generally  and  especially  the  diseased  lung  tissues,  and  effect  a 
cure ;  and  best  of  all,  the  inmates  would  not  be  the  menace  to 
others  that  they  are  when  confined  in  the  same  prison  with  the 
healthy. 

SuCh  a  colony  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
years  in  Texas.  I  refer  to  the  Wynne  State  Farm,  about  two 
miles  out  of  Huntsville,  Texas.  In  reference  to  this  farm  Dr. 
Fowler  says.  "Tuberculosis  has  been  on  the  decrease  in  our  prison 
since  the  establishment  of  the  colony." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  taken  from  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Fowler,  describing  the  Wynne  Farm  and  its  workings : 

"Penitentiary,  March  ist,  1899.  After  investigating  the 
history  of  the  institution  I  found  that  about  $0%  of  the  deaths  of 
both  Texas  prisons,  at  Huntsville  and  at  Rusk,  were  clue  to  tuber- 
culosis, which  seemed  to  be  increasing  every  year  with  no  pre- 
cautionary means  towards  stamping  it  out.  The  patients  were 
all  treated  in  the  same  ward,  and  under  such  circumstances  I 
could  see  no  chance  for  improvement.  I  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  decrease  this  fatality.  After  giving  the  subject  most 
careful  consideration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan 
to  pursue  was  to  establish  a  tuberculosis  farm,  or  colony,  where 
the  patients  would  have  the  advantage  of  outdoor  life,  fresh  air 
and  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  those  not  infected  would  be  protected 
by  the  separation.  I  accordingly  laid  my  plans  before  the  prison 
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officials,  by  whom  I  received  a  hearty  endorsement  and  co-opera- 
tion which  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  present  Wynne 
State  Farm  in  December,  1899.  The  location  is  a  high,  dry 
elevation  two  miles  from  Huntsville,  wyith  no  timbered  lands  near 
the  prison  buildings.  This  farm  was  formerly  owned  by  the  state 
and  has  been  cultivated  by  convict  labor  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  old  prison  building  wras  converted  into  a  hospital.  I  have 
everything  on  the  place  kept  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  condition. 
The  inmates  are  not  allowed  to  expectorate  on  the  floor  or  arornd 
the  buildings.  They  are  supplied  with  small  wooden  boxes  filled 
with  sawdust  and  calcicum  chloride  to  expectorate  in,  and  the.-e 
boxes  are  emptied  every  day.  As  to  the  kind  of  work  the  men  do, 
it  consists  of  light  farming,  gardening,  poultry  and  stock  raising. 
The  garden  products  include  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  are  used 
to  supply  the  prisoners  within  the  walls.  All  over  this  amount  is 
placed  on  the  market.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  farm  for  the  past 
two  years  are  as  follows,  viz;  stock  sold,  $6,519.60,  vegetables, 
$4.057.70.  The  men  are  all  required  to  do  some  kind  of  work  if 
they  are  able  to  be  out  of  bed.  I  find  the  exercise  is  very  beneficial 
to  them  in  developing  muscle  and  strength.  It  also  causes  deeper 
breathing,  which  helps  to  retain  the  normal  elasticity  of  the  lung 
tissue,  and  thereby  supplies  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  to  the 
system,  increases  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion.  I  believe  after 
watching  results  for  three  years,  that  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
exercise  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  I  find  that  all  the  men  who  get  out 
and  take  exercise  improve  with  few  exceptions,  while  those  who 
remain  in  the  building  die  without  exception.  In  fact,  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  from  the  open  air  and  sunshine  treatment  than 
from  medicine,  though  I  have  them  take  the  hypophosphites  with 
cod  liver  oil  and  creosote,  and  treat  symptoms,  such  as  pain, 
cough,  fever  and  night  sweats  when  necesgary.  T  insist  on  forced 
feeding,  as  it  is  beneficial  in  most  cases,  and  T  allow  them  to  eat 
any  wholesome  diet.  T  will  now  give  a  tabulated  statement  of 
the  number  of  men  treated  durinrj  the  three  years : 

Total  number  treated 180 

discharged 34 

pardoned 30 

transferred 37 

died 46 

on  hand 33 

180          180 
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Total  number  whites  treated 65 

discharged n 

pardoned ig 

died 10 

transferred 15 

on  hand 10 

65  65 

Total  number  negroes  treated t>- 

discharged 10 

pardoned  7 

died 24 

transferred 14 

on  hand 12 

67  67 

Total  number  Mexicans  treated 48 

discharged 13 

pardoned   4 

died 12 

transferred 8 

on  hand II 

48  48 

Grand  total 180  180 

"In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  thirty-seven  men  trans- 
ferred are  virtually  cured,  and  at  least  one-half  of  those  pardoned 
and  discharged  were  in  a  good  physical  condition,  and  the  major- 
ity on  hand  are  improving.  The  labor  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  was  practically  of  no  value  anywhere  else  in  the 
prison,  as  most  of  them  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  tuber- 
culosis before  their  reception  at  the  Wynne  Farm.  The  farm  is 
more  than  self-sustaining,  if  the  expense  of  guarding  the  men  is 
deducted.  The  men  all  occupy  the  same  building,  as  they  have  to 
be  guarded  day  and  night.  If  I  had  the  planning  of  a  state  or 
private  institution  for  treating  tuberculosis,  I  would  much  prefer 
the  cottage  system." 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  every  state  to  protect 
the  prisoners  confined  in  its  penal  institutions  against  tuberculosis, 
but  there  is  also  a  greater  duty — to  protect  society  at  large,  by 
discharging  into  its  midst  the  fewest  possible  number  of  persons 
who  shall  leave  its  prisons,  to  sow  broadcast  over  its  broad  area 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis.  To  my  mind  the  best  and  only  prac- 
tical way  to  accomplish  this,  is  for  every  state  to  have  a  tubercular 
colony  or  farm. 


THE   LAW   OF   CRIMINAL   FLUCTUATIONS 

BY    REV.    AUGUST    DRAHMS,    CHAPLAIN    STATE    PRISON, 
SAN    QUENTIN,   CALIFORNIA. 

The  subject  of  criminal  growth  with  a  certain  mathematical 
regularity  more  or  less  commensurate  with  the  advancement  in 
social  conditions,  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion  among 
theoretical  criminologists.  Quetelet  has  long  since  crystalized  its 
central  postulate  into  the  theorem  that  ''crimes  are  generated  in 
the  same  number,  and  with  the  same  punishments,  in  the  same 
proportions  year  by  year."  Its  position  thus  is  that  the  limita- 
tions of  crime  do  not  vary  (to  quote)  more  than  one  in  ten  and 
that  crimes  against  property  by  one  in  fifty.  Taking  our  stand 
from  this  point  of  view  the  average  level  of  criminosity  should 
thus  present  but  slight  deviation  year  by  year  and  should  register 
as  a  whole  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  growth  of  the  social  dis- 
ease measured  by  the  evolution  of  the  organism  in  which  it 
inheres.  Like  all  half  truths,  this  seems  plausible  at  first  glance. 
Crime,  however,  is  an  individual  fact  ere  it  becomes  a  social 
phenomena.  Its  etiology  rises  in  pre-genital  sources.  The  social 
feature  is  but  an  adjunct.  Its  relation  to  the  one  is  absolute,  to 
the  other  incidental. 

Standing  at  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  criminal  angle  all 
crime  groups  itself  generically  under  two  heads,  viz :  Crime 
against  the  person,  and  crime  against  property.  One  represents 
purely  primitive  condition — is  atavistic ;  the  other  is  the  modern 
expression  of  the  commercial  sense.  It  is  the  veering  of  the  pole 
from  the  purely  personal  to  the  impersonal  side  of  the  criminal 
arc  at  the  instance  of  the  spirit  of  civilization  from  simple  to 
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complex.  The  attack  upon  property  comprises  80%  of  the  crimes 
of  civilization.  Its  moral  effects  upon  character  and  society  is 
direct  as  well  as  reflective.  It  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect.  We 
are  at  the  core  of  the  subject  that  implicates  the  individual  with 
the  social  mass  and  makes  his  defalcation  in  a  sense  the  measure 
of  the  social  delinquency.  So.  as  the  criminal  may  he  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  social  ills  society  in  a  measure  is  responsible 
for  the  criminal.  All  society— it  has  been  well  said — is  entitled 
to  just  the  amount  of  crime  it  permits. 

Mere  comes  into  play  the  law  of  criminal  saturation  as  de- 
fined by  Ferri.  and  which  looks  upon  the  criminal  expression  as 
rising  and  falling  with  more  or  less  notable  oscilation  from  year 
to  year,  and  not,  as  Quetelet  and  his  school  would  have  it,  subject 
to  a  gradual  evolution  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  social 
progress.  To  the  varying  states  and  moods  of  their  ever  chang- 
ing conditions  at  given  periods  must  be  attributed  that  periodicity 
in  crime  that  at  all  times  characterizes  the  criminal  movement. 
That  law,  as  he  has  expressed  it  correctly,  is  that  "just  as  in  a 
given  volume  of  water,  at  a  given  temperature,  we  find  a  solution 
of  a  fixed  quantity  of  any  chemical  substance,  not  an  atom  more 
or  less,  so  in  a  given  social  environment,  in  certain  defined  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  individual,  we  find  the  commission  of  a 
fixed  number  of  crimes".  (Criminal  Sociology,  p.  76). 

His  meaning  is  this,  that  while  the  social  organism  holds  the 
potentialities  of  the  criminal  contagion  in  the  sense  of  suggestions 
and  initiatives  inciting,  under  given  conditions,  to  criminal 
activity,  its  growth  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  social 
progress,  as  Quetelet  would  have  us  believe,  but  is  determined  by 
certain  defective  moral  and  social  conditions  conducive  to  moral 
defalcation  and  degeneracy,  and  that  these  anti-social  conditions 
are  not  characterized  by  uniformity  but  oscilate  in  periodical 
waves  determined  by  varying  social,  economic,  industrial  and  even 
climatic  states  that  govern  them.  This  it  is  plain,  gives  to  it  a 
sympathetic  rather  than  a  direct  causal  relation  as  would  be  the 
case  under  Quetelet's  law.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  true  state 
of  the  socio-moral  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  collective  criminal 
expression  both  as  a  social  and  individual  problem.  This  fixes 
crime  as  the  product  of  the  physical  plus  the  social  environmental 
relation  of  the  individual,  giving  to  the  former  all  the  status  of  a 
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true  causal  entity,  and  to  the  latter  an  indirect  and  impersonal 
relationship  that  operates  in  modification  or  aggravation  of  the 
more  personal  criminal  inherence.  The  element  of  fixity  in 
criminal  sociology — as  has  been  well  said — consists  thus  in  assert- 
ing not  the  fatality  of  human  actions  including  crimes,  but  only 
their  necessary  dependence  upon  their  material  causes.  Here  lies 
the  gist  of  the  problem.  It  opens  a  broad  and  fascinating  field 
of  discursive  truth  relative  to  the  true  relation  of  society  to  crime 
and  incidentally  of  society  to  its  individual  factors.  It  opens  the 
door  to  the  synthetic  philosophy  and  challenges  the  genius  of  a 
Spencer  and  a  Huxley. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  tracing  the  relations  between 
crime  and  a  few  of  the  leading  social  iniatives. 

And  first,  we  note  that  the  chief  form  under  which  the  anti- 
social proclivity  is  most  apt  to  manifest  itself  is  under  the  form 
of  necessity,  want.  The  economic  side  of  the  social  problem  is 
the  most  vulnerable  to  overt  attack.  The  reason  is  manifest. 
The  fiercest  wants,  the  direst  needs,  the  most  imperious  necessi- 
ties lie  ever  entrenched  in  the  physical  man,  at  the  danger  line  of 
his  animal  appetites  where  the  atavistic  elements  lie  in  ambush. 
The  challenge  comes  to  him  at  his  most  vulnerable  point,  the 
point  of  least  resistance,  and  the  weakened  inhibitory  powers 
collapse  where  the  attack  is  the  most  virulent.  The  worker  and 
day-laborer  — it  has  been  said — is  ever  upon  the  border  of  vaga- 
bondage, and  the  vagabond  is  always  on  the  border  of  crime.  The 
working  classes  fight  along  the  firing-line.  The  struggle  waxes 
sore  in  proportion  as  unskilled  hands  multiply.  As  these  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  wielding  the  pick,  are  liable  to  resort 
to  the  bludgeon.  To  this  class  the  criminal  potentialities  are  apt 
to  be  the  active  principle  left  over  after  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 
Pauperism  is  only  another  name  for  crime.  Both  imply  bank- 
ruptcy, the  one  of  the  vital,  the  other  of  the  moral  forces.  The 
combination  constitutes  the  negative  criminal  principle.  Pauper- 
ism is  the  loot  upon  the  baggage  wagons  with  the  fire  of  battle 
extinct ;  virility  in  ashes.  The  slogan  is  now  bread  not  victory ; 
joy  is  no  longer  the  joy  of  battle  but  "suave  qui  pent."  Between 
brawn  and  brains  there  lies  only  the  difference  of  weapons.  The 
gray  matter  only  complicates  the  struggle.  One  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  past,  the  other  of  the  present.  Without  entering 
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into  abstruse  analysis,  let  us  to  the  records,  and  see  what  numbers 
teach.  The  vast  preponderance  of  crime  is  recruited,  without 
doubt,  from  the  ranks  of  the  improvident  and  those  ever  hovering 
over  the  edge  of  want.  It  is  ominously  suggestive.  By  tin-  Xew 
York  Reformatory  Report  of  1901,  (perhaps  the  most  complete 
statistical  criminal  compendium  known)  the  whole  problem  is 
stated  in  the  concrete.  There,  as  the  life  history  of  the  parentage 
of  its  inmates  indicate,  we  find  that  out  of  the  aggregate  (10,338), 
8,365,  or  81.28%  of  the  progenitors  of  such  delinquents  are  set 
down  as:  "No  accumulation  ;  268,  or  13.60%  as  actually  pauper- 
ized and  but  1,705,  or  only  i6.iS%  are  as  what  is  known  as 
"forehanded"  or  even  tolerably  well  to  do.  Here  we  may  find  the 
solution  in  part  of  the  problem  of  social  environment  in  relation 
to  criminal  initiatives.  Its  roots  rest  deep  and  wide  in  the  social 
sediment.  Society  constitutes  the  matrix  of  the  criminalistic  pro- 
pensity. That  propensity  flowers  in  industrial  disturbances,  in 
social  distrust,  in  civic  unrest,  and  goes  to  seed  in  lockouts  and 
strikes  and  boycotts,  where,  hand  in  hand  with  the  vices  of  the 
improvident  (hereafter  referred  to)  it  bears  the  fruits  of  lawless- 
ness and  overt  attack.  Thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  human  flotsam 
and  jetsam  are  already  precipitated  into  life  with  the  social  taint 
upon  them.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  are  made  so  by  the  sharp  com- 
petitive grind  that  narrows  down  the  margin  of  living  to  a  bare 
subsistence,  with  nothing  left  over  to  heal  its  wounds.  Where 
the  rich  sin  out  of  their  abundance,  the  poor  offend  out  of  their 
poverty,  with  a  wide  margin,  of  course,  for  the  inherent  vicious- 
ness  that  characterize  many  of  this  class. 

All  prison  statistics  bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  From 
30%  to  40%  of  the  criminal  offenders  in  our  extreme  western 
prison  committed  their  offenses  under  the  direct  stimulus  of 
want,  while  30%  of  the  industrial  relations  of  their  immediate 
ancestry  are  set  down  as  "vagrants",  and  of  "no  trades".  An 
Illinois  institution  reports  the  ancestry  of  489,  or  79%  of  625 
inmates  as  either  "poor"  or  "very  poor",  and  only  123,  or  only 
as  even  "moderate". 


The  English  Reports  give  77%  of  unskilled  labor  in  her 
Industrial  school,  while  only  10%  of  the  inmates  of  reformatories 
lived  under  comfortable  economic  conditions.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions laborers  do  not  exceed  20%  of  the  male  population  over 
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fifteen,  but  in  her  prisons  the  population  was  65%  and 
of  the  whole.  (Morrison,  p.  161.)  All  this  is  intensely  suggest- 
ive of  the  vital  relation  between  crime  and  poverty,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  socio-moral  therapeutics  applied  to  the  socio- 
criminal  disease,  and  whether  the  cancer  is  to  be  treated  so  much 
as  having  its  roots  in  the  breast  of  the  subject  as  its  seat  in  the 
bosom  of  society.  The  diathesis  is  sure,  however  uncertain  its 
primary  causes.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  terrible 
sophistry  of  want  in  the  multiform  processes  the  complex  indus- 
trial features  of  the  day  are  taking  upon  themselves  in  poisoning 
the  seat  of  conscience  public  and  private,  we  cannot  say.  We 
fear  the  line  between  crime  and  grime  is  becoming  fearfully  indis- 
tinct in  proportion  as  the  struggle  nears  the  dead  line.  The 
question  in  time  may  not  be  whether  the  moral  fibre  can  stand 
the  strain  but  at  what  particular  point  it  will  snap.  You  may 
punish  the  individual  offender,  but  you  cannot  put  society  in  jail 
nor  "fine"  it  into  obedience.  Man  acts  —  says  Laurent  —  but 
society  so  leads  him  that  the  excuse  has  come  that  the  criminal  is 
unfortunate.  The  plausibleness  of  our  position  is  shown  in  the 
more  cheerful  aspect  a  sudden  spurt  of  "good  times"  often  throws 
upon  the  screen  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  certain 
doctrinaires,  as  in  the  Report  of  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house (1889),  where  the  falling  off  from  4,000  to  3,264  in  its 
prison  population  is  attributed  to  the  "good  times"  and  "plenty  of 
work  and  therefore  little  crime".  (Report  of  1900,  p.  9). 

Along  all  these  lines  marked  out  it  is  apparent  crime  fluctu- 
ates with  the  state  of  the  industrial  and  social  and  economical 
conditions  that  mother  it.  Given  a  period  of  great  industrial 
stress,  or  social  unrest,  a  wave  of  hard  times,  or  lock-out,  or  the 
sudden  shutting  off  of  the  inevitable  sources  of  supply  and  com- 
fort, and  the  public  pulse  recognizes  the  fever  in  agitated  moral 
conditions  and  anti-social  disturbances  that  increase  in  seriousness 
and  gravity  as  it  finds  the  lower  levels  that  feel  the  pinch  more 
vitally.  Society  receives  the  attack  at  its  weakest  and  most  vul- 
nerable place  and  point  of  least  resistance.  It  is  the  law  of  crim- 
inal saturation  —  the  state  of  ferment  where  the  deleterious 
element  is  seeking  to  clear  itself  by  its  own  inherent  processes 
into  the  wine  of  life. 

We  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  relation  of  society  to  its 
great  organic  source,  the  chief  source  and  fountain  of  its  criminal 
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sporaclae — the  drink  habit.  Vitally  bound  up  with  the  social 
organism  by  reason  of  its  individual  charaeter,  it  serves  as  the. 
one  common  center  of  contagion  peculiar  to  all  organic  social  life. 
Its  physiological  features,  its  soul-destroying  characteristics,  its 
firing  of  the  nerve  euihTs  and  consequent  overthrow  of  the 
inhibitory  powers,  it  is  m-edk-ss  here  to  enter  upon.  I  )runkenness 
is  not  only  crime-producing,  but  it  is  crime  entailing,  laying  the 
foundation  in  nerve  instability  and  depleted  life — germs  in  the 
unborn  child  and  thus  building  the  groundwork  of  the  criminal 
inheritance. 

Thus,  alcoholism  comes  into  its  fullness  of  possession  almost 
at  a  hound,  usually  with  the  pressure  of  the  progenital  taint  in 
accumulated  flood  behind  it  with  a  predestined  fatality.  It  thus 
regretfully  earns  the  distinction  of  being  the  chief  source  of  the 
world's  crime-producing  agencies.  It  is  a  league  with  hell,  and 
drags  society  into  the  unwilling  alliance  where  she  can  spare  the 
drain  the  least — among  her  laboring  classes  already  with  un- 
trained powers  and  low  standards  through  the  prodigal  expendi- 
ture of  vital  forces  and  nerve  waste,  Ferri.  in  a  wine-growing 
community  (and  whom  we  could  hardly  charge  with  undue  prej- 
udice) bears  testimony  to  the  close  alliance  between  crime  and 
alcohol,  when  he  shows  that  invariably  with  the  increase  of  the 
wine  harvest  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  crime  har- 
vest (suicides  in  particular)  as  between  1829,  from  1,542  to 
8,202  in  1887.  (Criminal  Sociology,  p.  117).  He  declares  that 
the  "connection  between  drink  and  c»ime  is  definitely  established", 
and  Morel  declares  that  "alcohosim  has  produced  a  demoralized 
and  brutal  class  of  wretched  beings,  characterized  by  an  early 
deprivation  of  instincts,  and  by  indulgence  in  the  most  immoral 
and  dangerous  actions."  As  a  crime-producing  factor  it  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  whose  terrible  power 
it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  further  depict.  It  is  only  too 
manifest.  It  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  social  mechanism 
whose  roots,  like  that  of  a  malignant  cancer,  permeates  its  struc- 
ture distributing  its  virus  to  the  remotest  bounds  and  attacking  its 
host  at  its  weakest  point — the  laboring  man  and  dependent  who 
constitute  three-fourths  of  its  rank  and  file.  Ingrained  in  coarse 
wants  and  tastes  all  drawn  down  close  to  the  animal  instincts  they 
seek  their  pleasures  and  find  their  chief  solace  in  its  stimulus. 
The  impoverished  and  improvident  classes,  by  a  singular  fatality, 
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are  mainly  subject  thereto.  It  constitutes  the  chief  rent  through 
which  flows  its  prodigality.  From  Berlin  statistics,  just  pub- 
lished, we  gather  that  the  total  expenditure  for  alcoholic  drinks 
in  that  Empire  for  1902  aggregated  the  enormous  amount  of 
$625,000,000,  giving  an  average  of  $35  per  head  for  all  persons 
above  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  out  of  an  annual  average 
income  doubtless  50%  less  than  among  our  own  people — a  fearful 
wast  of  money  and  manhood  in  the  risk.  The  bulk  of  this  waste 
comes,  without  doubt,  from  the  classes  least  able  to  bear  it,  and 
whose  next  step  doubtless  upon  the  depletion  of  their  coffers  in 
the  event  of  closed  industrial  doors  is  likely  to  be,  overt  attack  of 
pauperage.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Nationalist  Congress  at  Cassel 
Dr.  Moritz,  of  Alsberg,  speaking  on  inherited  degeneracy  through 
social  influences,  asserted  that  degeneracy  in  European  countries 
is  spreading  and  is  shown  by  a  decrease  of  physical  resistance  and 
a  tendency  to  illness  and  weakness.  Alcoholism  he  declares  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  inherited  degeneracy,  to  cure  which  alcohol- 
ism must  be  wiped  out  and  he  suggested  that  a  legal  certificate  of 
health  should  be  required  before  a  person  is  allowed  to  marry. 
The  British  statistics  (and  other  countries')  are  doubtless  able  to 
present  equally  depressing  reports.  Dr.  Baer,  the  leading  German 
authority,  declares  that  $0%  of  all  crimes  are  committed  under 
the  stimulus  of  strong  drink,  a  conclusion  in  which  all  experts 
agree.  It  is  amply  corroborated  by  every  criminal  report  in  the 
land.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  or  49%  out  of  1,392  pris- 
oners in  San  Quentin,  California,  prison  were  set  down  in  Report 
of  1890,  as  "intemperate",  only  forty-nine,  or  .03%,  were 
reported  as  "moderate",  while  in  271  cases  the  crimes  were 
actually  committed  in  saloons  as  if  further  to  illustrate  the  antag- 
onistic and  incongruous  character  of  our  complex  civilization  that 
cherishes  in  its  own  bosom  the  cancer  that  distributes  its  roots 
to  every  fibre  of  its  organism  as  the  main  source  of  its  own  poison. 
The  saloon  is  its  chief  nerve  ganglion  that  supplies  its  auto-toxin 
under  color  of  law  and  civic  protection  as  one  of  its  most  cher- 
ished traditional  institutions.  This  illustrates  the  law  of  criminal 
saturation  with  a  literalness  that  would  be  indeed  alarming  were 
it  not  so  intensely  common-place.  Again,  the  judicial  pulse  is  no 
mean  agency  in  the  spasmodic  rise  and  fall  of  the  criminal  wave 
line  in  this  law  of  periodicity. 
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Spasms  of  civic  righteousness  and  judicial  virtue  are  com- 
mon, as,  just  before  election,  or  in  the  wake  of  undue  symptoms  of 
tlu-  social  disease  in  lawlessness,  or  when  the  new  broom  gets  in  its 
deadly  work.  Then'  let  petty  offenders  beware.  The  iniquity  of 
the  givat  and  the  rich  are  sure  to  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of  the 
lesser  and  petty  offenders.  Among  the  causes  of  criminal  fluctu- 
ation, as  long  ago  as  Fielding's  time,  (who  was  as  good  a 
judiciary  as  he  was  novelist)  that  eminent  man  noted,  at  one 
moment,  the  laxity  and  looseness  of  the  criminal  grind  and  the 
lack  of  police  vigilance,  and  at  another,  the  fact  that  latterly 
crime  had  seemingly  increased,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
caused  by  improvement  in  police  organization ;  ( Pike  History  of 
Crime,  p.  479,  Vol.  II)  ;  also  by  reason  of  greater  completeness  of 
prison  statistics  between  1805-1873,  (p.  478.)  It  is  bound  to 
respond  not  only  in  judicial  remedies  but  in  the  quick  assuming 
application  of  those  remedies  that  will  result  in  civic  righteous- 
ness, in  the  corresponding  ferreting  out  of  vice  and  crime  and  in 
the  swelling  of  the  delinquent  roll.  It  is  as  immutable  as  that 
day  follows  night.  It  has  more  to  do  with  the  pulsing  of  the 
criminal  wave  line  than  perhaps  we  are  aware.  And  right  here 
let  me  say  it  is  not,  as  has  been  also  noted  frequently  by  others, 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  that  renders  it  effective,  but  the 
certainty  and  impartiality  with  which  it  is  administered.  Pun- 
ishment simply  as  such  is  not  necessarily  a  corrective  or  even 
preventive.  It  cannot,  and  does  not,  eliminate  either  the  organic 
factor  of  crime,  as  has  been  well  observed.  Rigor  of  punishment 
is  no  defense  of  society  against  crime.  Certainty  of  punishment 
is.  Let  judicial  and  penological  administrators  emphasize  this 
fact.  It  is  the  key  note  of  the  prevenient  method.  It  operates 
along  sound  psychological  and  well  attested  judicial  lines. 

\\  e  might  go  on  and  show  how  ignorance  and  illiteracy  are 
crime's  true  allies  and  the  atmosphere  whence  it  draws  its  vital 
breath.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  born,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  are  engendered  under  its  shadows.  By  the  Massachusetts 
Report  70%  of  its  jails  were  occupied  by  9$%  of  inmates  unable 
to  write,  and  30%  by  .05%  of  those  absolutely  illiterate,  thus 
giving  eight  times  as  many  criminals  from  among  illiterates  as 
from  among  the  same  number  not  illiterate.  One-sixth  of  the 
criminals,  according  to  the  Federal  Reports  (1891)  13%  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  state  is  at  least  responsible  for  this,  for 
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her  delinquent  children,  if  any,  are  surely  her  wards,  and  the  legis- 
lature and  municipal  authorities  who  neglect  them  cannot  complain 
when,  denied  that  mental  caloric,  they  grow  up  morally  stunted 
and  malformed  and  are  returned  to  them  as  delinquents  to  be 
maintained  in  state  prisons  and  reformatories  and  asylums. 

The  plaint  of  the  prophet:  "My  people  are  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge"  becomes  the  cry  of  the  community  that  with 
suicidal  shortcomings  deliberately  neglects  these  unfortunates 
born  with  the  taint  of  the  progenital  curse  upon  them.  Here,  at 
least,  the  state  shirks  its  true  responsibility  where  it  could  correct, 
if  it  would,  and  does  not.  Through  all  these  and  more,  we  might 
readily  trace  the  law  of  continuity  from  factor  to  principal,  with 
one  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the  individual  and  the  other  at  the 
heart  of  the  organism  and  find,  lo !  the  waves  of  pulsation  are  one 
and  the  same,  the  latter  only  registering  the  beats  of  the  former 
and  recording  with  unerring  certainty  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
fever  within.  , 

But  we  would  not  presume  to  set  cause  and  effect  face  to 
face,  much  less  prescribe  remedies  and  cures,  or  point  out 
social  substitutes  or  judicial  or  remedial  appliances.  We  have 
only  essayed  to  set  before  us  and  content  ourselves  with  the  "prob- 
lem stated",  as  it  seems  to  us.  We  leave  its  ultimate  solution  to 
time,  and  to  that  altruistic  spirit  (the  culmination  of  our  Christian 
civilization)  which  grows  with  our  growth  and  matures  with  our 
years  and  to  whose  glorious  fruition  we  can  only  turn  with 
averted  eyes. 

And  that  reformative  readjustment  of  social  conditions  will 
surely  come,  and  is  even  now  at  the  door  ready  to  embrace  in  its 
onward  flow  all  economic  and  industrial  and  educative  and  relig- 
ious forces,  all  civic  readjustment,  all  judicial  and  remedial  and 
preventive  dispensations,  the  cheapening  and  perfecting  of  work- 
ingmen's  dwellings  and  living,  the  ennobling  of  amusements  and 
pleasures,  proper  sanitary  measures  and  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  co-operative  societies  and  insurance  for  the  aged  and  the 
disabled,  industrial  training  and  care  of  the  young,  the  moral 
draining  of  the  purlins  of  vice  and  the  enlargement  of  over- 
crowded u-m'inents,  the  inauguration  of  "Savings  Banks"  and 
scientific  charities,  the  proper  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the 
curbing  of  the  arrogance  and  curtailment  of  the  political  powers 
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of  the  saloon  as  the  chief  social  and  political  evil  of  the  day  and 
t!u-  curse  of  our  civilization,  social  suhstitutes  and  penological 
reforms,  and  a  hundred  other  ameliorations  that  touch  the  social 
question  at  every  point  until  the  whole  shall  he  brought  into  intel- 
ligent relationship  one  with  another — the  social  life  co-ordinating 
with  the  individual  and  the  individual  in  vital  relationship  with  the 
communal,  all  imbued  with  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  end 
conceived  in  eternitv  and  consummated  in  time. 
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GENERAL  BRINKERHOFF. — These  papers  inspire  me  to  go 
home  and  help  to  establish  a  colony  for  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 

DR.  S.  H.  BLITCH.  Prison  Physician,  Ocala,  Florida. — In  our 
state  we  have  a  prison  hospital  upon  a  large  tract  of  land.  The 
inmates  have  light  work  to  do  about  the  premises  and  in  the  gar- 
dens and  about  the  farm,  with  the  poultry  and  stock.  We  have 
an  isolation  ward  for  tuberculous  patients.  During  eight  months 
we  have  had  but  one  death  from  tuberculosis.  I  think  our  climate 
is  well  adapted  to  care  for  such  patients.  About  90%  of  our 
prison  population  are  negroes.  The  one  who  died  with  tubercu- 
losis was  a  black  man.  The  lease  system  prevails  and  there  are 
about  thirty  camps  in  the  state,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  posi- 
tively when  I  say  they  are  as  well  cared  for  in  the  various  camps 
as  prisoners  are  cared  for  in  any  prison  in  the  Union.  My  ap- 
pointment carries  the  privilege  of  visiting  them  whenever  I  am 
disposed.  We  have  a  state  inspector  and  the  managers  are 
required  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  convicts.  No  convict  with  a 
tendency  to  dementia  is  allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  camps. 
They  are  sent  to  the  state  prison  hospital  and  kept  under  obser- 
vation. A  commission  is  appointed  to  examine  into  the  sanity  of 
the  individual  and  if  insane  he  is  sent  to  the  lunatic  hospital  for 
treatment  and  management. 

DR.  H.  C.  SHARP,  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — I  want 
to  congratulate  Dr.  Bennett  on  his  excellent  paper.  At  Jefferson- 
ville we  have  143  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Out  of  this  number  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  130  will  go  out  into  the  community  to 
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infect  other  citizens  of  Indiana.     It  is  absolutely  essential  to  have 
farms  where  such  persons  can  be  isolated  and  treated. 

DR.  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS  here  described  a  prison  which  he 
inspected  within  a  few  years,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
United  States.  It  contained  about  140  prisoners,  several  of  whom 
were  hopelessly  sick,  all  with  tuberculosis,  and  these  were  in  the 
same  large  room  with  all  the  other  prisoners,  separated  from  them 
only  by  a  screen.  He  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  prompt  inter- 
ference by  the  authorities,  but  fortunately  a  commission  was  soon 
appointed  to  look  into  the  entire  subject,  and  the  majority  of  those 
prisoners  were  found  to  be  innocent,  or  at  least,  there  was  no 
record  to  prove  their  guilt,  and  they  were  released.  But  how 
many  of  them  were  under  sentence  of  death  from  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  prison,  cannot  now  be  learned. 

Warden  Wolfer  called  Warden  Johnson  to  the  chair. 

WARDEN  WOLFER. — I  believe  that  the  greatest  abuses  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  prisons  have  arisen  from  the  insane  and 
lack  of  knowledge  in  handling  them.  I  dp  not  mean  in  cases 
where  insanity  has  developed  to  a  degree  where  it  is  easily  recog.- 
nized,  but  where  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  it  and  where  the 
physician  in  charge  is  inexperienced  in  this  line  of  work.  Special 
institutions  for  this  class  of  unfortunates  are  absolutely  essential. 
I  think  Dr.  Allison's  paper  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  have 
heard. 

As  to  Dr.  Bennett's  paper  it  bristles  with  facts  that  are  very 
important.  But  I  do  not  believe  any  warden  will  interfere  if  the 
physician  is  competent  and  if  he  is  not  competent  he  has  no 
business  there.  There  are  two  officers  that  should  never  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  executives,  the  chaplain  and  the  physician. 
They  are  the  two  right  arms,  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  two 
right  arms,  to  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  I  believe  the  advice 
of  both  and  the  co-operation  of  both  are  essential  factors  in  the 
administration  of  a  properly  conducted  prison.  We  have  had  one 
(U-.-ith  from  tuberculosis  in  two  years,  with  600  inmates. 

Question. — How  many  have  been  pardoned  out  to  die  ? 

WARDEN  WOLFER. — Not  one.  We  have  not  always  been  thus 
favorably  situated.  There  was  a  time  when  our  death  rate  was 
high  and  I  became  seriously  alarmed.  It  has  been  a  subject  that 
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has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  time  and  attention  and  I  have 
frequently  consulted  with  our  physician  as  to  the  necessary  sani- 
tary arrangements  and  have  pointed  out  to  him  improvements  that 
might  be  made  and  we  have  to  a  large  extent  eliminated  this 
dread  disease  from  the  institution.  Our  highest  death  rate  was 
when  we  took  prisoners  from  the  Indian  Territory.  I  think  it  is 
a  crime  to  sentence  men  in  the  south  and  transport  them  to 
northern  prisons.  We  had  them  for  three  or  four  years  and  it 
became  so  serious  that  we  refused  to  take  any  more.  It  took 
three  or  four  years  to  clean  the  institution  after  we  stopped  taki-.g 
United  States  prisoners  from  southern  territory. 

\Y. \RDKX  X.  N.  JONES,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. — I  want  to  offer 
as  an  illustration  in  support  of  Dr.  Bennett's  paper  the  history  of 
the  two  prisons  in  Iowa.  The  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison  is 
filled  with  shops  and  the  men  are  'employed  in  the  shops.  The 
yard  is  crowded  with  industry  and  the  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis is  high.  At  Anamosa  the  men  are  worked  out  in  the  sunlight. 
We  have  no  shops  as  yet  and  in  the  past  five  years  we  have  not 
developed  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  We  have  had  one  or  two  deaths 
from  tuberculosis,  prioners  transferred  from  Fort  Madison.  We 
have  also  an  insane  department  at  Anamosa.  We  employ  in 
caring  for  these  men  qualified  nurses  and  mean  to  give  them  the 
same  care  they  would  receive  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Question. — What  experience  has  your  physician  had  in  car- 
ing for  the  insane  ? 

Answer. — Xone  before  coming  in. 

Question — SECRETARY  MII.LIGAX. — Do  you  find  that  the  pres- 
ence of  an  insane  hospital  within  the  walls  has  any  reflex  influence 
upon  making  men  sham  insanity  to  get  into  that  hospital  ? 

Answer. — On  the  contrary  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
get  out  of  it.  We  sometimes  send  men  pretending  to  be  insane 
into  the  insane  department  for  observation  and  they  are  soon  glad 
to  go  back.  It  is  outside  of  the  prison  walls,  but  under  the 
supervision  of  the  warden. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Welshe,  superintendent  of  the  women's  state 
prison.  X.  V..  was  invited  to  speak. 
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MRS.  ANNA  .M.  WEI,SHE. — Mine  is  a  very  small  prison.  At 
present  we  have  out  of  103  prisoners  only  two  in  the  hospital  and 
they  came  in  in  that  condition.  We  have  one  of  the  best  venti- 
lated hospitals  in  the  state.  Dr.  Allison  was  formerly  my  super- 
intendent when  he  had  charge  of  the  insane  criminals  in  the 
building-  now  used  for  the  women's  prison.  The  ventilation  is  so 
complete  that  we  have  very  little  illness.  Four  years  ago  at  my 
request  the  male  prisoners  who  had  cultivated  our  grounds  were 
removed.  There  were  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land  and  they 
had  raised  hardly  anything  on  that  ground.  I  said  that  if  I  were 
permitted,  I  would  let  my'  women  cultivate  it.  The  men  were 
removed  and  with  squads  of  fifteen  women  at  a  time  I  have 
worked  those  three  and  a  half  acres.  The  list  of  what  we  have 
raised  is  in  my  printed  report.  It  has  certainly  improved  the  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  the  health  of  the  women  who  come  to  me  from 
Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  and  has  added  much  to  our  dietary. 

DR.  MUNDAY,  Michigan. — My  brother  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  army  in  Africa  and  he  told  me  it  was  extraordinary,  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  Egyptian  soldiers  from  tuberculosis, 
The  dark-skinned  men  do  not  seem  to  have  the  sanguine  nature  of 
the  white  man,  especially  if  the  brown  man  is  a  Mohammedan. 
He  thinks  he  is  stricken  by  the  finger  of  God  and  there  is  no  use 
in  fighting  it,  while  Tommy  Atkins  fights  for  his  life.  With 
regard  to  insanity  I  want  respectfully  to  suggest  this.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  some  wise  person  at  a  future  congress  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  the  secret  spring  from  which  insanity  comes?  My 
experience  has  been  that  quite  often  there  are  phases  of  insanity 
that  are  a  deadly  peril  to  the  community  outside  and  inside  the 
prisons.  A  sort  of  mock  modesty  prevents  this  form  from  being 
treated  by  clean  men  and  women  as  it  should  be.  Very  often 
deep  down  in  the  system  is  a  disease  of  which  that  particular 
disease  is  only  a  phase,  which  permeates  the  whole  moral  and 
physical  system  and  from  which  comes  insanity  in  its  very  worst 
form.  I  suggest  attention  being  paid  to  this  very  humbly,  because 
I  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  men  have 
to  face  to-day.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  I  have  listened  to  these 
papers  that  we  have  men  and  women — though  I  do  not  hear  as 
many  ladies  speak  as  I  would  like — who  could  prepare  such  a 
paper  for  this  Congress  which  would  be  an  immense  help  to  the 
whole  discussion. 
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Ki  v.  \V.  C.  StoriM  x.MiivK,  General  Agent  Maryland  Prison 
Association. — What  we  must  have  in  the  prison  is  sound  minds 
in  sound  bodies,  and  to  secure  this  the  chaplain  must  stand  by  the 
prison  physician.  If  I  go  into  the  hospital  and  the  physician  is 
busily  engaged  I  stand  in  awe  while  he  attends  to  the  patient  and 
if  I  am  engaged  when  he  enters  he  waits  'till  I  have  attended  to 
the  spiritual  needs.  \Ve  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  In  some 
parts  of  Maryland  it  is  common  to  incarcerate  men  because  they 
arc  insane  to  protect  the  community.  It  saves  $150  a  year  to 
have  them  in  the  state  prison  rather  than  in  a  hospital.  That 
ought  not  to  be.  Not  long  ago  I  took  a  fellow  down  to  his  home 
and  I  asked  his  friends  why  they  had  sent  the  poor  fellow  to  the 
penitentiary  when  he  was  known  in  the  community  to  be  an  insane 
man.  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  "you  know  we  are  poor  and  Balti- 
more is  rich  and  is  better  able  to  take  care  of  him  than  we  are." 
On  many  occasions  when  I  have  taken  men  back  to  their  people, 
I  have  found  that  they  were  recognized  as  insane  before  they  were 
sent  away.  Of  course  in  the  prison  they  are  simply  shut  awiy. 
though  once  in  a  while  we  send  them  to  be  treated  if  there  is  a 
chance  for  the  man.  As  to  tuberculosis,  we  find  it  one  of  the 
most  destructive  diseases  in  our  institution.  A  large  per  cent. 
of  the  population  of  our  institution  are  colored  people  and  in  the 
entire  population  of  2,200,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  infection  from 
this  terrible  disease.  Our  shops  and  arrangements  for  trade  under 
the  contractors  are  in  the  open  air  and  there  is  light  and  air  in 
the  cells,  but  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  institutions 
especially  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

REV.  W.  J.  BATT. — In  Concord,  Massachusetts,  we  have  just 
built  a  beautiful  new  hospital.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape  and  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  prison.  Every  art  has  been  used  to 
make  it  perfect.  In  our  institution  there  is  not  only  the  utmost 
courtesy  between  superintendent  and  physician,  but  in  every 
department.  That  is  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  place. 

DR.  BENNETT. — I  would  like  to  urge  the  wardens  to  bring 
their  prison  physicians  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Congress.  They 
should  come  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  if  necessary  substitutes 
should  be  obtained  in  order  that  they  may  come  and  have  the 
advantage  of  attending  these  sessions.  Let  every  warden  bring 
his  doctor. 
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The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  upon  the 
Change  of  Heads  of  Institutions,  etc. :  Wardens  Garvin,  Randall 
and  D.  R.  Johnson. 

The  committee  on  Organization  reported  as  follows:  [See 
list  of  officers  and  standing  committees  in  opening  page  of  this 
volume.] 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  WARDEN  WOLFER, 
the  retiring  President  introduced  President-Elect,  DR.  CHARLTON 
T.  LEWIS,  who  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

DR.  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS. — It  would  be  in  the  line  of  prece- 
dent if  I  were  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  an  attempt  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  this  honor.  But  without  any  failure  to  appre- 
ciate it  keenly,  I  feel  that  there  are  other  matters  which  demand 
attention  at  this  time,  and  before  which  any  personal  feelings 
must  recede.  Any  one,  however,  called  to  such  a  position,  if  he 
is  possessed  of  a  sense  of  duty  as  a  citizen,  must  be  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  responsibility  it  involves  and  the  opportunity  it 
affords.  Let  me  suggest  that  every  member  of  this  Association 
as  such  has  an  opportunity  given  to  him  by  his  membership,  and 
its  usefulness  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  if  every  officer  and 
member  will  strive  to  identify  himself  with  its  name  and  make  use 
of  its  power.  Perhaps  in  this  connection  I  may  recount  a  single 
incident,  to  which  I  referred  a  few  moments  since. 

It  was  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  nearly  four  years  ago,  when 
that  island  had  been  under  the  military  administration  of  the 
United  States  for  more  than  a  year.  I  went  there  desiring  to 
investigate  the  prison  system  on  the  island,  of  which  strange 
reports  had  reached  me.  On  speaking  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  vice  president  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  when  he  at 
once  wrote  and  signed  a  general  order  substantially  in  these 
words : 

"The  wardens  and  all  officers  of  every  prison  upon  the  Island 
of  Cuba  will,  on  sight  of  this,  admit  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  to  the 
prison  and  every  department  thereof,  give  him  access  to  every 
prisoner,  to  all  the  books  and  records,  and  endorse  upon  this  order 
the  date  of  their  obedience  to  the  same. 

Signed  MA.IOU  C.i.NKKAr,  JOHN  A.  BROOKE, 

Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States." 
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That  was  a  splendid  acknowledgment  of  the  standing  of  this 
Association.  I  inspected  the  prisons  and  succeeded,  after  many 
efforts,  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  the  offenses  of  which  the 
inmates  had  been  guilty.  It  was  found  that  there  were  hundreds 
against  whom  there  was  no  evidence  in  any  court  in  Cuba  that 
they  had  committed  a  crime.  Through  that  commission  about 
800  men  were  set  free.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  yet 
utilized  a  large  part  of  the  power  of  this  Association  and  the 
opportunities  its  repute  and  character  open  to  us. 

The  future  usefulness  of  the  Association,  it  appears  to  me, 
as  far  as  its  activities  in  these  annual  meetings  are  concerned, 
promises  to  be  three-fold.  In  the  first  place  there  is  its  value  to 
us  in  our  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  one  another,  in  the 
instruction  which  we  receive  from  gathering  one  another's  expe- 
rience, in  the  inspiration  which  we  obtain  from  one  another's 
spirit.  In  these  respects  it  has  a  value  which  we  have  all 
experienced,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

The  second  feature  of  its  usefulness  is  the  education  it  gives 
to  the  community  in  which  our  meetings  are  held.  We  have 
found  it  of  vital  importance  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  together  men  of  power, 
intelligence  and  knowledge  to  tell  the  community  what  should 
be  done  in  the  treatment  of  crime.  It  has  been  an  influential 
agency  in  the  reform  of  penal  law  and  in  the  improvement  of 
penal  institutions,  and  it  has  contributed  much  to  form  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  rational  progress  in  these  matters. 

Third,  and  to  my  mind  perhaps  the  greatest  means  of  good 
within  the  power  of  the  Association  is  in  its  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  general  subject.  It  makes  contributions  each 
year  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  upon  penal  law  and  its  admin- 
istration. We  place  our  papers  and  discussions  upon  record, 
where  they  can  be  consulted  by  a  wide  audience  in  future  years. 
These  volumes  of  proceedings  make  up  the  most  complete  history 
in  existence  of  the  progress  of  prison  science  and  of  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  opinion  upon  the  subjects  within  its  considera- 
tion during  the  years  of  the  Association's  activity.  This  litera- 
ture reaches  a  thousand  people  where  the  voices  heard  from  this 
platform  reach  a  hundred,  and  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
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it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  literature  more  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose that  our  meetings  are  valuable. 

I  only  refer  at  this  time  to  these  points  with  a  view  to  import- 
ant practical  considerations.  The  first  reflection  they  suggest  is 
the  necessity  of  proper  preparation,  that  our  meetings  may  be  as 
fruitful  as  possible.  I  incline  to  think  it  important  that  we  should 
pursue  hereafter  the  method  which  has  led  to  success  in  the 
leading  congresses  for  scientific  purposes  held  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  The  papers,  which  are  laboriously  prepared  by  our 
ablest  men  during  the  year,  should  not  be  left  to  the  hearing  of  a 
miscellaneous  audience.  We  should  have  them  printed  before 
the  meeting  and  copies  of  them  put  into  the  hands  of  every  mem- 
ber before  we  come  together.  This  will  add  immensely  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  Congress.  When  they  are  printed,  we  can  study 
them,  and  a  great  economy  of  time  will  thus  be  effected.  We  can 
more  rationally  discuss  the  points  brought  before  us  in  these 
papers,  and  by  taking  for  this  purpose  the  time  which  is  now 
given  to  the  public  reading  of  them,  we  shall  have  more  than  twice 
the  time  now  given  for  discussion. 

I  beg  to'  make  another  suggestion  with  regard  to  economy 
of  time.  With  your  approval,  I  shall  request  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  make  an  inflexible  rule  that  the  Congress  shall  be  called 
to  order  precisely  at  the  hour  fixed  beforehand.  The  practice  has 
grown  up,  almost  imperceptibly,  of  waiting  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  after  the  appointed  time  before  beginning  the  exercises.  In 
many  instances  it  has  been  impossible  to  reach  the  hall  without 
sacrificing  meals  because  of  dilatory  service  at  the  hotels.  But 
the  result  has  been  unfortunate.  In  several  instances  citizens 
who  desired  to  be  instructed  have  come  to  the  meetings,  and  have 
been  seriously  annoyed  by  this  waste  of  their  time,  or  have  even 
left  the  hall  before  the  meetings  began.  Our  time  for  delibera- 
tion and  discussion,  too,  has  been  unreasonably  shortened.  It 
seems  to  me  highly  important  that  the  committee  should  study  all 
the  conditions  with  care,  fix  an  hour  which  appears  most  con- 
venient for  the  actual  opening  of  the  meetings,  and  then  rigidly 
adhere  to  it. 

Finally,  I  beg  to  say  that  while  many  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  meetings  held  at  this  Congress  and  its  pred- 
ecessors have  been  those  expressly  given  up  to  the  work 
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of  the  Wardens'  Association,  or  of  the  Chaplains'  Associa- 
tion, or  of  the  Physicians'  Association,  yet  the  time  has 
come  to  consider  cart-fully  whether  we  are  not  yielding  too 
much  to  a  tendency  to  specialized  interests  and  to  divided 
counsels.  I  have  noticed  with  pain  an  increasing  disposition 
to  regord  some1  of  the  meetings,  the  responsibility  of  which 
is  assigned  to  any  of  these  associations,  as  confined  in  their 
interest  to  its  members.  In  some  instances  the  announcement  of 
a  meeting  for  a  special  purpose  has  been  sufficient  to  deter  a  very 
large  part  of  the  delegates  themselves  from  attendance'.  \\V  all 
sympathize  profoundly  with  the  professional  pride  which  each 
class  of  officers  in  our  progressive  penal  institutions  naturally  and 
justly  takes  in  the  splendid  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  and  which  has  shown  itself  most  conspicuously  in 
personal  capacity  and  character.  We  also  all  appreciate  highly 
the  deej)  interest  taken  by  members  of  each  of  these  professions 
in  the  special  topics,  some  of  them  more  or  less  technical,  which 
are  not  easily  made  intelligible  to  the  public  at  large.  Their  own 
conferences  and  discussions  of  these  topics  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely fruitful ;  and  it  is  certainly  in  a  high  degree  desirable  that 
every  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  them  for  these  confer- 
ences. But  I  must  beg  you  all  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the 
supreme  interests  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  of  the  great 
cause  which  it  represents.  Nothing  could  impair  its  usefulness 
and  power  more  than  its  subdivision  into  special  and  technical 
bodies,  and  any  tendency  to  this  is  a  tendency  to  disintegration. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world  is  so  fully  educated  in  the  principles  of  reform 
which  we  represent  that  we  can  afford  to  leave  it  to  itself,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  perfection  of  administrative  details  or  the 
comparison  of  technical  views.  \\  e  need  to  present  a  front  to  the 
community  as  one  body,  inspired  at  once  by  the  Christian  and 
humane  spirit  of  our  chaplains,  instructed  by  the  genius  and 
power  of  these  wardens,  who  have  shown  themselves  masters  in 
the  art  of  ruling  men,  filled  with  the  scientific  ideals  and  the 
philanthropic  purposes  of  the  physicians  who  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  lifting  the  physical  life  of  the  convicts,  that  from  every 
source  of  love,  light  and  power  should  come  into  this  body,  and 
through  this  body  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  people.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Congress,  we  cannot  spare  the  greater  part  of  our 
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time  for  technical  and  professional  details,  nor  can  we  spare  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  instructing  and  inspiring  us  and  the  whole 
land  with  their  thought  and  experience,  to  give  their  effort  here 
for  lesser  purposes.  And  now  we  have  just  coming  in  to  the 
Congress  a  large  body  of  probation  officers,  who  have  much  to 
teach  us  from  their  experience  with  the  most  interesting  classes 
of  offenders  and  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  criminal  administra- 
tion. We  need  them  in  the  Congress  at  large,  and  should  deeply 
feel  the  loss  if  they  should  withdraw  to  any  extent  from  us  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  a  special  and  narrower  association.  Let  us 
hold  before  us  the  large  purpose  for  which  the  Association  was 
founded,  and  pursue  it  with  equal  zeal,  and  with  equal  breadth  of 
sympathy,  at  every  meeting. 

On  motion  of  WARDEN  JOHNSON,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously passed  thanking  Warden  Wolfer  for  his  services  as 
president. 

WARDEN  WOLFER  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks  in  a  few 
words,  thanking  all  who  had  stood  b\  and  assisted  him  during  the 
year,  especially  thanking  the  secretary,  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Milligan  was  passed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  and  unanimously  adopted. 
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Resolved,  that  we,  the  officers  and  delegates  of  the  National 
Prison  Association,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  held  in  the 
City  'of  Louisville,  October  4-8,  1903,  cordially  return  thanks  to 
the  officials  and  citizens  of  Louisville  for  the  generous  hospitality 
extended  individually  and  collectively  to  the  members  of  this 
Association. 

We  thank  the  Local  Executive  Committee  and  the  Reception 
and  Entertainment  Committee  for  provisions  kindly  made  for  our 
comfort  and  entertainment,  for  the  cordial  reception  on  Saturday 
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night  at  the  opening  of  the  conference,  for  the  excursion  to  Frank- 
fort, for  decorations  to  cheer  the  eye  and  for  constant  and 
courteous  personal  attention,  and  in  this  connection  we  would 
especially  im-ntion  Capt.  John  H.  Leathers,  the  chairman  of  the 
General  Committee  and  John  R.  Pflanz,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to 
the  Rev.  Neander  Woods,  D.  D.,  for  his  able  and  inspiring  dis- 
course before  the  Congress,  to  the  pastors  and  churches  of 
Louisville  for  kindly  opening  their  pulpits  to  representatives  of 
the  Congress,  to  Louisville  City  Railway  Company,  for  freely  pro- 
viding transportation  on  Sunday  to  the  Industrial  School  of 
Reform,  to  Mr.  Peter  Caldwell,  the  superintendent  and  to  the 
teachers  of  that  institution,  to  Warden  Lillard  and  his  deputies 
of  the  state  prison,  to  the  band  of  the  Industrial  School  of  Reform, 
and  to  the  quintette  at  the  state  prison  for  enlivening  music,  none 
more  grateful  than  the  beautiful  and  far-famed  southern  melodies 
so  distinctive  in  our  musical  history. 

To  the  press  of  Louisville  and  its  assiduous  reporters  we 
return  thanks  for  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  public  spirited  and  generous  citizens  who  so  kindly  placed 
their  horses  and  carriages  at  our  disposal.  Alas !  that  Kentucky 
skies  were  not  so  favorable  as  Kentucky  friends  and  Kentucky 
horses.  We  regret  that  limitations  of  time  and  fidelity  to  our 
programme  have  prevented  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  other 
invitations  so  thoughtfully  and  cheerfully  extended. 

The  serious  labors  of  the  Association  in  relation  to  momentous 
problems  of  civic,  social  and  human  welfare  have  been  lightened 
and  relieved  by  these  personal  courtesies  and  attentions  which 
are  a  new  expression  of  human  brotherhood  and  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion of  southern  hospitality. 

Adjourned  sine  die  at  2  130  P.  M. 
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WHAT  TO  DO. 

BY   WM.   RUEHRWEIN,    SUPERINTENDENT   CITY    WORK-HOUSE, 
CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

One  of  our  greatest  penologists  in  this  country  who  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world  in  regard  to  prison  work,  made  it  a 
special  study,  says,  "The  prison  problem  here  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
is  at  heart  the  same,  as  in  so  many  other  things.  Europe  and 
America  are  seeking  in  prison  matters  the  solution  of  the  same 
question.  The  prison  problem  has  the  same  difficulties  here  as 
well  as  there."  Humanity  is  the  same  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  as 
it  is  on  the  other.  Temptations  are  the  same  upon  the  nearer  or 
the  further  side  of  the  sea.  Everywhere  the  poor  are  always  with 
us,  poor  by  heredity,  poor  in  vitality,  poor  in  valuable  friends, 
poor  in  all  the  equipments  that  fits  a  man  for  the  competitions  of 
life,  and  for  the  struggle  for  existence.  We  have  the  weak,  the 
cripple,  the  blind,  the  epileptic,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  physically, 
morally  and  mentally  ill,  unless  they  have  friends  both  who  are 
devoted  and  able  to  care  for  them,  sooner  or  later,  on  one  plea 
or  another  are  likely  to  be  sent  to  some  institution.  Many  of 
these  unfortunates  are  liable  to  be  committed  to  prison,  in  all  their 
various  degrees  of  moral  responsibilities,  mingled  with  the  vicious 
and  the  wicked.  Religion  and  humanity  both  demand  the  most 
discriminating  and  thorough  care  of  them  all.  The  young  should 
not  be  put  with  the  strong  and  wilfully  vicious,  none  whose  fault 
is  clearly  traceable  to  their  poverty  should  be  classed  with  the 
lazy  wicked.  None  who  have  tried  reasonably,  considering  their 
environment,  and  failed,  should  be  put  under  a  cloud  of  dishonor. 
No  public  institution  and  especially  prisons,  should  put  a  brand 
upon  any  young  man  or  woman  that  is  undeserving,  or,  that  could 
be  avoided.  The  best  public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  is 
asking  that  all  our  public  institutions  shall  be  so  managed  that  at 
any  and  all  times  the  light  of  honesty  and  justice  may  be  turned 
upon  them,  and  that  no  revelation  can  be  found  that  will  bring 
discredit  upon  our  nation. 
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It  may  be  accepted  unhesitatingly  that  nothing  too  great  is 
done  in  any  of  the  prisons.  There  has  and  always  will  be  some 
criticisms.  The  best  methods  as  seen  in  many  prisons  in  their 
modifications  of  systems  which  have  been  introduced  are  spoken 
of  with  increasing  respect.  On  the  whole,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  prisons  and  work-houses  are  making  humane 
advancement.  Some  of  them  have  been  the  admiration,  as  well 
as  the  astonishment,  of  distinguished  men  the  world  over,  and  our 
Prison  Congress,  Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  our 
prison  reform  literature  are  no  doubt  regarded  by  conservative 
prison  men  as  an  honor  to  our  government.  There  is  no  patent 
process  of  making  men  and  women  better.  Mechanical  methods 
and  devices  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  transform  and  reform  bad 
men  and  women.  The  work  of  reforming  men  over  and  above 
all  that  our  methods  and  systems  can  do  is  to  treat  the  prisoner 
humanely  and  with  firmness,  and  the  reformation  is  after  all,  and 
must  be  left  for  the  prisoners  themselves  to  be  wrought  by  them 
through  grace. 

A  prominent  jurist  says,  "Prison  in  its  widest  significance 
covers  the  entire  area  of  criminality,  as  related  to  crime  and  the 
criminal,  to  society,  and  to  the  state.  A  policy  that  ignores  either 
of  these  three  or  four  essential  features  is  manifestly  limited  in  its 
views."  The  remedies  applied  are  often  times  very  unjust  and 
cruel  and  disasterous  in  their  results.  A  practical  illustration  of 
this  sort  of  narrowness  is  clearly  visible  in  the  secret  methods  of 
some  governments  or  communities  in  unloading  their  criminals  and 
paupers  upon  some  other  community.  This  kind  of  work  is  blam- 
able  in  its  extreme  and  admits  of  no  apology  whatever.  It  invites 
the  contempt  and  resolute  resistance  of  the  civilized  world.  Every 
country,  state  and  municipality  should  be  compelled  to  take  care  of 
its  own  criminals  and  destitute  people.  This  is  demanded  by  the 
stern  dictations  of  human  propriety  and  fairness.  In  every  country, 
state  and  municipality  there  ought  to  be  the  most  exact  uniformity 
in  the  criminal  laws  and  their  enforcement  relative  to  crime. 
For  one  state  to  enact  laws  of  extreme  severity,  the  sole  result  of 
which  is  to  drain  off  its  criminal  and  destitute  population  into 
adjoining  states,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  union  of  states.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  state  to  enact  laws  sufficiently  severe  and  then 
see  to  it  that  they  are  promptly  and  impartially  enforced  upon  its 
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criminals  without  fear  or  favor,  no  matter  in  what  stage  of  life 
they  are  and  may  come  from. 


PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS. 
BY  JEROME  E.   RICHARDS,   MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

My  recent  experiences  as  jailer  of  the  County  of  Shelby, 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  afterwards  as  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City 
of  Memphis,  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  have  given  me  an  advan- 
tageous view  point  of  the  great  question  before  the  convention, 
viz  ;  Prisons  and  Prisoners. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  say  to  you,  that  I  am  no  devotee  of  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity.  I  believe  that  God  Almighty  in  all  his 
decrees  distributes  a  fair  proportion  of  mercy  and  none  of  his 
creatures  sink  so  low  that  there  is  no  hope  of  redemption.  I 
believe  that  the  embers  of  every  human  being  contain  some  sparks 
that  by  kindly  and  well  directed  efforts  may  be  made  to  illumine 

a  better  life. 
\ 

Many  times  have  I  seen  specimens  that  require  the  exercise 
of  a  large  amount  of  faith  to  sustain  this  opinion,  and  yet  a  master 
mind  and  some  magic  influence  would  work  out  the  successful 
redemption  of  all  such  creatures. 

The  question  of  "prison  management"  and  "prison  reform" 
is  one  of  pressing  potency.  The  advancement  and  progress  of 
the  age  had  magnified  it  and  made  its  solution  more  solicitous  in 
every  line  of  business. 

In  every  mode  of  manufacture  there  have  been  changes  and 
promotions  and  old  methods  have  been  abandoned  and  new  ones 
adopted.  So,  in  the  management  of  prisons  and  prisoners,  new 
conditions  arise  and  new  solutions  are  necessary.  The  old  time 
idea  that  all  creatures  under  the  ban  of  crime  were  brutes,  and 
could  be  punished  and  cared  for  like  animals  must  "go  'way  back 
and  sit  down." 

The  degrees  of  crime  and  the  multitudes  of  men  who  fall  into 
its  meshes,  with  mitigating  circumstances,  render  the  old  rigid 
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rules  obsolete  and  obnoxious.  The  idea,  too,  that  so  many  man- 
agements have,  that  prisons  are  places  of- punishments  only,  with 
no  reformatory  features,  is  equally  obnoxious. 

The  question  is  a  broad  and  a  deep  one,  and  requires  much 
experience  and  experiment  for  its  correct  solution,  as  well  as 
broad  men  and  deep  thinkers  to  handle  it. 

If  I  were  to  mention  one  fault  with  the  present  management 
of  many  prisons,  above  all  others,  it  is  the  "incompetent  and 
deficient  beings"  who  have  charge  of  them.  And  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  penurious  policy  pursued  by  many  of  our  states,  and  espec- 
ially my  own  state,  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  has  a  state  prison  containing  about  1500  convicts, 
and  we  pay  our  warden  the  pitiful  sum  of  $125  per  month.  What 
amount  of  brains  can  be  expected  for  such  a  sum  ?  A  man  having 
under  his  care  1500  men,  with  various  temperaments  and  terms  of 
service,  each  case  deserving  careful  consideration,  that  best  results 
may  be  obtained,  and  this  done  all  for  $1500  a  year,  men  who  can 
successfuly  fill  such  a  position  cannot  be  had  for  such  a  paltry  pay. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  sub-officers,  "poor  pay,  poor  men,"  until 
it  has  become  a  saying  in  my  state,  that  "when  a  man  is  not  fit  for 
anything  else,  he  is  just  right  to  be  a  guard  in  the  penitentiary." 

We  want  to  urge,  therefore,  our  legislature  to  have  larger 
salaries  and  larger  men  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  our  prisons, 
men  who  are  capable  of  grasping  the  situation  -and  finding  the 
solution.  The  large  and  successful  corporations  of  our  country 
teach  us  a  lesson  on  this  point.  They  get  men  who  can  fill  their 
various  offices  and  pay  them  profitable  prices,  and  success  crowns 
their  enterprises. 

Another  great  evil  in  our  state  prison  management  is  the 
injection  of  so-called  "commercialism."  We  read  every  day  of 
this  and  that  penal  institution  making  "large  profits,"  my  own 
state  reporting  a  bi-annual  profit  of  $243,000.  This  spirit  of 
money  making  is  converting  our  prisons  into  huge  work-houses, 
with  practice  of  the  most  cruel  barbarism. 

If  the  people  of  my  state,  and  your  state,  only  knew  that 
every  dollar  of  these  large  sums  of  profits,  so  reported,  was  be- 
spattered with  the  blood  of  human  beings,  lashed  from  the  loins 
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of  their  prostrate  forms,  they  would  rise  up  in  their  might  and 
utter  their  protest,  equal  in  sound  to  the  thunders  of  Sinai. 

Such  strenuous  use  of  the  strap  for  the  purposes  of  profit,  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  It  is  a  rot  in  the  body  politic  of 
any  state  practicing  such.  It  is  a  scar  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
every  state  permitting  it.  It  is  a  stab  at  the  heart  of  every  Chris- 
tian community  where  it  exists.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  bodily 
punishment  for  failure  to  make  task,  most  generally  practiced  in 
the  prisons  where  coal  mines  are  worked  b*y  convicts. 

Aside  from  this  cruel  feature  of  grinding  out  money  in  such 
a  way,  there  is  another  well  recognized  and  oft  canted  objection. 
It  is  the  bringing  of  convict  labor  in  competition  with  free  labor. 
Every  factory  established  within  the  penal  walls  and  every  product 
emanating  therefrom  is  lessening  the  opportunity  of  free  labor 
to  find  employment. 

I  believe  such  institutions  should  be  made  self-supporting, 
producing  only  such  things  as  are  necessary  for  their  mainte- 
nance. 

Another  matter  deserving  thought  and  action  by  this  conven- 
tion is  the  introduction  in  our  penal  institution  of  what  is  called 
the  "Parole  Law."  This  law  should  become  more  universal.  I 
believe  in  giving  any  man,  worthy  of  the  least  bit  of  confidence,  a 
chance.  There  are  many  men  overcome  by  misfortune  who  are 
not  "per  sc"  bad,  and  with  good  environments  and  some  encour- 
agement, could  be  readily  redeemed  from  a  corrupt  life.  This 
parole  law  affords  such  an  opportunity  and  should  be  generally 
adopted. 

Still  another  thought  occurs  to  me.  The  times  demand  more 
reformatory  schools  for  the  incarceration  of  the  young  class  of 
criminals. 

What  sight  can  be  sadder  than  seeing  a  young  boy  thrown 
among  hardened  criminals,  absorbing  by  association  the  most 
vicious  habits,  and  learning  new  lessons  in  a  most  pernicious 
school  ? 

To  put  such  into  most  of  our  penitentiaries  is  worse  than 
social  murder.  Rarely  ever  one  comes  out  of  a  penitentiary  with- 
out being  ten  times  worse  than  when  put  in.  Every  state  should 
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have  a  reformatory  school,  conducted  on  practical  lines  by  pro- 
ficient officers.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  grand  old  state  of  Ten- 
nessee has  such  an  institution  well  worthy  of  the  name,  and, 
better  still,  the  grand  old  county  of  Shelby,  in  said  state,  is  making 
long  strides  in  the  same  direction. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  congratulating  the 
county  upon  the  efforts  being  made  for  prison  reform,  and  I 
believe  the  dawn  of  more  civilized  and  progressive  methods  can  be 
seen  on  the  horizon. 

Agitation  and  action  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for  I  believe 
when  two  such  warriors  fight  viewless  angels  will  weave  garlands 
of  glorious  victory. 
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Cleghorn,  John,  Warden  State  Penitentiary,  Canon  City. 

Cleghorn,  Mrs.  John,  Canon  City. 

Cleghorn,  Miss,  Canon  City. 

Dutcher,  A.  C.,  Warden  Colorado  State  Reformatory,  Buena  Vista. 

Dutcher,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Buena  Vista. 
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Connecticut. 

Cheney,  James  W.,  President  Board  of  Directors,  Connecticut  State  Prison, 

South  Manchester. 

Garvin,  Albert,  Warden  State  Prison,  Wethersfield. 
Spencer,  Carnot  O.,  Treasurer  Connecticut   Prison  Association,   105  Oak 

Street,  Hartford. 

Sumner.  Frank  C,  Director  State  Prison,  Hartford. 
Wells,  Thomas  D.,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  Hartford. 

Delaware. 

Meserve,  A.  S.,  Warden  Work-House,  Wilmington.     O.  D. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Falkner,  Roland  P.,  Special  Agent  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  Bureau  of 

the  Census,  Washington. 
Lemly.  Sam  C.,  Captain  U.  S.  Navy,  Washington.     O.  D. 

Florida. 

Blitch.  S.  H.,  M.  D.,  Prison  Physician,  Ocala,  O.  D. 
Blitch,  Miss  Legie,  Ocala. 

Illinois. 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  47  Woodland  Park,  Chicago. 

Baldwin,  Mrs,  Abraham,  Chicago. 

Blackman,  J.  B.,  Com.  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  Harrisburg. 

Blackman,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Harrisburg. 

Clark,  T.  J.,  Com.  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  909  Broadway,  Quincy. 

Clark,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  909  Broadway,  Quincy. 

Duncan,   John   H.,   President   Board   of   Commissioners    Southern   Illinois 

Penitentiary.  Marion. 

Dudgeon,  Israel,  Commissioner  Illinois  Penitentiary,  Morris. 
Fallows.  Samuel,  President  Board  of  Managers  Illinois  State  Reformatory, 

967  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

Henderson,  Charles  R.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Lyon,    Rev.    Emory   F.,    Superintendent    Central    Howard   Association,    79 

Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Mallory,  M.  M.,  Superintendent  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  Pontiac. 
Mal'lory.  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Pontiac. 

Murphy.  E.  J.,  Warden  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet. 
Smith,  James  B.,  Warden  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  Menard. 
Smith,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Menard. 

Thornton,  S.  W.,  Chaplain  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet. 
Whitman,  John  L.',  Jailer  Cook  County.  Chicago. 
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Ind  iana. 

Barnard.    M.    M.,    Assistant    Superintendent    Indiana    Reformatory,   Jeffer- 

sonville. 

Bundy,  C.  H.,  President  Board  of  Control   Indiana  State  Prison,  Marion. 
Burnside,  Glara,  Probation  Officer  Juvenile  Court,  Room  82,  Court  House, 

Indianapolis. 

Butler,  Amos  W.,  Secretary  Board  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 
Comfort,    Rev.   James    W..    Chaplain    Indiana    Reformatory,    Jeffersonville. 
Davis,  Sidney  B.,  Board  of  State  Charities,  Terre  Haute.     O.  D. 
French,  T.  N.,  Member  Prison  Reform  Board,  Alexandria. 
Gormon,  E.  A..  Bertillon  Clerk,  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville. 
Kimbrough,    C.    W.,    Member    Board    of    Control,    Indiana    State    Prison, 

Muncie. 

McCoy,  Mrs.  Ella  B.,  Member  Board  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 
McGaughey,   J.    E-,    County   Commissioner,   77    Ritter   Avenue,    Irvington. 

O.  D.  ' 

McGregor,  John  M.,  County  Commissioner,  41   Court  House,  Indianapolis. 
Munzey.  C.  G.,  Member  Prison  Reform  Board,  Fowler. 
Neal,  John,  Keeper  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville. 
Nicholson,  Timothy,  Member  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities,  Richmond. 
O'Rourke,  E..  Judge  Allen  Circuit  Court,  Fort  Wayne.     O.  D. 
Palmer,  G.  F.,  Monticello. 

Reid,  James  D..  Warden  Indiana  State  Prison,  Michigan  City. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Helen  W.,  Chief  Probation  Officer  Juvenile  Court,  Room  82, 

Court  House,  Indianapolis. 

Rupe,  John  L.,  Member  Prison  Reform  Board,  Richmond. 
Shandy.  O.  C.,  Petersburg.     O.  D. 

Sharp,  H.  C..  Physician  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville. 
Shaw.  A.  D.,  Superintendent  Work-House,  Indianapolis. 
Spafford.  T.  E.,  County  Commissioner,  41  Court  House,  Indianapolis. 
Stephenson,  Frank  M..  Bailiff  and  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court,  Room 

82,  Court  House,  Indianapolis. 
Wittaker.    W.     H.,     Superintendent     Indiana     Reformatory,    Jeffersonville. 

O.  D. 

Iowa. 

Hunter,  \Vm.  A.,  Warden,  Anamosa. 
Jones.  X.  X..  Warden,  Fort  Madison. 
Kinnc,  L.  G..  Member  Board  of  Control,  DCS  Moines. 

Knnsa-a. 

Grigshy.  C.  !•'..,  Physician  Kansas  Slate  Prison.  Lansing. 

Grigsby,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Lansing. 

Jewett,  !•'..  I'...  Warden  Kansas  State  Prison,  Lansing. 

Jewel  t,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Lansing. 

Leavitt,  F.  J..  Chaplain  1T.  S.  Penitentiary,  Fort.  Lravenworth. 
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Kentucky. 

Barlow,  Joseph  P.,  Secretary  Board  Prison  Commissioners,  Frankfort. 

Bender,  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  Mem.  Police  Matron,  Louisville.     O.  D. 

Boyle.  Miss  Mario,  Kddyville. 

Bruce,  Rev.  Win.  M.,  Chaplain  Louisville  Work-House,  Lousiville,. 

Byers,  Joseph  P.,  Gen'l  Sec'y  Nat'l  Conf.  of  Char,  and  Cor.  and  Financial 
Soc'y  Nat'l  Prison  Ass'n,  Louisville. 

Caldwell,  P.,  Superintendent  Industrial  School  of  Reform,  Louisville. 

Castlcnian.  Mrs.  John  B.,  Local  Committee,  Louisville. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Sue  M.,  Superintendent  Service  in  County  Jail,  1021  E.  Main 
Street,  Louisville. 

Day.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  R.,  Frankfort. 

Fennell,  Edward,  Prison  Commissioner,  Cynthiana. 

Green.  G.  V.,  State  Prison  Commissioner,  Hopkinsville. 

Hagernian.  II.  T.,  Warden  Branch  Prison,  Eddyville. 

Hayman,  Kate  George,  Chief  Police  Matron,  126  Sixth  Street,  Louisville. 
O.  D. 

Hert,  A.  T..  mo  Fourth  Street,  Louisville. 

Lawson,  Judge  Thos.  President  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  Louisville. 

Leathers.  John  H.,  Trustee  Louisville  Industrial  School  of  Reform,  Lou- 
isville. 

Lehmann.  Mrs.  Carrie  A.,  Representative  Kentucky  Central  Howard  Asso- 
ciation, 221  E.  Walnut  Street,  Louisville. 

Love.  Miss  Florence,  Worker  at  County  Jail  Services,  Chestnut  Street, 
Louisville. 

Martin,  A.  D.,  Frankfort. 

Miller,  Jennie  H.,  Assistant  Police  Matron.  562  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville. 

Mitchell,  J.  Willard,  County  Attorney,  Xicholasville. 

Perkins.  B.  C..  Jailer  Shelhy  County,  Shelbyville.     O.  D. 

Richardson,  J.  M.,  Prison  Commissioner,  Glasgow. 

Sehon,  Geo.  L.,  Superintendent  Kentucky  Children's  Home  Society  New 
Masonic  Rooms  514,  515,  Louisville.  O.  D. 

Strother,  Charles.  Attorney  at  Law,  Owenton. 

Taliafens,  Dr.  T.  F.,  Chaplain  State  Prison,  Frankfort. 

Timberlake.  Thomas  C.,  Secretary  Local  Committee,  Keller  Building, 
Louisville. 

Underwood.  T.  D..  Glasgow.     O.  D. 

Vetter,  I.  X.,  Superintendent  City  Work-House,  Louisville. 

Woodson.  J.  D..  Chaplain  Branch  Prison,  Eddyville. 

Yandell.  Mrs.  Louise  E..  President  Board  of  Trustees  Kentucky  House  of 
Reform,  Faulconer.  Boyle  County. 

Louisiana. 

Gordon,  Kate  M..  Secretary  National  American  Woman  Sufferage  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans.  O.  D. 

Heymann.  Michel.  President  Com.  on   Prisons  and  Asylums.  New  Orleans. 

"O.  1). 
Homer.    Mrs.    Lucutia    M..    President    Local    Council    of    Women,    New 

Orleans.     O.  D. 
Simonds.  E.  L..   President   Prison   Ret".  Ass'n  of  Louisiana,   New  Orleans. 
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Massachusetts. 

Batt,  Rev.  William  J.,  Chaplain  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  •  Concord. 
O.  D. 

Blackstone,  H.  M.,  Superintendent  State  Farm,  State  Farm.     O.  D. 

Blackstone,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  State  Farm.     O.  D. 

Bridges,  B.  F.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Charlestown. 

Bridges,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Charlestown. 

Cornwall,  George  B.,  Agent  for  Dis.  Prisoners,  State  House,  Boston.    O.  D. 

Huntress,  Leonard,  M.  D.,  Member  Board  of  Trustees  State  Farm,  46 
Fort  Hill  Avenue,  Lowell.  O.  D. 

Huntress,  Mrs.  Leonard,  46  Fort  Hill  Avenue,  Lowell.     O.  D. 

Morton,  Frances  A.,  Superintendent  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
Sherborn. 

Mulready,  Edwin,  Probation  Officer  Sup.  Court,  77  Webster  Street,  Rock- 
land. 

Pettigrove,  Frederick.  G.,  Chairman  Prison  Com.,  State  House,  Boston. 
O.  D. 

Scott,  Joseph  F.,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord 
Junction.  O.  D. 

Tribou,  Rev.  David  H.,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Navy,  Boston. 

Tuttle,  Elizabeth  L.,  Probation  Officer,  New  Court  House,  Boston. 

Maryland. 

Stoudenmire,  Rev.  William  C.,  Chaplain  and  General  Agent  Maryland 
Prison  Aid  Association,  318  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore. 

Michigan. 

i 

Fuller,  Otis,  Warden  Michigan  Reformatory,  Ionia 
Munday,  Very  Rev.  John,  1213  Sixth  Street,  Port  Huron. 
Vincent,  A.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Jackson. 
Vincent,  Mrs.  A.,  Jackson. 

Minnesota 

Dreger,  J.  W.,  Sheriff  Hennepin  County,  Minneapolis. 

Dreger.  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Minneapolis. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Chaplain  Minnesota  State  Prison,  Stillwater.     O.  D. 

Morgan,  David,  St.  Paul. 

Randall,  Frank  L.,  General  Superintendent  Minnesota  State  Reformatory, 

St.  Cloud.     O.  D. 
Williams,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Winona  Humane  Society, 

Winona. 
Withrow,   H.    C.,   Executive   Agent   Duluth    Humane    Society,    City   Hall, 

Duluth. 
Wolfer,  Henry,  Warden  Minnesota  State  Prison,  Stillwater.     O.  D. 
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M  issouri. 

Mullin.   Philip  Iv.   State   Hoard  of  Charities,   Kansas  City. 

Pope.  Alvin  Iv.  Sti])t.  Section  (.'liar    and  Cor.  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

Williams.  S.  V..  Mexico. 

Nebraska. 

Heetner.  A.  D..  Warden  Nebraska  State   Penitentiary,  Lincoln. 

Haviv.  John.   Secretary   State   Hoard  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Lincoln. 

Rout/ahn.  O.    M..  Chief  of   Police.   Lincoln. 

New   Hampshire. 

Co\.  Charle<   l;...  Warden  \e\v   Hampshire  State  Prison,  Concord. 
Cox.  Kvelyn  M..  Concord. 

New  York. 

Harrows.   Sannr-1  .1..  Cor'-e-pondrij:   Secretary  Prison  Association  of  New 

York.   1.^5  Iv  Fifteenth  Street.  Xew  York  City. 
Barrows.    Mrs.    Isabel    C..   Official    Reporter   National    Prison   Association, 

135  F.   Fifthteenth   Street.   New   York  City. 
Calhomi.  John  A.,  Financial  A^ent,  Auburn  Prison,  Troy. 
Deyo.  George  A..  Agent  and  Warden  Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora. 
Mills.  Fred  1L.  Sales  Ayent  Xew  York  Prison  Department,  253  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

Powers,  John   P.,  Industrial   Superintendent   Sing   Sing   Prison,   Ossewing. 
Ross.  John  N..  Chief  Bertillon  System.  State  Prison,  Auburn. 
Stokes.  J.  G.  Phelps,  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  184  Eldridge  Street, 

Xew  York  City. 
Welshe,  Anna  M..  Superintendent  Women's  State  Prison,  Auburn. 

New    Jersey 

Fish.  Rev.  Aloys  M..  Catholic  Chaplain  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  Trenton. 

O.  D. 

Lewis.    Charlton    T..    President    Prison    Association   of   New    York,    New 
York  City.     O.  D. 

North   Dakota. 

Boucher,  N.  F.,  Warden  North  Dakota  Penitentiary,  Bismarck. 
Braddock,  Edward,  Member  Board  of  Trustees  North  Dakota  Penitentiary, 

Bismarck. 
Braddock,  Mrs.  Edward,  Bismarck. 

Ohio. 

Adams,  C.  B.,  Superintednent  Boys'  Industrial  School,  Lancaster. 
Brinkerhoff,  R.,  Chairman  Board  of  State  Charities,  Mansfield. 
Costello,  P.  R.,  Assistant  Superintendent  House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati. 
Follett,  Martin  Dewey.  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Marietta. 
Hershey,  E.  A..  Warden  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 
Kennedy,  J.  J.,  Member  Board  Work-House  Directors,  Zanesville. 
Leonard,  J.  A.,  Superintendent  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield. 
Lillibridge,  Henry  C.,  Superintendent  Joint  City  and  County  Work-House, 
Zanesville. 
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Locke,  William  H.,  Chaplain  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield. 

Oren,  Jesse  N.,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Wilmington. 

Platt,   Rutherford   H.,    Member   Board   of   State   Charities,  414  E.   Broad 

Street,  Columbus. 

Rainey,  S.  W.,  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster. 

Ruehrwein,  William,  Superintendent  City  Work-House,  Cincinnati. 
Shirer.  H.  H..   Secretary  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  Columbus. 
Starr,  Rev.  D.  J.,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 

Pennsylvania 

Barnes,  Rev.  R.  llcber,  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  600  N.  Thirty-Second 

Street,  Philadelphia.     O.  D. 
Bennett,   O.   D.,   M.   D.,   Inspector   Western   Penitentiary  of   Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny.     O.  D. 

Diehl,  William  J.,   Inspector  Western   Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Alle- 
gheny.    O.  D. 

Imbrie,  D.  R.,  Chaplain  Allegheny  County  Work-House,  Hoboken. 
Johnson,  W.   McC.,  Warden  Western   Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Alle- 
gheny.    O.  D. 
Lytle,    John    J.,    General    Secretary    Pennsylvania    Prison    Society,    State 

House  Row,  Philadelphia.     O.  D. 
Milligan,   John    L.,    Chaplain   Western    Penitentiary   of    Pennsylvania   and 

Secretary  National  Prison  Association.  Allegheny.     O.  D. 
Ohl,    Rev.    J.    F.,    Member    Pennsylvania    Prison    Society,    25    N.    Fiftieth 

Street,  Philadelphia.     O.  D. 
Pooley,  Frederick  J.,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  S.  W.  Corner 

Fifth  and  Chestnut   Streets,  Philadelphia.     O.  D. 

Rhode    Island. 

McCuster,  James  F.,  Member  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections,  Pontiac. 
Wilcox,  Andrew  J.,  Warden  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  Howard. 

South  Carolina. 

Sanders,  A.  K.,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors  South  Carolina  Penitentinary, 
Hagood.     O.  D. 

Tennessee. 

Cartwright,  Thos.  E.,  Sheriff,  Nashville. 

Lewinthal,  Isidore,  1912  West  End  Avenue,  Nashville. 

Richards,  Jerome  E.,  Criminal  Court  Clerk,  Memphis.     O.  D. 

West   Virginia. 

Bloyd,  John  A.,  Director  W.  Va.  Penitentiary,  Moundsville. 
Gilkeson,  J.  Wm.,  Director  W.  Va.,  Penitentiary,  Moorefield. 
Haddox,  Charles  E.,  Warden  W.  Va.  Penitentiary,  Moundsville. 
Hamilton,  Clarke,  Jr.,  Director  W.  Va.,  Penitentiary,  Wheeling. 
Ogdin,  Newton,  Director  W.  Va.  Penitentiary,  St.  Marys. 
Steele,  Dr.  S.  M.,  Sheriff  Marshall  County,  Moundsville. 
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